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SARGENT'S 

ENTISELT NEW 

SERIES OF READERS, 

AND 

PBONOyNClilG SPCLLEfl, 

SEND FOR THE LATEST & BEST BEFORE MAKING A CHANGE. 

In consequence of the great success of Mr. Epes Saugeant in his speciaUy of pre- 
paring School Readers, there has been a large demand for new books from him ; and he 
has consequently prepared an entirely new and improved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improYements which con- 
stant consultation with our best teachers has suggested, are included. 

J|@* We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, 
the Handsomest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the 
Cheapest, ever published. 

Mr. Sargent's long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a literary man, and 
acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in one Series of Readers, of which 
millions are still sold annually, are a guarantee that committees will find it for the inter- 
est of schools to examine his "New Series before making any change. 

[CT The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in the extent to 
which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made use of his original labors 
in selection ; his works appearing to have been 

The magazine from which compilers have taken a large proportion 
of their best pieces. 



THE NEW FIFTH READER, 

Just issued, is the greatest book of its class before the public. The Elocutionary Intro- 
duction embraces all the instruction of any practical value ; and the Reading Lessons 
comprise ttie best elocutionary pieces in the language. 

It is eminently a book Foii the times and up with the times — far in advance of 
any competing work. 



SARGENT'S 

New Pronouncing Speller, 

With a New and Improved St/stmn of Notation. 

This work is exciting the greatest interest among Teachers for the thoroughness and 
ingenuity of its 

System of Indicating Prominciationy 

and its comprehensive selection of words, its superior graduation and classification, as 
well as for the neatness of its typography. 

SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE. 

(Cr School Committees and Teachers desirous of examining Sargent's New Readers 
and Speller, with a view to introduction, will be furnished gratis on application to the 
Publisher. 

JOHN L. SHORET, 13 Washington St., Boston. 
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[Continued from page 234, November Number ^ 1865.] 
GBAMMAB. 

Wb have now examined briefly some controverted points on 
personal pronouns. And while I disclaim all pretension to originality 
on these points, I would like to see in print the correct and complete 
declension of these pronouns as" well as the correct and complete 
conjugation of the verb to match. Of course space would forbid it 
here ; but I look in vain for it all in any one grammar. The reader 
may well ask in surprise, is that so ? Well, look for yourself and see. 
But if this really is the case, it may well be asked, whether so much 
space in the pages of The Schoolmaster could be devoted to a 
better purpose. I think not ; and yet I must forbear ; though I can- 
not avoid the temptation to present the following neat and interesting* 

PARADIGM OF THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
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Yours 
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Z GBAMMAR. 

(^Definition.') Possessive pronouns are so called because they 
contain in themselves a possessive meaning, — being derived from the 
possessive case of personal pronouns, — and represent the name of 
the object possessed. 

(Memarks.) 1. The possessive pronouns are eight in number. 
Four of these, ours, yoursy hers, theirs, cannot possibly be followed 
by nouns, and therefore can never be considered as possessive case of 
the personal, as some erroneously suppose. 

2. Two, viz., mine, thine, maybe used (or my, thy, — possessive 
case of personal pronouns, — in solemn, formal, or poetic style. 

8. The remaining two, viz., his, its, are also the possessive case of 
the personal pronouns. 

4. The character of the four, mine, thine, his, its, is determined by 
their position or office in the sentence. 

5. In declension they are all defective, as, on account of their 
possessive meaning, they all want the possessive case ; but are all 
used in the nominative, or objective case, and without change of form 
in the two numbers. All the forms are shown in the paradigm. 

6. The fact is these words are, from their nature and use, com- 
pound or complex elements, as they contain the possessive case of the 
corresponding personal pronouns, and the implied substantive idea or 
element of the object possessed ; which latter element may be in the 
nominative or objective case ; and this, being the basis, predominates, 
or gives character to the whole. The relation is therefore twofold, — 
first, possessive ; second, subject or predicate nominative, or objective. 

7. In parsing the possessive element or character is sufficiently 
explained by the name possessive ; and they are therefore to be parsed 
precisely like the substantives they represent. The person and gen- 
der in the paradigm refer to the person and gender of the antecedent 
of the possessive element ; and need not be spoken of in parsing 
unless it be required to parse both elements, which may be done with 
propriety. 

The definition of relative pronouns in most grammars applies equal- 
ly well to other classes of pronouns. Such a definition is defective, 
as it does not explain the distinguishing characteristics of relatives. I 
submit the following : 

(Definition,) Relative Pronouns are those words whieh are used 
in explanatory clauses to represent and explain some noun or pronoun, 
called the antecedent, in the preceding clause ; or they may some- 
times relate to the whole of the preceding clause regarded as a sub- 
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stantive ; thej therefore serve to connect the clauses, and hence are 
called also Adjective Subordinate Conjunctions. 

Relative pronouns are to be distinguished as substantive and adjec- 
tive ; and the line of distinction divides simple and compound as well 
as interrogatives, — which are certain relative pronouns used in asking 
questions. Adjective relatives deserve to rank first then among 
adjective pronouns^ which name they take when they are followed by 
nouns which they limit. 

We have seen that pronouns are divided into two general classes ; 
and- it is an interesting coincidence at least, that adjectives are also 
divided into two general classes, descriptive and definitive ; so too, 
nouns, into common and proper ; verbs, according to their use, into 
transitive and intransitive, and according to their form, into regular 
and irregular ; and conjunctions, into coordinate and subordinate. 

Definitive adjectives are divided into jive general classes, viz., 
pronominal^ numeral^ article^ proper-mbstantivCj restrictive. But we 
might banish the article^ — i. e., the name, — if it were not for the 
whims of gramarians, as referred to in the last article. Then there 
would not be one class less, but one more, as the article would make 
two distinct kinds : the would be demonstrative^ and an, indefinite^ or 
better, unspecifying. But these, since there is nothing pronominal 
in their character, could not be classed with the demonstratives and 
indefinites already mentioned. 

To the descriptive belong the participial and substantive descrip- 
tive adjectives. 

Thus far has been presented only an epitome of this intensely inter- 
esting subject ; probably too brief for some to duly understand or 
appreciate. And many persons would be likely to regard this treat- 
ment of the subject unfavorably, as being '* too philosophical and 
abstruse," especially for younger scholars. We don't want to teach 
it all at once to the younger scholars ; but by easy and gradual les- 
sons ; until finally the whole subject is mastered ; and they have 
something worth striving for, and worth having, and to make the 
acquirement both easy and effectual, it is necessary to represent the 
subject either by a concise tabular arrangement, or better, by a picto- 
rial representation in the shape of a diagram or tree, — or rather, two 
trees, one representing the pi*onoun, and the other the adjective, — 
the branches representing the divisons and subdivisions, — uniting 
above to represent the union of the two in adjective pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives, in a manner, or by a principle, analogous to 
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the occasional union of trees in nature itself. If the scholar, or the 
teacher, does not here find something as interesting and as useful as 
Arithmetic, or Algebra, or Geography, or any other study, I am 
mistaken. These principles apply to general grammar, — to the 
grammars of all languages. Of course it will be found that in some 
languages there are some classes not enumerated here; but this 
results from idiomatic usages. To conform to the present customs 
it may be best to parse the sabstantive pronouns merely as personal 
pronouns^ possessive pronouns, or relative pronouns ; and interroga- 
tives, merely as interrogative pronouns. 

But we seldom find suitable models, or formulas, for parsing rela- 
tive pronouns, — and especially compound relatives. For instance, 
Mhe teacher should know, and the scholar should be taught, that, to 
parse '^whaty^ for example, in the sentence, *' I have possessed your 
grace of what I purpose," he is not called upon to parse " that that^^^ 
or " that which " ; since " what," unlike the other compounds, is not 
a compound, but a primitive word, — from the SdL^onhwoet, or hwat, — - 
and is called compound merely because, while it represents the antece- 
dent, like all other relatives, it is used also to embody the idea of the 
antecedent itself. But the same is sometimes said of who and which 
when the antecedent is unexpressed ; not with the same propriety, 
for by good usage the antecedent is inadmissable before wha;t-, but is 
easily and necessarily understood before who and which. Though for 
all I am able to see, usage alone makes the distinction. In parsing 
then, it is well enough to talk about " that which^^ &c., as being the 
equivalents of what ; but parse what. All thus far said relates to the 
substantive and declarative use of what. 

Having said so much about parsing what, I will propose the follow- 
ing concise formula : What is a compound relative pronoun, neuter 
gender, third person, singular number, and the antecedent principle 
[of it] is objective case after of: QRule ;) but the case of the relative 
principle, according to the rule for the relative, " depends on the con- 
struction of the clause to which it belongs :" objective case after pur- 
pose ; (^Rule.') The relative part is also an adjective subordinate . 
conjunction, connecting the clauses, " I have possessed your grace of 
what^"* and '' I purpose what ;" {fiule^ 

What is necessarily repeated in classifying the clauses. The com- 
pounds of what, as whatever, whatsoever, are to be parsed by the same 
model, with the additional remark that the antecedent principle 
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[part, or element,] is modified by ever^ or soever, — as the case may 
be, — an indefinite limiting adjective element having the force of any. 

In parsing the adjective pronouns and pronominal adjectives, as 
well as the other definitive adjectives we should be more explicit than 
merely to state the general class. Thus, ** these^^ in the sentence, 
*' These are Thy glorious works," is a demonstrative adjective pro- 
noun ; and in the sentence, " These things are true," " <Ae«e" is a 
demonstrative pronominal definitive adjective. 

The subject of the conjugation of the verb in the next number 
will close this series of articles on grammer. 

J. S&. R. 



£XTBACT FBOM TKE ANNUAL BJSFOBT OF THE SCHOOL COMMIT- 
TEN OF THS CITT OF FBOVIBENCE— 1866. 

REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE IN 1791. 

At a town meeting of the Freemen of the town of Providence, 
held, by adjournment, at the State House, on Monday the 1st day of 
August, 1791. 

Whereas, the School Committee, who were, on the 6th and 13th 
days of June last, appointed and continued to make report respecting 
a petition pending before the meeting, for the erection of schools in 
this town, the expense whereof is to be paid out of the town treasury, 
presented the following report, to wit ; 

To the Freemen of the Town of Providence, to be convened next 
by adjournment, the underwritten members of your School Com- 
mittee, in pursuance of your resolution at your last meeting, report : 

After the most deliberate and mature consideration of the subject, 
we are clearly of opinion, that the measure proposed by the peti- 
tioners is eligible, for many reasons : 

1st. Useful knowledge generally diffused among the people is the 
surest means of securing the rights of man, of promoting the public 
prosperity, and perpetuating the liberties of a country. 

2d. As civil community is a kind of joint tenancy, in respect to 
the gifts and abilities of individual members thereof, it seems not 
improper that the disbursements necessary to qualify those individuals 
for usefulness, should be made from common funds. 
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3d. Our lives and properties, in a free State, are so much in the 
power of our fellow citizens, and the reciprocal advantages of daily 
intercourse are so much dependent on the information and integrity of 
of our neighbors, that no wise man can feel himself indifferent to the 
progress of useful learning, civilization, and the preservation of morals, 
in the community where he resides. 

4th. The most reasonable object of getting wealth, after our own 
wants are supplied, is to benefit those who need it ; and it may with 
great propriety be demanded, — in what way can those whose wealth 
is redundant, benefit their neighbors more certainly and permanently, 
than by furnishing to their children the means of qualifying them to 
become good dnd useful citizens, and of acquiring an honest livelihood? 

5th. In schools established by public authority, and whose teachers 
are paid by the public, there will be reason to hope for a more faith- 
ful and impartial discharge of the duties of instruction, as well as of 
discipline, amgng the scholars, than can be expected when the mas- 
ters are dependent on individuals for their support. 

These, among other reasons, have led your Committee to investi- 
gate the means of accomplishing an object so desirable as the estab- 
lishment of a competent number of schools in this town, to be sup- 
ported at the town's expense. The Brick School House and Whipple 
Hall are buildings conveniently situated for our present purpose ; 
but, as the former is, in part, and the latter wholly, private property, 
it will become necessary that the individual owners should be compen- 
sated, and the entire property of those buildings vested in the town. 

The large number of inhabitants on the west side of the river ren- 
ders it indispensably necessary that a suitable School House be erect- 
ed on a lot to be provided for that purpose on that side of the river. 
It would also be proper that a fourth School House should be provid- 
ed, on a convenient let to be procured near the lower end of the 
town. 

When your Committee consider, that, according to the late enum- 
eration, there are in this town twelve hundred and fifty-six white 
males under sixteen years of age, they cannot estimate the number of 
scholars lower, than to require, at the Brick School House, a principal 
Master and Assistants ; at the School House on the west side of the river, 
a principal Master and Assistants ; and a principal Master and Assistants 
at each of the other School Houses ; to be appointed by, and amenable 
to, a committee to be chosen by the Freemen annually assembled 
according to law, to be called the Town's School Committee, for the 
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time being ; by whom also the salaries of such teachers, from time to 
time, shall be contracted for, and paid by orders by said Committee, 
drawn on the town treasury. The Assistants to be occasionally 
appointed, when need may require. 

Your Committee are further of opinion that, all the aforesaid 
schools be subjected to such rules and regulations, from time to time, 
as may be devised and formed by the School Committee, for the time 
being, after the same shall have received the approbation of the Free- 
men of this town, in town meeting legally assembled. 

And as the Society of Friends have a convenient School Room of 
their own, and choose to educate their children under the tuition of 
their own members, and the direction of Committees of their own 
Meeting ; it is recommended, that they receive, from time to time, of 
the money raised for schooling, according as the proportion which the 
number of scholars in their school shall bear to the whole number 
educated out of the town's funds, to be ascertained by their Com- 
mittee to the Town's Committee, who are to give orders on the town 
treasury for the same, as in the case of other schools; — their school 
being open to the Town's Committee, for their inspection and advice 
in regard to the moral conduct and learning of the children, not inter- 
fering in respect to the address or manners of the Society, in relation 
to their religious opinions. 

Finally, your Committee recommend, as new and further powers 
are hereby proposed to be granted to, and exercised by, the Town's 
future School Committee, which were not in contemplation at the 
time of their appointment, that they have liberty to resign their places, 
and that a School Committee be appointed for the Town of Provi- 
dence, to remain in office till the next annual choice of Town Officers, 
and instructed to report the rules and regulations aforesaid to the next 
town meeting : That a committee be also appointed to contract, in 
behalf of the town, for suitable lots where to build the two new School 
Houses proposed to be erected, and to form plans and an estimate of 
the expense of such buildings ; and to report the same to the next town 
meeting : That said committee last mentioned also inquire and report 
on what terms the proprietors of the Brick School House and Whip- 
ple Hall will relinquish their claims to the town. 

JAMES MANNING, MOSES BADGER^ JOHN DORRANCE, 

ENDS HITCHCOCK, JABEZ BOWEN, THEODORE FOSTER, 

MOSES BROWN, DAVID HOWELX, WELCOME ARN,Q|^ 

JOSEPH SNOW, BENJAMIN BOURN, 

PsoYiDBNCB, July (7th month,) A. D. 1791. 
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And the said report having been duly considered, It is Voted and 
Resolved, That the same be received and adopted, except as to the 
resignation of the School Committee, who are hereby continued, and 
directed to draft rules and regulations for the government of said 
schools, and to make report at the next town meeting. 
^ It 18 further Resolved^ That Messrs. Moses Brown, John Brown, 
Welcome Arnold, Edward Thurber, Charles Keene, Zephaniah 
Andrews and Charles Lippitt, or the major part of them, be and they 
are hereby appointed a Committee to procure the lots in said report 
mentioned ; to inquire the terms on which the proprietors of Whipple 
Hall, and the Brick School House, will relinquish their rights in said 
buildings to the town ; to estimate the expense of the two new School 
Houses, and to perform all other business required of the Committee 
last mentioned in said report ; and that they also make report to the 
next town meeting. 

Ordered^ That these resolutions be published in the newspapers in 

this town. 

A true copy — witness, 

DANIEL COOKE, Town Clerk. 



MB. BIiOW-AND-EAST. 



Some teachers follow the same routine, day after day and week 
after week, with a monotony much like that of travelling across an 
Illinois prairie. The text-book, and that alone, seems to be their 
infallible guide, and any movement made beyond it is avoided as a 
"radical" experiment. Some, perhaps, think they are the regulators 
of the educational clock-work, and look with religious horror upon 
one who may be a little " ahead of the time." 

Well, it may be that these conservatives are needed in the educa- 
tional circle, as well as in the political arena, to be a general warning 
to those who may get too fast in the onward march. But, after all, 
it would please us better to see more of the genius of the present 
time exemplified in their lives. We should hke to have them sub- 
scribe and pay for at least one educational publication, and moreover, 
attend, occasionally, some of the various meetings devoted to the 
general prosperity of the rising generation and consequently for the 
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good of the country. Still, we remember " this is a free country," 
and all we would wish we cannot at present obtain, for each will take 
his own course ; yet we might feel some satisfaction if this Mr. Slow- 
and-Easy would wake up at home, even in his own school-room. But 
this is not so ; for we lately visited his school and found he had the 
same monotonous way there. It was a warm day, and Mr. S. was, 
with the pupils, breathing air from which a very large per cent, of 
oxygen had taken its leave, and on speaking with this honored mem- 
ber of the profession about the means of ventilation and the influence 
of good air, he seemed to be entirely indifferent, and worse than all, 
ignorant of the general laws pertaining to the subject. 

Mr. Slow-and-Easy had a slow-and-easy school. The pupils took 
their own time to answer, which was often so long that any other teach- 
er would have been unable to command his nervous system under the 
"charge," but Mr. S. is of other stuff. He took his time, and the 
pupils took theirs. 

We soon saw that our stop there must be short, for we could not 
endure it, but fortunately it was near noon. The teacher sticks close 
to the text-book. The pupil who gets the printed questions is safe, 
and sure to be "perfect." Mr. Slow-and-Easy never ventures to 
depart from the " authorized text-books." The reason '• why" would 
cause as much surprise in that school as a sudden earthquake without 
previous notice. Mr. S. never smiles in school, on principle, we sup- 
pose. The " nice points " he considers of small importance, and the 
rules in Latin are invariably read from the text-book during recitation. 

We dined with this gentleman of our profession. He had a few 
books. The conversation turned upon the new Latin Grammar by 
Prof. Harkness, and other publications of a late date on topics con- 
nected with our pirofession. He had never seen them, and much 
worse, knew nothing of them. 

We also found he seldom if ever visited the parents, but kept close, 
or, as he, with some self-inflation, expressed it, " attended solely to 
his own business." We did not venture to suggest that it might be 
his "business" to become acquainted with parents and show an 
interest in all connected directly or indirectly with his school. 

But time and space will fail us if we attempt to go further. Fel- 
low teacher, be alive ; and if you wish others to be interested in you, 
be interested in them. If you are dreaming, wake up to the demands 
of the age. We live fast, and you may get so far behind,, that the 
darkness of old times will completely envelop you. jy 

3 
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THE BIGHTS AND OBIiIOATIONS OF TEACHERS. 



AN IMPOBTANT DECISION BY JUDGE 8ANFORD. 



The following decfeion, rendered by Judge Sanford in the case of 
Mr. Lewis, who was prosecuted for assault and battery in the punish- 
ment of a pupil of his school, will be read with great interest, as the 
matters of which it treats are of great practical importance, and are 
but imperfectly understood by very many people. 

State vs. John G. Lewis, City Court, New Haven. 

This is a prosecution brought by the State against John G. Lewis, 
principal of one of the public schools of New Haven, charging him 
with an assault and battery on one Framcis M. Hoban, a pupil in the 
school, on the 21st day of July last. 

As reference has been made by counsel to the law applicable to 
cases of this character, it may be well to consider for a moment what 
the legal rights and powers of a schoolmaster are, in respect to the 
infliction of punishment, where, in his judgment, the same is neces- 
sary to prevent the repetition of an offense, on the part of a pupil, 
and for the support of good government and proper discipline in the 
school. I say, in his judgment, because, from the nature of the 
case, the master alone can determine whether punishment is neces- 
sary. Says Judge Black stone : " The master is in loco parentis, and 
has such a portion of the powers of the parent committed to his 
charge as may be necessary to answer the purposes for which he is 
employed." 

The right to inflict punishment, for proper cause, belongs to the 
master, the law having clothed him with that authority ; and the 
question is simply in what form, and to what extent, it may be 
administered by him. 

Judge Swift, remarking upon this subject, says : " A schoolmaster 
has a right to inflict moderate corporal punishment upon his scholars, 
for this is necessary for the support of good government in his school ; 
but he should reserve this as a last resort, when all other measures 
fail. He should avoid all unnecessary severity, or extreme cruelty. 
If all gentle and moderate measures fail, the master is vested with 
the power of inflicting corporal punishment. This should be done 
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with coolness and deliberation, not in the heat of passion, and with a 
suitable instrument ; the blows should be inflicted, not on the head, 
but on those parts of the body where there is no danger of material 
injury, and with a moderation or severity proportioned to the nature 
of the offence, and the stubborness of the offender." 1 SwifU Dig* 63. 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held, that " if in inflict- 
ing punishment upon his pupils, the master goes beyond the limit of 
moderate castigation, and either in the degree or mode of correction 
is guilty of any unreasonable and disproportioned violence or force, 
he is clearly liable for such excess in a criminal prosecution." 4 Gray^s 
-B., 36. 

In North Carolina, it has been held that " A teacher will not be 
held responsible, unless the punishment be such as to occasion perma- 
nent injury to the child, or be inflicted merely to gratify his own evil 
passions." 2 Bev. ^ Bae.^ 365. 

This is the only case in which the court undertakes to define what 
excessive puliishment is, namely, " Such as to occasion permanent 
injury to the child," and is not, in this regard, sustained by the more 
modern authorities. 

I refer to but a single decision further, and I quote somewhat at 
length. 

In the case of Lander vs. Seaver, 32 Vermont^ 124, the court used 
this language : " In determining what is a reasonable punisment, 
various considerations must be regarded, the nature of the offense, 
the apparent motive and disposition of the offender, the influence of 
his example and conduct upon others, and the sex, age, size, and 
strength of the pupil to be punished. Among reasonable persons 
much difference prevails as to the" circumstances which will justify the 
infliction of punishment, and the extent to which it may properly be 
administered. On account of this difference of opinion, and the diffi- 
culty which exists in determining what is a reasonable punishment, 
and the advantage which the master has by being on the spot, to 
know all the circumstances, the manner, look, tone, gestures, and 
language of the offender, (which are not always easily described,) and 
thus to form a correct opinion as to the necessity and extent of the 
punishment, considerable allowance should be made to the teacher by 
way of protecting him in the exercise of his discretion. Especially 
should he have this indulgence when he appears to have acted from 
good motives, and not from anger or malice. Hence the teacher is 
not to be held liable on the ground of excess of punishment, unless 
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the punishment is clearly excessive, and would be held so in the gen- 
eral judgment of reasonable men. If the punishment be thus clearly 
excessive, then the master should be held liable for such excess, 
though he acted from good motives in inflicting the punishment, and 
in his own judgment considered it necessary, and not excessive. But 
if there is any reasonable doubt whether the punishment was exces- 
sive, the master should have the benefit of the doubt." 

I think, therefore, the following may safely be adopted as the rule : 
That while the master, to a certain extent, and for certain purposes, 
stands in loco parentis^ and has, for sufficient cause, the right to inflict 
reasonable corporal punisment, while the pupil is under his charge, he 
must exercise a reasonable judgment and sound discretion in deter- 
mining when to punish and to what extent ; but the punishment must 
not be excessive or cruel, nor inflicted for the purpose of gratifying 
private malice or his own evil passions. 

Punishments may be severe, yet entirely reasonable ; and on the 
other bapd, even moderate punishments may under certain circum- 
stances, be unreasonable ; but excessive and cruel punishments are not 
only unreasonable, but unlawful, and for their infliction the master 
may be held criminally responsible. 

Whether the punishment inflicted is excessive or cruel, is a ques- 
tion of fact to be determined in each particular case that may arise. 

In the case now under consideration, if I could find from the evi- 
dence that the injuries upon Hoban were caused by the accused, in 
the manner and under the circumstances detailed by the boy himself, 
I should have ho hesitation in saying that the punishment inflicted 
was excessive and cruel, and that the master had made himself 
criminally liable. 

But what are the facts as established by the testimony ? 

On the 21st of July last, and during the regular school hours, Mr. 
Lewis, as a punishment for some supposed misdemeanor on the part 
of young Hoban, directed him to take his book and go to the recita- 
tion-room. The order was reluctantly obeyed. At the closing of the 
school, but before the pupils had retired, he came out of the room 
without permission, and was immediately ordered back by the teacher. 
The order was several times repeated, and Hoban repeatedly refused 
to obey. Seizing two or three brushes, which were lying near by 
with oaths and language most foul, and threats of violence if the 
teacher approached him, he dared him to come on, and all this in the 
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presence of a large number of the scholars. Hoban is a boy of four- 
teen years of age, of fair size for his years, and, as it would seem, 
possessed of more than ordinary strength. It is clear, under all the 
circumstances, there was but one course for the teacher to pursue. 
He must vindicate his authority. It was necessary for the good of 
the school, as well as of the boy himself, that he should learn obe- 
dience and submission to that authority. For the milder offense, a 
mild punishment had been inflicted by sending him to the recitation- 
room to study by himself. For the more serious offenses, the insults 
to the teacher, the refusal to obey a proper command, the vulgar and 
profane language, the threats to kill the teacher if he should attempt 
to whip him, it was manifestly fitting and proper that he should 
receive a severer punishment. Mr. Lewis now approached the boy, 
who endeavored to strike him with the brushes. A struggle ensued, 
in which the teacher, notwithstanding the violent resistance of the 
pupil, succeeded in pushing him into the recitation-room ; but I do not 
find that he used more force than was necessary to accomplish this 
object. 

It was during this struggle that the boy received the injuries about 
the head and face, though I have no reason to believe that they were 
the result of blows inflicted directly by the accused. However this 
may be, the teacher was in the performance of his duty, the boy was 
making unlawful resistance ; and I apprehend the law to be, that if 
the pupil receives an injury while making unlawful resistance to the 
master, who is using no more force than is necessary to enforce obe- 
dience to a lawful command, or to accomplish a lawful purpose, the 
injury thus received is not the punishment for the excess or cruelty 
of which the master may be held criminally liable. 

The boy testifies that he was struck on the head with the butt-end 
of a horse-whip. The fact is, no such instrument was used. He 
swears, too, that he was knocked down, and afterwards lifted by his 
feet, and his head thrown against the iron support of a chair. This 
story is not only improbable, but its falsity is abundantly established 
by the testimony of other witnesses, teachers as well as pupils. He 
states, that he made use of no improper language. On the contrary, 
it appears that he was exceedingly profane and indecent in his 
remarks ; and on the other material points he is so clearly in error, 
that I am compelled to take his whole statement with much allowance. 

The boy was whipped by Mr. Lewis after getting him into the 
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recitation-room, but I do not find that the whipping was either cruel 
or excessive, and though severe, taking into consideration all the 
circumstances under which it was inflicted, it was not in my judg- 
ment unreasonable, but entirely justifiable. The accused is therefore 
discharged. — American Educational Monthly. 



QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



ABITHMETIO. 



1. Multiply 801.0101 by 70.09, subtract from the product 55990.900099, add to the 
remainder 506.015, divide the sum by .08, call the quotient pounds of beef and find 
its value at $20. per bbl. Ans. $822,391. 

2. Reduce six-elevenths of an acre to lower denominations. 

.006} 



f 2h .007 ^ r 7-11 .001 

3. X -^ X 

L .031 7 7-9 J [ 5-9 28-! 



= 44. 



-25 ^ 

4. A note for $800.50, dated Jan. 10th, 1860, and payable in 90 days, ^as dis- 
counted at a bank March Ist, 1860. When was It due, and what sum was received 
on it, money being worth 6| per cent. ? 

Ans. Due April 12th. Sum received, $794,196. 

5. I paid for goods $800. cash, and after keeping them seven months sold them 
at an advance of 25 per cent, of their first cost. What was my gain per cent ? 

A„B.205. 

6. I sent my agent $1626. to invest in cotton at 8^ cents a lb., first deducting 
his commission of If per cent, on the purchase money. Required the number of 
bales purchased, each weighing 600 lbs. Ans. 32. 

7. For what sum must a note payable in 5 months be written, that when dis- 
counted at a bank money enough may be received to purchase a house-lot 8 rds. 
long, 115 ft. 6 in. wide and worth at the rate of $5000. per acre ? 

Ans. $1795.7927. 

8. I purchased goods at 16| per cent, less than their real worth and sold them at 
8^ p. c. less than their real worth. What was my gain per cent. ? Ans. 10. 

9. A certain window contains 15 panes of glass. The distance between the oppo- 
site corners of each pane is 5 inches more than the length of the pane. Required 
the number of square feet of glass in the window, each pane being 15 inches wide. 

Ans. Z\i sq. ft. 

10. Divide $2,610. among A, B, C and D, so that when A receives $5.00, B 
shall receive $3^, and C shall receive three-fifths of a dollar as often as A receives 
two-thirds of a dollar, and D shall receive $1^ as often as B receives $2^. 

Ans. A, $900. ; B, $600. ; C, $810. ; D, $300. 
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MENTAJC ABITHMETIO. 

1. If from 8 times the third of a number there be taken 65 more than twice the 
number, i the number minus 40 will still remain. Required the number. 

Ans. 36. 

2. What number is that to which if 3^ times itself be added, and from the sum 
there be subtiact^d 10 times the fourth of the number, and the remainder be multi- 
plied by five- sixths and 1| be added to the product, the sum will be 12} more than 
four-ninths the number ? Ans. 9. 

3. If I sell mj pencils at 4i| cents each I would lose $1.17 ; and if at 6| cents 
apiece I would gain $1.17. How many pencils have I ? Ans. 104. 

4. A girl bought some needles at 20 for 3 cents, and as many more at 800 for a 
dollar. She sold them at 8 for a cent, and found she had lost 6^ cents. How many 
had she ? Ans. 500. 

5. A person being asked the time of day, answered that if to the time past mid- 
night be added its |, one-sixth, |, and five-twelfths, the sum will be equal to H times 
the time to noon. Required the time. Ans. 4 o'clock, ▲. m. 

61 7 

6. A's money is to B's as — to — ; but after A has spent $95.33 and B $62.30, 

6 9 
A's money just equals B's. What had each ? 

Ans. A had $187.17 ; B had $154.14. 
7* A and B invest equal sums in trade. A loses a sum equal to 6| per cent, of 
his stock, when his money is seTen-nintbs oi B's. B gains $97,371. What did 
each invest ? Ans. $486,875. 

8. If a merchant sells } his goods for the cost of the entire lot, what doss he gain 
percent.? Ans. 33^. 

9. I bought goods for 88 and eight-ninths per cent, of their real worth and sold 
them for 10 per cent, less than their real worth. What was my gain per cent. ? 

Ans. U. 

10. A boy being asked the time of day, answered, that nine-tenths of the time 
past noon is equal to three-fifths of one-half the time to midnight. What was the 
hour ? Ans. 3 o'clock, p. m. 



GB. 

1. Write three proper nouns, five abstract nouns, five collective nouns, five ver- 
bal nouns and two diminutive nouns. 

2. Write nouns opposed in gender to — lady, administrator, niece, belle, sultan, 
marquis, madam, testator, bride, lad. 

3. Compare — humble, ceaseless, polite, eternal, ripe, omnipotent, discreet, 
rectangular, robust, fortieth. 

4. Analyze the following sentence : Teachers can trust those pupils who are 
always truthful. 

H, In two different propositions use the same word as an adjective and as a noun. 

6. Write the plurals of — tooth, cupful, court-yard, woman- servant, calico, 
alley, hoof, sister-in-law, theory, stimulus. 

7. Write the possessive singular and plural of — alderman, father-in-law» 
mistress, needle, body. , 

8. Write a sentence containing a substantive clause and analyze it. 
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9. Parse the italic words in the following : Behold thy ways, think not to escape 
jttsttee. 

10. Correct the following sentences that are incorrect : (a.) He had no right 
to have done that. (6.) He ought not to have done it. (c.) We expected to have 
finished the task, {d.) These sort of things are easily managed, (e.) Each of you 
are entitled to your share. (/.) The nations who have wise rulers are happy. 
(^.) It is me. (A.) Whom do you think he is ? (t.) Virtue, and not riches, con- 
stitute the happiness of a nation. (J,) The majority was disposed to adopt the 
measure. 



WOBDS FOB SFEIiXiING. 

1. Cataract, mantelpiece, simmering, schedule, skeptic, despicahle, imminent, 
allegiance, armfuls, portentious. sonorous, italic, prattler, pleasurable, metallic, 
privilege, statutes, irresistible, inseparably, haggard, vicissitude, detestable, massacre, 
emaciated, transient, orisons, meanders, superannuated, trimmed, embezzled, super- 
numerary, caravansary, misspelled, admitted, limited, daisies, nebulse, lodgment, 
tyrob, zeros, echoes, volcanoes, macerate, tocsin, talon, valise, banish, clannish, 
ineligible, fricassee. — 60. 

2. Committing, grottos, inflammation, hymeneal, hymning, diarrhoetic, witticism, 
pallid, ripple, panel, docile, abridgment, verdigris, indelible, trollop, wassail, mil- 
lenary (1000 years,) milinery, annalize, stalwart, caoutchouc, pentateuch, phylac- 
tery, guaiacum, pleurisy, pupilary, gamut, callus (n.), buddhism, psoas, defamatory, 
callous (adj.), ptolemaic, sibylline, varioloid, tridactylous, trpillage, paraphernalia, 
nugget, nescience, harangue, gossamer, dulcimer, indigenous, epiphysis, colonnade, 
bronchitis, eeneid, abstruse, accelerate. — 50. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



SUPERUTTEITDBNT'S QUARTEULT BEPOBT. 

Office of the Superintendent, Phovidencb, Nov. 24, 1866. 
To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : — Among the numerous and everchanging duties of the Superin- 
tendent, there is no one more difficult to perform than that of reporting, each term, 
on the character and condition of our schools. Under a system so long tried and 
perfected by the large experience and observation of the devoted friends of educa- 
tion, but little remains to be done in our schools but to carry out vigorously, in all 
their details, what has been so wisely planned. Imperfections are incident to all 
human systems, and are to be remedied as they become apparent. 

It must be evident to all, that the continued efficiency and prosperity of our 
schools will ever depend upon the tone of public sentiment in regard to the public 
value of education. In a community where there is an indifference or an apathy in 
reference to the great cause of public education, it will be impossible under any sys- 
tem, or by any efforts, however wisely directed, to advance schools to a very high 
standard of excellence. The vigor and life of every school must come from the 
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people. When the pulsations of its heart are warm and Tigorous, a life-giying energy 
will be imparted to every effort to elevate and improve the young. 

The responsibilities of teachers were never greater nor their duties more arduous 
than they are at the present time. The youth under their charge are to be educated, 
not only in the elements of knowledge as contained in books and taught in schools, 
but they are to be instructed in the great duties of life — duties belonging to every 
sphere in which moral and intelligent agents may be called to act. The vital prin- 
ciples that underlie all our social and civil blessings are being examined and discussed 
more than ever before. And our youth should be educated for the exigencies of the 
times in which they live. They should particularly be trained to inaividual and in- 
dependent thought. And they should be well fortified and protected by the whole 
panoply of virtue and truth against the dangers and the evils to which they will be 
exposed. The ordeal to which their moral principles will be subjected will be 
searching in the extreme. 

The passion for sudden wealth, which has been excited by so many instances of 
rapid and almost fabulous accumulation, has become so absorbing and engrossing as 
to endanger every sentiment of honor, fidelity and truth. The ordinary profits of 
ligitimate trade and the rewards of honorable labor are deemed wholly inadequate 
to satisfy this grasping ambition ; hence every artifice and stratagem that ingenuity 
can devise are resorted to without scruple. Speculation in every department of 
trade, the most daring and reckless, are becoming rife. And the frequency with 
which frauds of the basest character are committed with impunity, is fast deadening 
the public conscience and rendering it less and less sensitive to the violations of 
plighted faith, and to the sacrifice of mercantile honor. Integrity is losing its 
sacred character : and confidence in man, the basis of all honorable intercourse, is 
being shaken. Duplicity and deception are becoming synonymous with shrewdness 
and skill, if not reckoned among the virtues. 

It is to the custodv of the youth, who are now about to enter upon the sphere of 
active life, that the citadel of truth and the sanctity of mercantile faith are soon to 
be committed. Never were higher and nobler duties ever imposed on man. The 
brightness of the future and the permanency and stability of all that is fundamental 
in moral obligations, are depending mainly upon the culture that is now being 
wrought in the hearts and minds of youth. No opportunity should pass unimprov- 
ed, no means or agency left unemployed. Lessons of practical wisdom, drawn from 
the past, should be enforced with all the persuasive earnestness of a divine teacher. 
Admonitions and warnings, coming from the moral wrecks strewn so thickly along 
the pathway of life, should be sounded in the ears of every youth, till they reach down 
to tbe very depths of his being, and arouse his conscience to vigorous action. 

There are also evils of a local nature that require special attention. Never were 
the avenues to ruin so broad and inviting as at present., Every conceivable tempta- 
tion is thrown directly in the pathway of the young. Ignorance and vice go hand in 
hand with but comparatively few checks to arrest their mad ci^eer. They are 
gathering to their haunts all the unwary victims whom they» by their fiendish arts, 
can entrap. 

It appears from the recent census that there are now in our city nearly three 
thousand adult persons who can neither read nor write, and more than one thousand 
children between the ages of five and sixteen who do not attend any school. We 
need not the spirit of prophecy to foretell the infiuence of these classes on the future 
prospects of our city. Ought not all who honor virtue- and detest vice, unite in 
some vigorous and systematic efforts to check, if they cannot eradicate the evils 
-which threaten us. 

We have abundant reason to be proud of the monuments of noble charity with 
-which our city is so conspicuously adorned. But is there net a higher duty still ? If it 
be wise, if it be Christian, to seek to alleviate in every way the woes and miseries of 
snfitering humanity, is not that a Heaven-born charity that aims to remove the 
eatdset and the sources of this suffering ? 

There are other causes operating more or less unfavorably on our schools, 
^xnong these. Fashion may be regarded as holding a very prominent place. Her 
induence is felt in every department, but more particularly in the higher grades. 
"When fashion once utters her behest, we might as well perhaps attempt to resist an 
established law of nature as to escdpe her tyranny. To whatever she dictates we 
irolixntaiily submit, no matter how preposterous or absurd. Ease, cumfort, health 
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and eren life itself, are often offered a willing sacrifice on her cruel shrine. Every 
principle of taste, beauty and propriety may be violated and ignored, and yet we 
cheerfully acquiesce in whatever she demands. No Heathen or Pagan Deity ever 
held such absolute sway over their ignorant and degraded votaries as the Tyrant 
Fashion has, at the present day, over those who boast most of their intellectual and 
moral grandeur. 

The tendency of a fashionable education is to undervalue what is elementary, 
practical and useful, and to over-estimate what is ornamental and showy, as though 
we had no higher aims, and no more sacred duties to perform, than simply to amuse 
and be amused ; overlooking entirely the end of all true culture, which should be to 
prepare the young to adorn and beautify life by the fruit wreaths of noble deeds and 
virtuous living. 

The usual results have crowned the labors of most of cur teachers the past term. 
The few errors and faults that have been manifest are to be attributed to inexperience 
and to a want of skill, rather than to any lack of faithfulness or interest in their 
work. 

I would again earnestly recommend to all teachers to give their instruction a more 
practical character, to prepare their pupils better for the common duty and the ordi- 
nary business of life. They should be taught how to use most effectively all the 
knowledge they acquire. 

I would recommend additional tests in the examination of our schools, that we 
may ascertain, not only what pupils know, but what they can do. It is not an un- 
comm'on occurrence to meet with scholars who have completed their education at 
school, and have passed a stisfactory examination in many of the higher branches 
of study, to be ignorant of some of the simplest elements of knowledge. They can 
solve difficult problems in Algebra and Geometry, and yet they will make frequent 
mistakes in orthography, violate the plainest rules in Grammar, and fail entirely in 
the correct use of the fractions. This defect ought, at once, to be remedied. Pen- 
manship, in particular, ought to receive more attention than is now given to it. 
There are few schools in which great inprovements have been made. 

There should be, at least, a daily exercise in all our Intermediate and Grammar 
schools ; and there should be the most careful supervision over this by all the teach- 
ers, that no bad habits are formed. And in order to produce a change in this re- 
spect I would suggest the propriety of making the Committee on Music, or some 
other one, a special committee on writing, that they may examine, each school and 
report its progress. 

There is ano!;her prominent defect which ought not to be passed by.. There is but 
little decidedly good elocution in our schools. Pupils are not trained as much as 
they ought to be in an easy, natural and graceful utterance. Declamation ought to 
receive weekly attention in every school. I know teachers will reply that they have 
not time for these duties. If this is so, then special instruction in these branches 
should be provided, for they are certainly of as great if not greater practical impor- 
tance than music. 

The number of pupils in attendance the past term is smaller than usual. The 
demand for labor has been so great and so remunerative and the necessity of families 
have been so increased by the high cost of living, that a large number of boys have 
left our Grammar and Intermediate schools for work. In not a few instances, how- 
ever, I fear that parents have been willing for immediate gain to sacrifice the future 
welfare of their children by denying them the privileges of an education so liberally 
provided for them. 

The whole number registered is 7,149. In the High School there are 278 ; in the 
Grammar School 1,747 ; in the Intermediate 1,897 ; and in the Primary 3,327. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL LEACH, Supt. Public Schools. 



Its Merits Gbow upon You. — •« It is not a careless reading we have given to the 
new illustrated edition of Webster's Dictionary, and we have found that the more 
care we spent upon it, and the further perusal, the more profit and pleasure we got 
from it. We commend it heartily, and we believe with reasons which those who 
consult it will understand*" — Christian Examiner, 
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BHODB ISIiAND nrSTITUTB OF INSTBUGTION. 

Thb next Annual Meeting of the Rhode Uland Inetiiute of Instruction wiU be held 
in Peotidence, at the Central Congreoational Chubch, Benefit street , on Friday 
and Saturday, the 26th and 27th of January. Addressee are expected from Professors 
R. P. DiTNN, S. S. Greene, and J. L. Diman, of Brown University; S. H. Taylor, 
LL. D., Principal of Phillips Academy , Andover, Mass. ; Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, Jr., 
of Harvard College, and others. 



** A MsBRT Christmas and a Hapft New Year " to all the kind patron« and 
firiends of The Schoolmaster, and the hearty wish of a glad and prosperous year 
to all who in any wise are laboring for the progress of Education all oyer our land. 
Thus speaks The Schoolmaster, as its pages once more greet you, near the gra^e of 
the old and on the threshold of a new and more glorious time. Clouds and dark- 
ness were above and around us, when last we sent out our New Year's greetings. 
The agonies of our national struggle were upon us. With unwavering faith and 
persistent hope we looked upward. 

" Tbe €k>d of battles heard oar cry 
And sent to iu the ficioiy." 

TInseen hands rolled away the storm-clouds, and when the summer's sun rose over our 
land, it shone upon a people beating their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks. The experiences and teachings of this old year 1865 have been 
worth all, and more than all their cost. Its noble record pn the page of history 
will balance the memory of a thousand years of ordinary times. A moment has 
been worth centuries of history. Our losses have been fearful, but our gains, how 
splendid ! It is no rhetorical flourish when our pens prefix that old word free to 
niany an institution which before was only half-emancipated or closely bound by the 
fetters of an iron bondage. That old word has been coined anew in the mint of our 
trial, purification and deliverance. What think you, fellow teachers, when we can 
write Free Schools on the banner of South Carolina as well as on that of Rhode 
Island ? Look higher, and in fiery letters we see Free Men written on that same 
blood-stained banner, never to be erased. •* What hath God wrought ? " With 
free institutions our work advances. We must go forth to educate and reclaim. 
Philanthropy, liberty and Christianity demand it. The banners of our educational 
purposes now float southward. We must not fail to possess the land, ere Ignorance 
and Despotism erect again their fallen altars, and offer thereon their hecatombs of 
hopeless victims. The Macedonian call and welcome salute us. God and duty 
command us to listen and obey. 

The old year has taken from us and from earth, some of our best friends and co- 
workers in Education. Br. Wayland, of our State, was one of the best and 
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brightest ornaments of our profession. A merciful Proyidence has spared most of 
those who were foremost in our ranks twelve months ago. 

Let us welcome the new year 1866 with an earnest purpose to accomplish more for 
ourselves, our profession, and our race than in any previous time. 

Let us rememher that we are living in ** a grand and awful time," and that the 
Future beckons us to a higher level of moral, intellectual and Christian duty. 



Wb have received the December number of The Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 
It is beautifully printed, and a more than usually interesting number. In the article 
upon corporal punishment in schools, the doctrine advanced— that in the conflict of 
law upon that subject in the several States, the teacher ought to punish according to 
his conscience — we cannot subscribe to. In whatever State he may be, let the teacher 
obey the law. It is quite time that the " higher law" doctrine should be restricted to 
its legitimate scope and authority. It has been perverted until it has poisoned every 
department of life, and has become a scandal, a nuisance, and wholly and widely de- 
moralizing in its eflects. It ought not in its degenerate use to find advocacy in our 
educational publications. The Schoolmaster ought, as it deserves to be, weU 
sustained. — Providence Daily Post, 
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HOLIDATSI HOLIDAYS! HOLIDATS ! 

Bead and Choose for Tourselves, if you can make a Choice where all is Good. 

LiPE AND Letters op Frederick W. Robertson, M. A., incumbent of Trinity 
ChapeU Brighton, 1847-63. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke, M. A., 2 vols. Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston.) 

Mr. Robertson, though belonging to a sect, was no sectarian. His pure and 
simple piety was a perpetual sermon and invitation to all classes of men to 
love God with all the heart and all the world as themselves. He more desired 
that men should become Christians than that the peculiar doctrines of any sect 
should be extended; yet he was a firm believer in the faith of the Episcopal 
church. His published sermons have delighted the hearts of Christians of all de- 
nominations ; and now that we have the record of his private life our love for the 
man and the Christian is greatly enhanced. Ko more interesting biography has been 
published for a long time. 

A Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith. Author of ** Alfred Hagart's House- 
hold," &c. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

We have all, at some time, listened to a friend, telling a story of his experience or 
travel, till we felt that we had been his companion through all his joumeyings, and 
had looked on the scenes of which we had only heard a description. It is just so 
with one who reads Mr. Smith's Summer in Skye. It is the most charming book in 
its freshness, and in vividness of its scenery painting, we have ever read. 
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Seaside Stttdies ik Natubal History. By Elizabeth 0. Agassiz and Alexander 
AgRssiz. Marine Animals of Massachusetts Bay. Radiates. Boston : Ticknor & 
Fields. 

This is a very interesting work on the Marine Animals found on the New England 
coast. The work is scientific, yet simple enough to be comprehended and understood 
by every one who has any desire to study the structure and habits of these animals. 
The book is printed on beautiful paper and is full of illustrations ; and is such a work 
as every dweller by the sea, or who visits it during the summer months, will wish to 
have with him. It is a valuable aid to the study of Natural History. 



Glimpses of Histobt. By George M. Towle. Boston : William Y. Spencer. 

We thank the author of this work for bringing together in one volume, so many 
biographical sketches of distinguished historical characters ; some of the most distin- 
guished are of our own time, and are wielding a mighty influence in moulding the 
public opinion on social and political questions, affecting the rights and the progress 
of universal free man. The book contains eleven articles, the tides of which are, 
** John Bright ;" •* Count Cavour ;" ** Alexis de Tocqueville ;'* ** Memorable Assassi- 
nations;" ««The Opening Scenes in the Rebellion;" •« The last of the Stuarts;" 
"Lord Chancellor Campbell;" <(The Last Bays of Chatham ;" •* Leigh Hunt ;" 
*< The Cardinal-Kings," (Wolsey'and Richelieu;) and *• A Century of English His- 
tory, 1760 to 1860. 

All the articles are very interesting, and the first threa pre-eminently so to Ameri- 
can readers at the present time, in view of what we have just experienced as a nation, 
and what we ought in justice to do to secure a prosperous and happy future to all 
within oar borders. Mr. Spencer has spared no pains to give the work a beautiful 
dress. 



Dictation Exebcises. By E. M. SeweU & S. R. Urbino. Published by S, R. 

XJrbino, 13 School Street, Boston. 

We have been deeply Interested in these exercises. We have not seen anything in 
the way of general exercises in spelling that meets the demand of the school-room 
so exactly as they do. The exercises are written in the form of letters, or are de- 
scriptive of places or persons, while the particular words to which attention is called 
are printed in italics. At the beginning of each lesson the rules of spelling are 
given and these rules are at once applied, which fastens in the mind of the pupil the 
meaning of the rul^. We commend these exercises to the critical examination of 
teachers. 



J. H. CoiiTON's Amebicak School Quabto Geogbafhy. Comprising the several 
departments of Mathematical, Physical and Civil Geography, with an Atlas of 
more than one hundred Steel Plate Maps, Profiles, and Plans, on forty'ttoo large 
sheeU. New York : Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., publishers. 

We have taken great pleasure in perusing the pages of this truly magnificent 
work. From the beginning to the end the book is intensely interesting. It is com- 
prehensive, treating with fullness all the different departments of the science of 
Geography and in such a manner as to. be easily understood by the youngest student. 
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We are particularly pleased with the maps, which are certainly unsurpassed, if 
equalled, in any other Geography. We like the plan adopted in this work of con- 
necting Physical Geography with the facts commonly embraced in geographical text- 
books. The great leading features of any country are physical, and as soon as possible 
the pupil should be made acquainted with it. The Physical Maps in this book are 
such as to give the student a complete knowledge of the physical appearance of 
eyery part of the world. We commend the book to the careful perusal of teachers, 
feeling assured they will not only be pleased with it but will deriye much useful 
knowledge by the study of it. 



Dotty Dimple. By Sophie May. 

The Faibt Book. By Sophie May. Lee & Shepard : Boston. « 

These books belong to the Prudy Series, and are charming stories for children. 
Dolly Dimple acts and talks just like a real child about what grown up people call 
the trifles of child-life ; but what is most real and of much importance to little folks. 

The Fairy Book is filled with interesting stories such as children never tire of 
hearing, though repeated daily. Sophie May understands a child's nature and what 
will please it. 

The Yankee Middt ; or. The Adventures of a Naval Officer, By Oliver Optic. 

Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

We have followed Oliver Optic on the land for a long time, and now we have 
taken a trip wtthhim on the sea, and we find him just as much at home on the one 
element as on the other. Quite an amphibious animal, this Optic. We shall expect 
to see him take to some oi the other elements soon, either fire or air. If so, we will 
agree to follow him. Lee & Shepard are fortunate in being the publishers of the works 
of so popular an author. 

• 

The "Little Folks" ought to thank the various publishers of Gamca for the 
great variety and pretty designs of the present season. 

Lee & Shepard give them the " Little Pet's Scarlet Alphabet," a Game and Pozzle, 
which makes the first steps to knowledge so very pleasant that it is only amusement 
to learn. 

Lee & Shepard also publish Mother Goose's Patch Work, with Mother Goose's 
Melodies thrown in on every patch. The stitches must run smoothly, equal to 
"Singer's" 

The Young Lieutenant ; or, The Adventures of an Army Officer, By Oliver Optic. 

Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

Oliver Optic is so well known, and anything relating to the loyal army in the late 
Bebellion is so interesting, that it is sufficient to give the title and author to insure the 
book's being purchased and read. This volume does not fall behind the author's 
other works in style and interest, which is sufficient paaise. 



Life of Hobacb Mann. By His Wife. Boston : Walker, Fuller & Co. 

Besides the public acts of every great man we wish to know something of him in 
the retirement of home and social life, when he was preparing for his public efforts. 
No one could tell us so well as Mrs. Mann, all the trials, discouragements, annoyances 
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and opposition that Mr. Mann bad to meet and orercome. Mr. Mann was a leader, a 
pioneer, in the cause of popular education in this country, and his life should be read 
by every one, that we may all know to whom we are indebted, more than to any one 
else, for our present advanced state of public schools, and for our improved and ele- 
gant school houses, for our graded system and all our other facilities and improvements 
in an educational point of view. Tliis is a beautiful edition and ought to be found in 
every library. 



Ottalib'b Stories for the Little Folks. Translated from the German of Madame 
Ottalie Wildermuth. By Anna B. Cooke. Boston : E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Like all German story books, this volume mingles fact with fancy. The German 
peasantry are a simple people, with a deeply religious faith in God as a rewarder of 
honest, trnthftil lives ; and yet they have almost as great faith in Fairies, to help 
them in their trials, as in an all-wise, overruling Providence. This book teaches a 
beautiful moral lesson with Fairy accompaniments. 

Cushions akd Corners ; or. Holidays at Old Orchard, By Mrs. R. J. Greene. 

Boston : E. P. Dutton & Co. 

We would like to go to Old Orchard to Christmas, and we would try to find all the 
cushions and avoid all the corners, and have a jolly good time every hour. This is a 
capital book, and we will promise all the children that they will like it. 

Christmas Holidays at Cedar Grote. By Mary Alice Seymour. Boston: 

E. P. Dutton A Co. 

This is an interesting book, and though designed for children it conveys much in- 
struction and a good moral influence, and will interest children of a larger growth. 
We have so proved it. 



Jean Inoelow's Poems. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

Those who haye read Jean Ingelow's •* High Tide'' and Songs of Seven, will need 
no words of ours to induce them to purchase the complete volume of tne anther's 
poems, which are full of beauty and tenderness. Roberts Brothers have just issued 
" The Songs of Seven," in beautiful binding and illustrated in the highest style of art ; 
a very attractive Christmas gift. 

The Privateersman. Adventures by Sea and Land, in Civil and Savage Life, one 
Hundred Years Ago. By Captain Marryat, R. N. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
Boys will be delighted with this book; for it is full of incidents, daring adventures, 

heroic acts, hair breadth escapes, and amusing anecdotes. The illustrations are yery 

good. 



Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Mind. By Theodore 
Parker. Selected from notes of unpublished Sermons. By Rufus Leighton. 
Boston : Charles W. Slack. 

Theodore Parker was a man of wonderful powers of mind, of pure heart and life, 
extensiye knowledge, of uncorruptible integrity, and whose whole soul and being 
was devoted to the elevation of man and woman from every sordid and degrading 
propensity, and to the breaking eyery yoke of oppression in church or state. He was 
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a reformer and therefore an enthusiast ; and all reformers, in their zeal for their work, 
become in a measure intolerant to their opponents. But even they who were most 
offended with his theology and his criticisms, during his life, have, since his death, 
awarded him the mead of purity of motive and an earnest desire to do good for the 
cause of humanity. The Bibliotheca Sacra, for October, says : " If his mischieyoas 
theology is put out of sight our generation furnishes no better type of the Tigorous 
and many-sided life of New England, or of its broad philanthrophies, than Theodore 
Parker." 

The book before us contains some of Mr. Parker's best thoughts and words, on almost 
erery topic which can interest the mind and heart of a thoughtful man or woman. 



D. B. Bbooks a Brother, 65 Washington Street, Boston, are the publishers of 
Brown's Pocket Memorandum and Almanac. 

This memorandum is the pioneer of all others, the present number being the XXIX. 
It is interesting to know from how small a beginnins: the present immense trade in 
memorandums and diaries has grown. 

Brooks & Brother also publish the Picture Password, by Ber. Joseph Banvard, D.D., 
designed to teach Scripture lessons with amusement; a very pretty game. 

They also publish Art Games of Painters and Paintings, Ancient and Modem, an 
instructive and entertaining game. The same publishers have a great variety of 
tablet cards from tiny ones of two leaves to very beautiful ones in ornamented wood 
and ivory cases. The latter are very pretty for Holiday presents. 



Thb Lady's Friend. — The publishers of this beautiful magazine have issued a 
magnificent number for January. The leading steel engraving, • * The Porest Gleaner," 
is a perfect gem of beauty. We do not know where the publishers of the Lady's 
Friend get such beautiful designs for their engravings. Then we have a gorgeous 
colored plate, « The Hand Banner Screen in Chenille on Velvet," which the ladies say 
is magnificent. The large double colored steel fashion plate is as usual superb— we 
had almost said unequalled. Another engraving, called ** Stephen Wharton's 
Will," which illustrates a fine story, is very suggestive. Then we have a beautiful 
plate of Children Skating, intended to illustrate the winter styles of children's cloth- 
ing; with numerous other plates illustrating Hair Nets, Winter Dresses, Borders for 
Jackets, various new styles of Bonnets, Winter Casaques, Paletots, Jackets, Embroi- 
de'ry. Chemises, Night Dress, Ancient Head-Dresses, Patchwork, &c., &c. 

The literary matter is excellent. Among the articles we note " Stephen Whar- 
ton's Will," "Mrs. Trunk," by Frances Lee; "Paul's story, or French Lessons;" 
" Clarice," by August Bell ; " The Two Nightingales," " Stories of our Village," 
by Beatrice Colonna ; •* In Illness," by Florence Percy ; " Rachel Dana's Legacy," 
by H. A. Heydon ; *« Arthur's Wife," " Loving Mary," Editor's Department, The 
Fashions, Household Receipts, &c. 

Price (2.50 a year . 2 copies $4.00 ; 8 copies (and one gratis) $16. Now is the 
time to get up dvbsfor 1866. Specimen numbers for this purpose will be sent for. 15 
cents. Wheeler ^ Wilson* e celebrated Setoing Machines are furnished as premiums in 
certain cases. The Prospectus of this Magazine for next year embodies a splendid 
list of contributors. 

Address Deacon & Peterson, 819 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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BBIET DISCUSSIONS OF 1^0BDS» PHRASES, AND USAGES IN THE 

ENGIiISH IjANQUAQE. 

BY USV. 8. A. 'crane, D. D. 

PHRASES AND SYNTAX. 

" You had better do this or that," is a phrase supported by the 
best use. Very bad grammar, but strong utterance ; and does us 
good service, and we had letter let it retain its place. Grammarians 
have proposed to substitute ^^would^^ for ^^had.^^ This may correct 
the grammar, but it takes away the strength. Try it, say to an 
insolent boy, " You had better not do that to me." It is an earnest 
admonition and a strongly implied threat ; and he will most likely 
heed it. But say to him, ** You would better not do that to me." 
Will he not look you in the face with a twinkle of his eye which 
says, '' Who cares for that ? " . , 

In our language the infinitive mood is made up of two parts, the 
"word, " ^0," and the verb, as voice and tense may require. Between 
the word, ** to," and the other part of the active infinitive present, 
no qualifying words should ever be admitted. *' To car e/\(% con- 
sider," is a gross and intolerable corruption ; and I am sorry to say 
it is becoming more and more frequent both in speaking and in writ- 
ing. I feel very confident in the assertion that it can be found in 
few, if any, standard writers, English or American, till within thirty 
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years. It enfeebles the expression ; and not seldom leaves the mind 
in suspense whether the '*to" is a preposition, or part of a verb to 
be looked for someXvhere in the progress of the sentence. Of course 
in the perfect active, and in the passive voice of the infinitive, quali- 
fying words may be admitted ; and when so admitted the proper 
place for them is between the auxiliary and the principal verb. 

In the construction of the substantive pronouns we express the 
various functions of the- genitive case either by the preposition ** of" 
and the substantive pronoun ; or by what some grammarians call the 
possessive case of these pronouns, and others possessive pronouns. 
Thus we may say, " the fear of w«," or, "owr fear^'* But the two 
forms are not always equivalents ; and are not so in this example. 
" Our fear ^^ is the fear which we feel in respect, to some person or 
thing. " The fear of us " is the fear wfcich others feel in respect to us. 
The possessive pronoun can be properly used only when^ as in the 
example given, the design is to express some possession or attribute 
of the substantive for which the pronoun stands. Hence the com- 
mon phrases, " in our midst^^^ " in your midstj^ *' in their midst^^^ are 
clearly ungrammatical ; because they do not indicate ppssession or 
attributes of any sort. They are simply modifiers of relative place ; 
and their proper form. is '^ in the midst of vs^^^ or, ^'^ among us,^^ 

The free, graceful, and efiective use of language is often hindered 
by attempting to introduce trivial matters, or such as are entirely 
irrelevant to the principal thing intended to be said. An instance of 
this we have when a writer says, " I published over my own name ; " 
instead of the old form, '^ under my own name." The only reason 
for this innovation is the puerile conceit of stating more precisely the 
relative position of the publication and the name, on the printed page. 
Often it does not do even this. But if it did, of what importance is 
it ? Who cares to know it ? What, and all we want, is the name 
properly attested. The old form known to the law, " Given or Done 
under my hand and seal," effectually and precisely does this, strongly 
attesting the actual presence of the writer's hand making the letters 
and pressing on the seal. Under my own name, is, therefore, a 
much surer mark and proof of genuineness than over my own name. 
Besides, this is a misuse of the word, over. There is no definition of 
this preposition, which can make this use of it proper ; while Webster 
gives as one of the definitions of under^ *' attested by," " signed by.^' 
Clearly, therefore, we do not condemn this innovation too strongly. 
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when we say, it is a ridiculous attempt to give information which 
nobody cares to have ; and that often, it not only fails in the attempt, 
but actually mis-states the fact which it undertakes to give. 

Another affectation of preciseness which seems to me not a little 
ridiculous, is heard when one says, " he rode . after a horse." The 
old way of saying this, was, ^^with a horse;" and this exactly 
expressed what was intended to be said, namely, that a horse was the 
agent or motive force by means of which the man rode. Why then 
this new form ? Simply because some one wanted fo describe the 
process of riding more fully, and bring out the local relation between 
the horse and the rider ; and in doing this he has forgotten entirely 
the principal thing which he intended to say, namely, that the horse 
drew the man ; for the word, " after ^^^ is no more than a term of rela- 
tion in respect to time, place, purpose, or manner, and never conveys 
the idea of cause and effect. So far as the speaker's intention is con- 
cerned, this form of speech is the play of Hamlet, with 'Hamlet left 
out. He has ^ven us the ridiculous picture, in motion^ of" a horse 
"before and a man behind^ without telling us the cause of the motion, 
whether the horse is drawing the man or the man pushing the horse ; 
and implying the inconsistent, and if possible still more ridiculous 
idea, that as the man is riding after^ so the horse is riding before. 
In fact when a man says, *' he rode after a horse," wh£rt he properly 
expresses is just what he did not mean to say, namely, that he rode 
in search or pursuit of a horse ; and all the rest is a compressed jum- 
ble of absurd and ridiculous ideas. 



IKTBODXTOTOB7 BEMABKS ON GEOGBAFHT. 

The elementary principles of geography are those which relate to 
position or place, including both the relative position of places with 
respect to each other, and also their position as determined by the 
points of the compass. Under this head may also be arranged the 
idea of distance as leading to the necessity of a standard of measure- 
ment by which such distance may be estimated and described. 

The second principle is that of form, which introduces the consid- 
eration of the outlines or boundaries of countries. 
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The third is that of physical geography^ which affords most inter- 
esting materials for instruction ; for by the help of models, and by- 
observation on the physical features of their own immediate neigh- 
borhood, even very young children may be led to appreciate the grander 
and more developed features of other countries. The study of topo- 
graphical geography should commence with, the accurate observation 
of the locality in which the instruction is given, thus carrying out 
the Pestalozzian principle oi proceeding from the known to the unkhoum. 
The following remarks by Mr. Mosely, one of the inspectors of Gov- 
ernment Schools in England are so very valuable, and so much in 
harmony with the principles upon which all Pestalozzian instruction 
is based, that it is thought well to repeat them here : 

" In proposing that a course of instruction, addressed to an elemen- 
tary school in geography, should commence with the topography of 
the school district ; that, aiming at the description of nature under 
remote and inaccessible forms, it should begin with the description of 
those under which it is familiar, and which are at hand; that, in 
speaking of the social and political relations of distant regions, it 
should begin by instructing the child in those of its own, I take into 
my view the eminently educative character of this course, and that 
natural process of the development of the faculties of the child which 
is implied in it. In the first place, that faculty of observation will 
have been practiced which admits of so vast an enlargement of its 
sphere of operation by habit. The child will first have been led to 
observe the directions of lanes and footpaths, the irregular figures 
traced out by the boundaries of fields and farms, the varieties of sur- 
face level, the lines of direction of elevated grounds, and valleys, and 
streams^ the plants and trees, the crops of the neighboring lands, the 
mines and manufactories ; and the questions addressed to him at 
school on these matters will have led him to observe these with pre- 
cision and accuracy ; for above all, and as a necessary condition to 
every other valuable result, his attention will have been gained, 
because it is directed to matters which he can understand^ and which 
interest him. Next, his faculty of memory will have been constantly 
exercised under that form in which it ministers most readilj to the 
uses of life, L e., concerning things rather than words. Then his 
imagination will have been educated and directed, in its operation, to 
legitimate objects. To abftract — to separate the idea from the object 
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on which it has formed itself ; to enlarge and to generalize that idea ; 
to compare it with others, and to combine ideas under new forms, 
giving order and proportion, and beauty of arrangement and disposi- 
tion to the parts so assembled together in the mind, and correspond- 
ence to some proposed model, or adaptation to some result ; this is 
the process of invention, and the work of imagination. And what 
bat thir, is done, when, from ideas collected from present objects, a 
picture is formed in the mind wholly different in the arrangement of 
its parts and their distribution, and vastly increased in its dimensions ? 
It is in leaving this picture on the mind of the child, vivid in its 
colors, and complete in all its characteristic features, that consists the 
art of the teacher. 

^ No single step in this process can be taken without some exercise 
of the intelligenice. It is, in fact, from one end to the other, a pro- 
cess of induction, every element of which is linked to another by an 
obvious causation. Independently of tiiis relation in everything 
made the subject of observation, there will moreover be some adap- 
tation of that particular thing — whether it be a sensible object or a 
social or political relation, or a process of art or manufacture — to an 
end or a result ; an adaptation which, if it be not obvious, will form 
a legitimate subject of instruction, and a means of educating the 
reasoning faculty in the child. 

'^ It is this educative character which gives to the course its highest 
value ; and it is, in point of fact, with a simple reference to that 
character, that I have thought it worth while to record here the 
exposition of it. 

" Geography acquires its full value as a branch of education only 
when it loses the character of an accumulation of facts, undigested 
by the child's mind, but heaped up in his memory, linked by no asso- 
ciation with the world of thought and of action which immediately 
surrounds it, or with that which is within if. Tell the child to observe 
the lines of the map which hangs perpetually before his eyes, and 
talk to him only of the names of the places indicated upon it, and 
you will soon weary his attention ; but speak to him of the living 
men who inhabit it ; tell him of their stature, and aspect, and dress, 
and ways of life, and of their forms of worship ; speak of the climate 
of that country ; of the forms of vegetable and animal life with 
which his eye would be conversant if he dwelt there ; of the trees 
and flowers that grow there, and of the birds and beasts, and you will 
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cany his interest with you. That relation to external things which 
characterizes their mode, of being and condition of life, he will under- 
stand by a reference to his own ; and he will have acquired a knowl- 
I edge of some of those things, in reference to them^ the like of which 
are of interest to himself." — E. A. SheldorCB Elementary Instructor. 
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What makes people say, " I sot in a chair," *' I set in a chair," 
or, ** We sit there half an hour;" "I done that example;" "I 
have did as you told me ; " "I have rode all day ; " ''I have lain it 
on the shelf ; " and numerous other absurd things of the same sort ? 
All such expressions are in common use ; some of them sometinaes 
even in books ; frequently in newspapers. We often hear also the 
following equally barbarous : ** You JiadnH ought to do that " ; *' I 
had rather go." 

Some think a sufficient answer to this question is that people talk 
in this way because they have usually heard others talk so ; and, 
imitating their bad example, have acquired the habit of talking so 
themselves. This is correct as far as it goes ; but clearly enough it 
does not go to^the root of the matter. Better say it is because they 
are ignorant of the conjugation of verbs ; and especially of the prin- 
cipal parts of the irregular verbs ; ignorant of the proper use of 
auxiliary verbs, and of defective verbs. In the eighth example had 
is the wrong auxiliary. Would is the proper auxiliary verb in this 
particular mode and tense. The adverb rather coming between the 
auxiliary and principal verbs, shields had from the condemnation that is 
sure to attend it as soon as the adverb is dropped, or changed in 
position merely. Nobody would insist that had should be retained 
as being right, or ^^sounding^^ right, after the adverb is removed. 
If then any stickler for ^^good usage ^^ will be kind enough to tell us 
what influence so simple an element as an adverb should have in 
fixing this auxiliary, we shall all doubtless be much edified. This is 
not an idiom, as some pretend, any more than any of the other exam- 
ples. In the ninth example, had is not only not admissible before 
ought J which is a defective verb, but, if an auxiliary, could be used. 
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had would not be the proper one any more than in the former exam- 
ple, " had rather go ; " so there is a twofold blunder in the use of 
had with ought. 

Some affect to think there is no remedy for all this murdering of 
the " Queen's English." As long as people are determined to keep 
on thinking so, undoubtedly in their cases at least there is no hope. 
Might as well say there is no remedy for sin in the world, and there- 
fore do nothing to prevent it; — but admit it ^ being sanctioned by 
^^ good usage^^ ! It is a part of the office of grammar to teach how 
to correct or avoid these improprieties ; and it will always do this if 
the student desires it enough to make the effort to learn the science 
and put it into practice. Failure in such cases is most likely to be 
the result 6f improper teaching, or of the defective manner in which 
the whole subject of conjugation is treated in the books. And as it 
is my object now merely to show the deficiencies and fallacies of the 
books, I shall confine my remarks to that part of the subject* 

We have before observed that most grammars do not give the con- 
jugation with the common style of the second personal pronoun, 
(you.) The verb is conjugated by knowing first its principal parts j 
which are defined to be those parts from which the other parts are 
derived ; that is, certain modes and tenses are derived or formed from 
the Present Indicative, one from the Past Indicative, — called also the 
Imperfect Indicative, — and others from tixe Past Participle. Thus 
far most grammars agree ; except that they differ in the name of the 
third principal part. As this is a subject of some difficulty, and of 
very great importance, I propose to investigate it as far as our limits 
will permit. And as there is considerable diversity of practice, I 
give a list of the Principal Parts as given in several grammars : 



Gbbene, 


Present, 


Past, 


Past Participle ; 


Wbld, 


Present, 


Imperfect, 


Perfect Participle; 


MUBRAT, 


Present, 


Imperfect, 


Perfect or Passive Participle ; 


Halt.. 


Present, 


Imperfect, 


Participle ; 


Wells, 


Present, 


Past, 


Perfect Ptoticiple ; 


Clabb. 


Present, 


Past, 


Present Part, Past Part ; 


QrACKBNBOS, 


Root, 


Imperfect, 


Perfect Participle ; 


Pabnvm, 


Present, 


Past, 


Perfect Participle ; 


Xbbl, 




Preterit, or Past, 


Perfect Participle. 



Now there seems to be about as much confusion^ disagreement and 
inconsistency in this third column as it is possible to iokagine. Per- 
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feet relates to tense ; and the sign of the perfect tense is universally 
declared to be "have ; so that to form the 'perfect participle we need 
the present participle of have^ i. e., having^ combined with another 
participial form, e. g., lovedy making having loved^ the perfect par- 
ticiple. 

Now some of these grammarians call the last word, loved^ the per- 
fect participle^ — without, I suppose, meaning or knowing exactly 
what they say ; as loved is clearly not the perfect participle at all ; — 
not even an elliptical form of it, as it cannot be so used in any 
construction whatever. 

This third principal part, so variously named, is a simple participial 
form, " used only in combination," denotes past time, and in transi- 
tive verbs has an active meaning. It is used in combination with 
the present, past and future of have^ the perfect auxiliary, to form 
the relative tenses, or tenses for completed action or event of intran- 
sitive verbs, and of the active voice of transitive verbs ; but it is not 
on this- account to be called the perfect participle ; and indeed we 
derive the perfect participle from this participle by combining it with 
having, as having loved. The term perfect participle, as applied to 
this particular principal part, is therefore a misnomer. It is the^a«^ 
participle. 

But again, these grammarians pretend to form the passive voice 
also with this perfect participle. But this is, if possible, still more 
absurd. Thus, if we insist on the name we must use the form, and 
we should have '' am having loved " for the passive form ; which is 
evidently not the passive form, but am loved is the true form of the 
present indicative passive. But we shall also see that this participial 
form, hvedy used in forming the passive voice, is not even the past 
participle. If this is so, then grammarians do not furnish us any 
principal part from which to form the passive voice of transitive 
verbs. But Murray calls the third principal part the Perfect or Passive 
Participle. Some grammarians who erroneously call this past partici- 
ple the perfect participle, also call the perfect participle, having hved^ 
the '* compound participle ^^ ; a useless and unmeaning term in a syn- 
tactical sense. But what in regard to the voice of this past partici- 
ple when the verb is transitive ? It is evidently active ; also, am 
loved is present passive, and have been loved is perfect or present-per- 
fect passive ; and these tenses are sufficiently indicated by the auxil- 
iaries, am and have been^ which are themselves respectively present 
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and perfect or preBent perfect ; so that no tense whatever is denoted 
by the participle ; and loved in the passive voice is of course passive ; 
this participle then is not the past participle, but a new principal part 
which may justly be called the Passive Participle^ having necessarily 
no tense of its own, as it is used only in combination with auxiliaries 
which of themselves indicate the proper tense of the verb. Now 
some may contend that this past participle and passive participle are 
one and the same thing, simply because they are usually of the same 
form. Greene makes a clear distinction. There is ope verb at least 
which has different forms for th'esp' ftvo* p^rtiiipiesi viz.,Jgar, meaning 
to produce^ to bring forth. Thift granuaMtrs give the principal parts : 

Present, Past, Past Participle, 

Bear, • bore, (bare,) .^ born. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, here kfre,'lii»"efrors : first, the omis- 
sion of the past participle entirely I and second, calling bom the past 
participle when it is the passive participle* See the proof in the fol- 
lowing examples : 

It is proper to say **she has borne three sons; '' but not, "she has 
horn three sons;" which proves that borne is the past participle 
belonging to the active voice, and that bom is not this participle. 

Here is another common use of bome^ the past participle : " That 
tree has borne [fruit] every year." 

It is proper to say ** she was bom in Boston " ; which shows that 
horn is the passive participle. It is admitted however that bom is a 
contraction of bome^ which form must have been originally used, as 
this verb is akin to bear^ meaning to carry. But even that does not 
help the case any. These are the forms now. 

But I should do great injustice to S. S. Greene, if I should neglect 
to say that he, in substance, admits or explains the same things in 
regard to these two participles in some most excellent remarks in his 
" Greene's Mements^^^ and in other editions ; except that he does not 
call the passive participle by the name of a principal part ; while 
according to his own definitions and remarks he should do so. 

I am glad also to be able to say that, in my opinion, his treatment 
of the verb altogether is far superior to that of any other grammar 
with which I am acquainted ; and that not only in this respect but in 
many others. Greeners Grammars excel all others with which I am 
acquainted. One recent grammar, which I do not now recajlj. ignores 
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voice entirely ; and considers the auxiliary am or be the copula or 
principal verb, and this passive participle the participial adjective 
attribute. This is undoubtedly literally correct, as the sense is the 
same, but is exposed to several objections ; the principal of which 
is that it merges the principal verb into a subordinate element. 

But here is another point. It is proper to say " I ^o," or " I am 
going,^^ The former is the common form and the latter is the pro- 
gressive form of the same verb. Or else the latter is a kind of peri- 
phrastic conjugation ; but the same might be said also of the passive 
voice. But the principal idea of the verb or predicate is contained 
in going^ which is called the present participle, and therefore it should 
be treated as the principal verb ; and am the auxiliary. Now the 
conjugation' of the verb in the progressive form is effected by joining 
this present participle with the various modes and tenses of the auxil- 
iaries ; and this present participle may therefore with great propriety 
be called one of the principal parts of verbs ; that is, when we 
require the complete conjugation of the verb in all its forms. Clark, 
Worcester and Webster so give it ; at least, I understand that to be 
their meaning ; though they do not speak of it in so many words. 
We have then four principal parts to intransitive verbs, and five to 
transitive verbs. We will add a short list of principal parts : 

Present Ind., Present Fart., Pastlnd., Fast Part., Passive Part. 

IntranBitive, Go, going, went, gone, 

Trarmtive, Love, loving, loved, loved, loved ; 

" See, seeing, saw, seen, seen ; 

" Bear, bearing, bore, borne, born ; 

*' Bear, bearing, bore, borne, borne. 

Here we must leave this interesting subject. If we have not 
sustained our charges against the grammars then I am greatly 
deceived ; and if any one ' will let us know the fact, we will try 
again. The subject of connectives would form an interesting field 
of investigation and criticism. I had intended to show that the ava- 
rice of publishers is a fruitful cause of bad books, but suffice it to 
say that, teachers understand this subject as thoroughly as any class ; 
as they are continually "bored" by those travelling nuisances called 
« Book Agents." 

J. M. R. 
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utadbquats suffobts. 

A few years ago we saw the workmen laying stones and bricks 
upon the foundation of an old building which had just been removed. 
Stone by stone the building rose until it reached almost a dizzy height, 
and its imposing front was the admiration of thousands. Rich mer- 
chandise filled the spacious rooms from cellar to roof. But the foun- 
dation was inadequate to the burden imposed upon it, and one winter's 
night sank beneath it. The next day we looked upon a heap of 
unsightly ruins. 

Strong wheels and neatly polished shafts were driving the thousand 
wheels, pulleys and spindles, busy hands were directing the motions 
of these admirable machines, throughout the long and spacious rooms 
of a magnificent mill, when a supporting pillar gave way, a crash 
followed, and the beautiful mill, its fine machinery, its human beings, 
was a heap of mangled smoking rubbish. 

Do we weep over these ruins ? Let us look at ruins sadder yet. 
I saw a delicate lad with bright intellect, quick to learn, affectionate, 
and possessed of a judgment far beyond his years. On this founda- 
tion, said his loving parents, we will build an edifice of which the 
world may well be proud. Stone by stone was carved and laid in its 
place, and together they presented themselves in goodly proportions 
to the admiring builders. The mind, that in which the greatness of 
man exists, was the only object of thought and' admiration. The 
pale and sunken cheek only made the intelligence beaming from the 
eye more impressive. But before the work was half complete, the 
foundation gave way and the superstructure fell, crushing beneath it 
the hopes of loving parents and admiring friends. We saw the sable 
procession winding its way to the silent burying place, and heard the 
complaining murmur that God so soon should remove one so young 
and so promising. Why, O why, fond parents did you attempt to 
* raise so costly an edifice before strengthening the foundation ? 

Read the frequent obituary notices of the gifted and good who die 
young, and tell me if these human wrecks are not sadder spectacles 
than the ruin of costly edifices ? We call these events sad dispensa- 
tions of Providence. So was the fall of Pemberton Mill a sad dis- 
pensation of Providence. One boy is kept in school for a few years 
and dies, while another of like constitution is sent into the country 
to rise early and dig in the soil and comes home healthy. Such are 
the dispensations of Providence. 
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But why write thus ? It will do no good. These truths have 
been reiterated for generations, still we can go into any of our schools 
and into any of our college classes and there find feeble frames 
tottering under the weight of intellectual pressure to which their 
natural guardians are subjecting them. Parents do not, or will not 
see their error until the grave closes over their loved one. Then 
they console themselves with the comforting thought that the departed 
one was too good and too bright for this world. L. 



A SOHOOIi-BOOM BSVIDBIB. 



BT W. H. TENABLE. 



Whebepobb fret if heedless Tom 

Loseth half the words I say ? 
What if, sometimes, dreaming Ben 

Fails to learn his Algebra. 

Speaking is not everything, — 

Farmers must not always hoe ; 
Undisturbed, the roots of mind, 

Oftentimes, the strongest grow. 

Action is not eyerything, — 

Crystals form when liquids rest ; 
And the work we leave undone 

May prove to be the best. 

Haply, inattentive Tom 

Thinks a thought beyond my reach, — 
Haply, idle Ben may dream 

More than Mathematics teach. 

Ohio Edttcational Monthly, 



The Caspian. — The old statements that the level of the Caspian 
is 800 feet below the ocean rested solely on conjectures made by the 
naturalist, Pallas. The influence of this great depression (m the 
warmer climate of that region, the peculiar vegetation of the salt 
steppes, and the salt morasses which exist where the land is perfectly 
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level, as well as the great beds of ojster-shells and other crustaceoas 
remains led him to the hypothesis that the whole neighboring district 
is the dry and deserted bed of a former sea, now shrunk to the com- 
paratively insignificant dimensions of the Caspian. The broken line 
of bold bluf& which bounds the Obstsher-Syotis on the south seemed 
to be the northern boundary of this inland sea, into which the Volga 
entered below the pass of Kamvochin and Saratov. Parrot and Engel- 
hai'dt supposed that their barometrical elevations in 1811 confirmed 
Palls^s' theory that the Caspian lies 800 feet below the ocean. Many 
hj'potheses were based upon their observations ; but the whole were 
at length brought into discredit by Humboldt, who distrusted the 
accuracy of the instruments made at that time. Nothing but a trigo- 
nometrical survey from Tagenry to Astracan could give conclusive 
results, and this was accomplished in 1837, under the auspices of the 
Russian government. The result proved that so far from being 300 
or 350 feet below the ocean, the Caspian is not 100 feet. Its depres- 
sion is about 76 feet. — Carl Bitter. 



uniTiAii FACTS nr ottb hibtobt. 

Our children are taught French, moral science and conic sections 
and read histories of Greece and Rome.* How few of them, and 
how few men and women, know anything of the histoiy of their 
own country, except an outline or a few detached facts. How few 
undergraduates knew that Columbus undertook his first voyage in 
the expectation of finding the Grand Khan of Tartary ; that he set 
sail on Friday, 1492 — that unlucky and direful day — and on Friday, 
ten weeks after, discovered land ; that he supposed Cuba to be. the 
continent, that he first reached the continent on the north coast of 
Sonth America six years afterward ; that upon his fourth and last 
voyage he founded the first colony on the mainland on the Isthmus 
of Panama ; that twenty one years after the first discovery the Old 
World was astonished to find they had discovered a new world, when 
they reached the Pacific across the isthmus, but that Cabot, an English- 
man, reached the shores of New England a full year before Colunabus 
touched the continent : that San Augustine, Florida, is the oldest 
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town in America, being jast 800 years old : that Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, is the second town in point of age : that twenty years later — 
1602 — California was discovered and explored : that in 1603 a 
Frenchman, Sieur de Monts, made the first permanent settlement 
north of San Augustine, at Annapolis : and twice attempted a settle- 
ment on Cape Cod, but was driven off by the natives : that Champion 
founded Quebec in 1608 : that our coast from Pennsylvansa to New 
Brunswick was named Acadia, afterwards New France : that Canada 
formerly comprehended our Vermont and New York : that Virginia 
was so named by Walter Raleigh in honor of Queen Elizabeth in 
1584, when he made his exploration of the North Carolina coast : 
that the first English child born in America was Virginia Dare, 
daughter of Annanias ; that the projected colony failed ; that James- 
town was the first English town in America, began 1607 and named 
King James I ; that the want of wives in Virginia was so great that 
in 1631 a large number of young women of good character were 
transported to the colony on speculation and sold to the lonely settlers 
for a hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco (Mem. to suggest that a 
certain governor borrow a hint thereby ; ) that New England was so 
named by John Smith, in 1614 ; that at length a settlement was 
made, without a grant from the king's council, at ' New Plymouth,' 
and sent its roots deep and wide into the scanty soil by a band* of 102 
passengers, Dec. 11, 1620. who came in a small craft whose name 
has been spoken from the Occident to the orient, to wit. the " May- 
flower." 



A Specimen of Oral Education. — An English clergyman, who 
inspected the church schools in the south of England, mentions in his 
report, lately issued, that, in a school in which the church catechism 
was taught by repeating it after the teacher, the Creed was written 
out by a pupil as follows when the official inspection was held : 

" I believe God father all almighty make frem and earth and in 
Jesus christ is only sun our lord who was inseaved by the holy gost 
and born the ferch in mery surfed under ponshed pity was questy fide 
dad and berdy ; " and after this fashion to the end. 
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▲ IiZTTIiSS ONS'B OUDB. 

BT 7. S. JEWELL. 

trp in the branches, the little bird sings ; 
Down in the shadow, the little girl swings; 
And the little bird sings to the winds, its song, 
And the little girl swings the whole day long. 

• 
Tip in the branches, the shadow creeps ; 
Over the earth, the darkness sweeps ; 
And the little bird swings in its leafy nest, 
And the little girl sleeps on her mother's breast. 

And the great good Father of All, above. 
Keeps them alike seeure in His lore ; 
Keeps them alike, in gloom and in glee, 
Dear to His heart in their innocency. 

So when they awake at the sweet day-spring. 
Let both, in their gladness, His praises sing ; 
And the notes of the bird and the child so bright, 
Shall be snng to the stars by the angels of light. 



Some men say, to retire to a little blissful nook, with a few congenial 
ones to love, and to hear the distant roaring of life as those in forests 
hear the ocean, — the music, and not the storm, — would be all the 
happiness they would ask no earth. Now, where society is but a 
grand machine of despotism, where all civil affairs are put away from 
the citizen, and all religious affairs are in the hands of the official priest, 
so that it is treason to be active in politics, and sacrilege to be freely 
active in religion, then retirement and leisure may be as virtuous as 
they are safe. But in our land, where society is an unbounded field 
for individual exertion of every kind, and a man's usefulness is limited 
only by his own original power, one needs a special edict of Provi- 
dence to justfy him in retiring from life. When leisure is a selfish 
luxury, its very activity, when it stirs, is apt to be only a kind of 
indolence taking exercise, that it may the better digest its selfish- 
ness. — H. W. Beecher. 

Speak not highly of jourself, lest it lead to vain-glory. 



1 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



"WBITTEN ABITHMETIC. 

1. If 4 and two-fifths bushels of corn, at $1.25 per bushel, are given for 3} bu&hels 
of wheat, how many dollars must be given for 8 and four- ninths bushels of wheat ? 

Ans. $12.66}. 

2. A surface ten-elevenths of a yard wide contains 1,809 square feet, how many 
rods long is it ? Ans. 40 and one-fifth rods. 

8. John hired $580.75 March 25th, 1853, agreeing to pay interest at the rate of 
6} per cent, per annum ; required the sum due Oct. 10th, 1857. 

Ans. $756.5981. 

4. John takes 2 feet 10 inches each step, and James takes 2 feet 3 inches at a 
step. How far will John walk while James is walking 1 and four-fifths miles, if 

John takes 8 steps while James takes 11 steps ? Ans. 1-y^' 

5. A surface ten-elevenths of a rod wide contains 2 roods 20 square yards, what 
part of a mile is its length ? 

Ans. Sixty-one two-hundred-twentieths of a mile. 

6. Get the difference between the simple and the compound interest of $540.80 
for two years, 1 month 20 days, at 6 per cent. } 

Ans. $71.90 com. int. ; $69.40 simple int. ; $2.50 difference. 

7. A note for $500, dated Jan. 11th 1858, and payable in 60 days, was discount- 
ed Feb. 1, 1858, at a bank. When was it due, and what was received upon it ? 

Ans. Due March 15th, 1858 ; $496.50 sum due. 
.06 } 

4 9-14 

8. Divide 8 and four-fifths times — by and add to the quotient the 

50 .0 9-10 

sum of the quotients obtained by dividing .00005 by .005, .09 by .9, 40. by .008» 
7.04 by 20., 189.35 by .4. Ans. $5479.462. 

9. A merchant bought a piece of goods containing 120 yards at $1.25 per yard, 
also $ of a cent a yard for freightage. For what must he sell the goods per yard to 
make a profit of 25 per cent., if they fall short in measuring two-fifths of a nail to 
e^ch yard P Ans. $1.61 1-9. 

10. I have a garden 4 rods 2 feet in length, 3 rods 1 yard 6 inches wide. How 
deep must a trench, 5 feet in width, be dug around it on the outside that the earth 
thrown upon the garden shall raise it 1 foot, 3 inches P ^ ' » 115 
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1. A boy bought some apples at the rate of 5 for 3 cents, and an equal number 
at the rate of 3 for 2 cents. He sold them at the rate of 5 for 4 cents, and found 
he had made 25 cents. How many of each kind did he buy ? 

Ans. 25 -*- J = 76. 

2. A company of 20 men could do a piece of work in 16 days ; but after work- 
ing 5 days, 13 men were added to this number. How many days sooner will the 
work be done ? Ans. 4} days. 
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3. The current of a river flows at the rate of three mUes an hour, — ^how long will 
it take a yessel propelled by a force that moyee it 11 miles an hour In still water, to 
sail 30 miles down this river and return to the starting place ? * ^25 , 

28 

4. A school girl says her slate and pencil cost 34 cents, and that her pencil cost 
one-sixteenth as much as her slate. What was the cost of each } 

Ans. 32 cents, cost of slate ; 2 cents, cost of penciL 

5. If from 3 times a number we subtract the number, i the dumber, five-sixths 
the number, and 25, the remainder wUl be 41 less than twice the number. What is 
the number? • Ans. 12. 

6. At what time past eight o'clock do the hands of a watch first point in oppo- 
site directions ? Ans. 10 and ten-elevenths minute. 

7. There is a fish whose head is | its entire length, its tail is as long as its head 
and } its body, and its body is fifteen feet long. What is the length of the fish ? 

Ans. 26} feet. 

8. I have pens which if I should sell at the rate of 5 for 2 cents, I would lose 20 
cents, but if I should sell them at the rate of 3 for two cents, I would gain 20 cents. 
Required the number of pen?. Ans. 150. 

9. One-half the length of a pole equals i and i the other half plus 10 feet. Be- 
qnired the length of the pole. Ans. 48 feet. 

10. A and B commence business with equal sums of money. A gains a sum 
eqaal to 12^ per cent, of his stock, and B loses $59.85 ; when A's money is 
U times B's. What did each invest } Ans. $598.50. 

11. 3$ is what per cent, of 5i ? Ans. 66} per cent. 



QBi 

1. State in what respects the verb and the participle are alike, and in what they 
differ. 

2. State the same in regard to the noun and the infinitive, 

3. State the same in regard to the participle and the infinitive* 

4. Good men whom I am desirous of pleasing, will know how to appreciate my 
labor. Parse the italicised words. 

5. Give the principal parts of — ait, lie, go, chide, shrink, sprint/, bid, catch, shake, 
wring. 

6. Write the possessive singular and plural of — citizen. Judge, scholar, echo, 
attorney, deer, beau, hero, negro, daughter-in-law, 

1. Write the declension of — thyself, itself, myself, Tier self, whosoever. 

8. Define the following terms : Voice, mode, person, regular verb, comparison of 
adjectives, participle, perfect participle, passive participle, passive voice, conjugation 
of verbs, analysis, case. 

9. Write the possessive singular and plural of all the simple pronouns. 
10. Whosoever will, may come. Parse « whosoever." 



WOBDS FOB SFBIiIiINa. 
I. Rarefy, typify, anxiety, growth, herbaceous, tranquillity, negotiate, glacial, 
martial, brilliant, mendacity, operate, manumission, phenomena, precocious, argilla- 
ceous, hideous, penurious, heterogeneous, spurious, stupefy, habiliments, intense, 
tenacity, intensity, lassitude, malleability, cetaceous, raisin, humility, scarcity. 
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manade, pinnftde, cubical, tangible, hypocrisy, atmosphere, baggage, buoyancy, 
symmetrical, peaceable, irascible, laudable, crucible, indelible, scandalous, superficies, 
Tioissitude, disparity, quorum, contemptible. 

II. Swollen, woolen, emigrant, immigrant, imminent, eminent, measles, weasels, 
difference, diffidence, deference, bilious, rebellious, supercilious, keenness, assafcetida, 
deleterious, deteriorated, manoBuyre, dilatory, dilly-dally, collation, chaises, stirring, 
frivolity, valorous, frivolous, amphitheatre, impanneled, appellant, appellee, military, 
wetter, liqueous, thinner, repellent, innate, annum, inane, lettuce, dearth, tortoise, 
porridge, rarefies, February, dissipation, sessioB, tomahawk, cataract, allegeable. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



FBBSONAIi. 



Right Rev. Alonzo Pottbb, D. D., LL. O.— The decease of this truly eminent 
man, whose private worth and public services are too well known to need any 
biographical notice, recalls his earnest and well directed efforts in our own State, on 
behalf of public education. As early as 1837 he was vice-president of the Educa- 
tional Convention which met at Utica, and delivered the introductory address. He 
was tutor in Union College in 1819 ; elected professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in 1821 ; elected president of Hobart College in 1825, which post he 
declined ; became vice-president of Union College, and professor of moral philosophy 
in 1831. He is the author of several works of merit, among which are The School 
and Schoolmaster, which he issued in conjunction with Geo, B. Emerson. — New 
York Teacher, 

Mk. C. G. G Paine, recently principal of a military school in Cambridge, says, 
in a note just received from Fortress Monroe, ** My position here is very pleasant, 
and one of great usefulness. I have one thousand three hundred scholars and 
twenty teachers under my supervision. I have just opened evening schools, which 
are already attended by over one hundred and thirty. . We teachers board together 
in the house of President Tyler. There are some excellent scholars in our schools. 
Many of them are adults, and some are married, and all are most anxious to learn." 

Flavel Moselt, of Chicago, who during his life gave much of his heart and 
time to the cause of popular education, left by his will $10,000 to be added to the 
Mosely School Fund, for supplying school-.books to needy children in the public 
schools of the city, besides $30,000 in other forms for the education of the <* friend- 
less," and |)20,000 to other objects of benevolence. 

Miss Anna P. Sill, Principal of the Rockford Female Seminary, Illinois, is in 
Boston soliciting funds for the erection of new buildings in connection with that 
institution. It is on the plan of the Mount Holyoke Seminary, and now has two 
hundred and sixty-three pupils. It has had, during the sixteen years of its exist- 
ence, more than two thousand connected with it. 
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PsoF. JoTOt GooDigON, of the Normal School, has in press a work entitled 
<* Drawing from Objects." He is also now engaged in preparing a series of works 
on geography and map drawing, based upon the results of the best German teachers, 
and in harmony with views expressed in his paper read before the State Teachers' 
Association last Summer.«->lficA^a» Teacher* 

H. £ Sawter, formerly superintendent of the schools of Concord, "S, H., and 
recently of Middletown, Conn., has been elected principal of the high school in 
Springfield, at a salary of $2,000. We give him a cordial welcome to the Bay 
State, and congratulate our friends in Springfield on the happy selection they hate 
made. 

DicnoNTAnT making appears to be a healthy business. Johnson saw seyenty-fiTe 
yean ; Walker lived to a good old age ; Dr. Worcester was eighty-one ; Noah 
Webster was eighty-five when he passed away ; and Dr. Richardson attained the 
age of ninety years. 

Saxttel p.. Bates, the present Deputy Superintendent of the Common Schools 
of Pennsylvania, received the honorary degree of LL. D., from Westminster Col- 
lege, at the commencement held in June last. Mr. Bates is a graduate of Brown 
University. 

Rev S. R. Calthbo^ has accepted an invitation from Oerrit Smith to take charge 
of the academy, under the patronage of the latter, for physical as well as mental 
training, to be opened at Peterboro, N. Y. 

Mr. SiMitoNB, the Maine sculptor, has received an order for a colossal statue of 
President Lincoln, for Independence Square, Phiadelphia. It will be in bronze, and 
cost $30,000. 

Pbof. Watulnd, of Kalamazoo College, is now engaged in preparing for publica- 
tion a volume of his father's sermons, the late Rev. Prancis Wayland, D. D. 

Hon. Lxtks P. Poland, chief justice of Vermont, who has been appointed U. S. 
Senator in the place of Collamer, is an earnest friend of common schools. 

Mr. Gladstone, the candidate for the Rectorship of Glasgow University, was 
defeated by the casting vote of the Chancellor, the Duke of Montrose. 

Joseph Kimball, late teacher in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., is Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Massillon, O. Salary $1,200. 

Thokas Bailt Aldrich is to become the editor of Ticknor and Fields' new 
Weekly of select foreign literature, called ** Every Saturday." 

The Principalship of the Normal School, of Michigan, has been tendered to Mr, 
J. M. Gregory, late Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Thoicas Ca&ltle has accepted the office uf Rector of Edinburgh University, 

Scotland. 



Tss city of Providence appropriated $89,000 last year for public schools, besides 
|22,000 for the Reform School. How many facts on every hand show that by right 
education, both moial and mental, it is cheaper and safer to prevent crime than to 
detect and punish and reform the offenders ! — Man, Tettcher. 
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Frbe Schools in the SouTH.r-One of the first needs of the South, after dyil 
reorganization shall have been completed, is a system of iiee schools similar to that 
of the Northern States. * * * Education , intelligence and refinement make every 
man a more useful and valuable citizen Viewed in its influence upon industry alone, 
it is the interest of the State and the community in which he lives, that the laboring 
man, the agriculturist, the mechanic, the artisan, should be educated. The non-pro- 
gressive and unenterprising classes are mostly made up of ignorant men and women. 
They are satisfied to plod on in the old way ; contented to earn a subsistence, and 
caring nothing for development of resources and general prosperity, so long as the 
necessities of life are supplied. Governor Wise, of Virginia, scolded and fretted at 
the Virginia farmers because they would persist in the old and slow method of culti- 
vating the soil, and for their lack of energy and enterprise. *< Commerce," said 
he, *< has long ago spread her sails, and sailed away from you. You have not as yec 
dug more coal than enough to warm yourselves at your own hearths ; you have set 
no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to strike blows worthy of gods in your own iron found- 
eries ; you have not yet spun- more than coarse cotton enough, in the way of manu- 
facture, to clothe your own slaves. You have no commerce, no mining, no manu- 
factures. You have relied alone on the single power of agriculture — and such 
agriculture ! Your sedge-patches outshine the sun. Your inattention to your only 
source of wealth has seared the very bosom of mother earth. Instead of having to 
feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have to chase the stump-tailed deer through the 
sedge-patches to procure a tough beefsteak." The ex-Governor had not the sagacity 
to see that this condition of things was a resultant of slavery and prevailing igno- 
rance. He condemned the fruit, but refused to lay the axe at the root of the tree 
which produced it. 

. If the Southern laborer is ever to match the Northern, in thrift, energy and enter- 
prise, he must be educated. He is of the same origin, has the sifme natural quali- 
fications, and lacks nothing but intelligence to make him the equal of the hardy men 
who have built up these great States of the West, and pushed them forward in their 
career of prosperity, till, with less favorable climate, soil and resources than Virginia, 
they have surpassed her in her best days. * * • If Southern statesmen want better 
agriculture, more enterprise, more energy in the development of the unsurpassed 
resources of the South ; if they want diversity of labor and production ; if they 
want trade and commerce, manufactures, and all the thousand and one enterprises 
that make up a thrifty and progressive community, they must begin at the begining, 
and establish schools for the general education of the people. — Cincinnati CommericaL 



Ann Abbob has the honor of the seat of the State University, the leading institu- 
tion of learning in the West, and with no less pride her citizens can call attention to 
the successful operation of her city schools. Under the supervision of Prof. 
Lawton, the number of both home and foreign scholars is fast increasing, and the 
higher department now sends a larger number to the University thao any other school 
in the State, not excepting Detroit. The number in attendance the past year was 
1,838 ; foreign scholars, 100 ; the income from whom was $1,600. The nmuber in 
Latin, 99 ; Greek, 46 ; Natural Philosophy, 54 ; French, 20 ; German, 18. Mr. 
Everett has resigned as assistant principal in the high school and accepts a similar 
position at Oskosh, Wis., at an advanced salary. Mr. Jackson resigns as a teacher 
in the grammar school, the vacancy supplied by Mr. Michols, of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Miss Hoppin of the grammar has also resigned, and Miss Ormsby takes her place. 
Miss Bodwell resigns as principal teacher in the higher grade of the second ward. 
3ii8s Botsford retires from her position in the fifth ward. The cost of the schools 
the past year will not fall far ^hort of $12,000— Michigan Teacher, 

XTkitebsity of Michigan. — ^This is now the largest university in this country, 
containing one thousand and fifty-one students, distributed as follows : Medical 
department, four hundred and thirty-six ; law, three hundred ; literary, two hundred 
sixty-five. Three new assistant professors have been appointed, one in each depart- 
ment The Institution is well endowed, and tuition is free. The administration of 
President Haven ha» been eminently successful. 



The Principals of the Public Schools of Chicago, some seventeen in number, have 
formed an association for the pupose of mutual improvement in methods of. educa- 
tion and school management, and for the discussion of subjects connected with the 
cause of education generally. At their last meeting the question of the use of 
primary' text- books, more especially in the studies of Grammar and Geography, was 
discussed. The result showed an evident inclination in their favor. The Principals, 
in the order of their schools, preside at the meetings, one upon each evening. Mr. 
Mahoney, of the Wells School, was chosen Secretary. 

Pboobess in Spbinofield, III. — ^The citizens of this place will expend during the 
present year about $100,000 in school improvements. Three of the school-houses 
are models, — the High School building being one of the best in the West. It is to 
be furnished with single desks, and no pains will be spared to place every thing desir- 
able in and around the building. Very few of the female teachers receive less than 
|500 per annum. The people by their acts show a determination to foster their 
educational interests. — IlUnoia Teacher. 



Tbachebs' Salabibs. — Some time since the teachers of Cincinnati petitioned the 
School Board for an advance of salary. The advance asked ranged from twenty to 
forty per cent. The petition was referred to the Committee on Salaries to report. 
The committee presented a resolution that all salaries should be raised ten per cent. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. This seems to us to have been a very 
inadequate advance, especially when we reflect how small has been the remuneration 
of teachers through the whole of the war, with all its inflated prices. 

The increase brings the salaries of the Principal of the Intermediate Schools up to 
|l,760 per annum.; of the District, $1,550 ; the first male assistants of the District, 
to $1,100 ; of the Intermediate, to $1,210. The salaries of the lady teachers range 
now from $350 to $660, — those only receiving the first named sum who nave less 
than six months' experience. — Ohio Educational Monthly. 

AimocH College. — ^The Unitarians of Providence have contributed $29,000 
towards the endowment of this institution. 



Which are lightest men — Scotchmen, Irishmen or Englishmen } In Ireland there 
are men of Cork ; in Scotland men of Ayr (air) ; but on the Thames there are 
lightermen. 
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Public Sokools in England.— One great difficulty in establishing free schools in 
England is nhe fact that sectarianism (Episcopacy) would be taught in them as state 
schools. At a late meeting, Mr Handel Cassham advocated the American system. 
He says : <* While I was in America I went into one of the public schools » and there 
I saw the little son of the late President Lincoln, and at the next desk, competing 
with him honorably, was a little negro boy, and I felt a thrill of pleastire as I saw 
it," 

CoLOBED Schools in Washington and Vicinity. — ^There are now in operation 
in Washington twenty-five colored schools, with fifty-eight teachers and thiee 
thousand one hundred and sixty-nine pupils ; in Georgetown there are four schools, 
with three hundred and eighty-one pupils ; in Alexandria ten schools, with one 
thousand and thirty- two pupils ; and in the freedmen's village, on Arlington Heights, 
two schools, with three hundred pupils. 

St. Louis.-^The colored people of this city are doing nobly in the work of educa- 
tion. The night schools, which they established all over the city, are crowded by all 
ages of colored people. The desire to learn to read and write has become a perfect 
mania with them, and the second-hand booksellers are driving a profitable trade in 
old primers and spelling-books. 

A CoLo&BD Student in Habvabd. — Mr. Richabd Gbeeneb, a young colored 
man of twenty or twenty-two years of age, who was recently admitted to Harvard 
College from Phillips Academy, after a very rigid examination, has taken the second 
prize as a dedaimer in the first trial of the Freshman class. 

Chablestown, Ya. — ^There is now a school for colored children in a building close 
by the famous John Brown engine house. The American Missionary Association 
intends to open fifty more such schools in the Shenandoah Valley. 

Seven churches belonging to Methodist colored people have been burned within 
six months in Maryland, simply because negro schools were held there during the 
week. 



The leading New England Colleges are advancing the standard of qualifications for 
admission. At the first, or commencement examination at Yale College, a majority 
of the applicants were rejected. Out of one hundred and nineteen, only fifty-two 
were admitted. After a rigid examination, one hundred and six were admitted Cct 
the opening of the present term. The freshman class numbers one hundred and 
fifty-eight, the largest number ever admitted to one class in any New England 
College. 



Maximilian takes radical ground in his communication to the Ministev of Public 
instruction on the subject of popular education. He announces that education must 
not only be open to all, but that, with respect to elementary education, it must be 
free of charge, tohile attendance is made compitisory. Truly, the world moves. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS^ DEPARTMENT. 



•TIT FOB TAT.« 



The Schoolmastek, in its January number, wished all its patrons and friends 
"A Happy New Year," and it is not unusual to expect and to reoeiye in return the 
same compliment multiplied by ten, one hundred, or one thousand. The Sghool- 
MA8TEK proposes to do all that it can to make the current year a proJUahU and Aoppy 
one to all who peruse its pages — teachers, school officers and friends of education 
throughout the State. Thb Schoolmastes also proposes to favor and forward all 
plans which will advantage teachers and the cause of education, and to oppose right 
lustily all measures which retard the progress of common schools. So much, and 
more, we promise on our part. 

Now TeacJ^ern, School Officers, and Friends of Education, there are certain duties 
for you to perform which will give us pleasure, supposing that you have already 
wished us «« A Happy New Year," 

We wish you to do all in your power to aid in circulating our Schoolmabteb, fort 
unlike some teachers, it likes boarding round, and goes to the nearest and farthest 
homes with equal facility and pleasure. 

We wish you, still further, to read our Schoolmaster — read it through. Ye who 
think that The Schoolmasteb has no able contributors read the fine articles on 
Grammar from the pen of our Associate Editor Ross, or Aloebnom's wise words on 
the same subject ; or Dr. Cbane's valuable papers on the English Language ; or — 
why need we enumerate. Take your Schoolmaster and read every article, and with 
your lead pencil, mark all points worthy of thoughtful attention, and then see how 
tnarht and remarkt cover the blanks on every page. By reading thtis, you will enjoy 
and improve the teachings of your Schoolmaster. 

Are we too bold, also, in asking all to become paying readers ot The Schoolmas- 
ter. We want money. We cannot steal, and to beg we are ashamed. We only 
ask all our conscientious teachers to satisfy their own minda and our treasury, by 
sending to Mr. DeMunn the amount due for our past visits to your schools and fire- 
sides. Begin the new year by squaring up your printer's bill and the printer's devil 
will not haunt you for a twelve-month to come, we can promise you. 

Teachers, can you afford to be without The Schoolmaster, and can you afford to 
receiye it without supporting its purse as well as its pages } Come all at our first 
caU. 



Wilbbrforce Collegiate Institute. — ^This Institution, located at Carolina Mills, 
for the education of teachers for the freedmen, has opened finely, and promises to be 
a most timely and successful experiment. Over sixty pupils are in attendance dur- 
ing the present winter term, from all parts of the Union and from Canada. Among 
the pupils are two or three recently emancipated slaves. A large number of appli- 
cants have been turned away, for want of accommodations. The quarterly exami- 
nation takes place in February, and we trust that the Trustees and friends of the 
school will be in attendance to witness the results of so noble an effort to educate 
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.the colored race of America. We hope that the financial operations of the school 
will be placed upon a safe basis, and that all philanthropists wjll second the effort by 
heart and hand. It may be necessary to make its adyantages exclusive, but we 
wish, in time, to see perfect equality as the basis of all our literary institutions. 



TWENTT-FIBST ANNUAIi SCHOOL BEFOBT OF OIJB STATE. 

Wb have before us the «* Twenty-first Annual Report on Public Schools in Bhode 
Island," made to the General Assembly by Dr. J. B. Chapin, Commissioner of 
Public Schools. The Report of the Commissioner is short, clear and practical. 
Our only criticism is that — it is too short ; for we know that Dr. Chapin has more 
that he might profitably say and suggest to benefit us, and further, he never speaks 
or writes without giving pleasure and profit to those who read or hear. " Clearness, 
force and earnestness are the qualities which produce conviction," and these qualities 
characterize the reports of our able Commissioner, whether they be long or short. 

Progress attends the educational movements of our State. We have 512 public 
schools. Number of teachers during winter terms, 648 ; 149 of whom were males, 
and 449 were femeles. Number of pupils during winter months, 27,899. The 
average attendance exceeds that of the previous year by 504. Money available for 
schools, $174,194 71. Money expended on school houses, $17,678 29. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the average cost of educating each scholar in the city of Provi- 
dence, and in each of the five counties : 

No. of Scholars. Cost per Scholar. 

City of Providence 6,756 $9 61 

Providence County 14,367 7 02 

Newport « 1,918 13 63 

Waghington ** 2,176 538 

Kent '♦ 1,618 503 

Bristol " 1,019 990 

Average in the State 7 89 

The Beport discusses the need and importance of Town Superintendents, and 
with his arguments we most fully agree. In some coming number of Thb School- 
master we shall print the author's views on this subject, as well as his much-needed 
suggestions on Beading, Speaking and Spelling. 

The proposed modification of the school law, and the remarks thereon, we copy 
entire, without note or comment here, as the demand for this change is so seriously 
felt that it seems to us no further argument is needed. The amendment proposed 
charges a direct and personal duty and responsibility upon the Committee, or upon 
the Superintendent acting through them, which cannot be performed by two or 
three separate parties. We most gladly welcome the proposed change, and presume 
the legislature will readily sanction it. 

Many of the Town Reports are ably written, and from these at some future time 
we shall present quotations and suggestions. 

MODIFICATION OF THB SCHOOL LAWS. 

*< Permit me to call your attention, as legislators, to a single modification of our 
school law, the need of which has been long and very seriously felt. It would have 
received the approval of all your school superintendents, and by several of them, has 
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been asked for. By the present Isw^ trustees are authoriced and required to employ 
teachers. (Title XIII ; Chap. 65, See. 1, Bevised Statutes.) It is asked that this 
power be taken from the trustees and given to the School Committee, and for the 
following reasons ; first, the School Committee are the men best qualified to make the 
selection. They are almost invariably the best educated men in the town. The 
choice is made from the whole town. The choice of trustee is limited to the school 
district, and the best qualified man may not be there. It is not affirmed that this 
is always so. There are some very excellent trustees,— every way equal to school 
committee men, — but as a rule it is not so. School committees are generally chosen 
as men of education, or experienced teachers, or as possessing some peculiar fitness 
for the office. Being so, they will natur&.lly attach more importance to the duty of 
selecting teachers, and will exercise more circumspection in the discharge of the duty. 
** Again : trustees often select the teachers because they are favorites, or in some 
way related to them, and not because of any peculiar fitness they may possess as 
teachers. This being so, it often becomes a very delicate matter for the school Com- 
mittee to reject them. In a town having thirty or more trustees, but only one or five 
committee men, this evil, even on the supposition that the committee was governed, 
in some of their selections, by the same motives, would be greatly reduced. 

*< Again: and this is a very important consideration; when a trustee makes 
selection of a teacher, it is for a particular district, and for no other. Now it not 
unfrequently happens that when a teacher is presented by the trustee for examina- 
tion, he is found quite unqualified for the school for which he is selected, when, if 
the committee had the power of distribution, he might succeed very well In some 
other school in the town. This is a veiy serious disadvantage, and my attention has 
been called to it again and again by various school committees throughout the State. 
School committees being familiar with all the scjiools of the town, and understanding 
their various conditions and wants, could make an adjustment which it is not pos- 
sible for trustees to make. 

** It will be objected that this change will impose too onerous duties upon school 
committees, and that it will be found difficult to find men willing to assume the labors 
of the office. To this it is replied : that these men are the very persons who most 
desire the change, and simply because they are satisfied that the best good of our 
schools require the change. Trustees will not object, for the most of them now 
regard the office as an irksome task, and would be very glad of any diminution of 
its duties. 

" Many more arguments might be urged why this change should be made, but 
with these two or three suggestions, I will fulfill the promise that my report should 
be brief, and submit the matter to your wise discretion. For a more full discus- 
sion of the subject, I would refer you to the very able report of President Sears, 
made to the Legislature of Massachusetts, while he was chairman of the Board of 
Education of that State." 



We have received number one, volume one, of The MieMgan Teaehert and welcome 
the new comer to the fraternity of ** Teaehert and Sehoolmaatere." Its opening num- 
ber promises well for its success, and we hope that the earnest teachers of Michigan 
will not allow it to live under a burden of embarrassments, friend Payne, we like 
your remarks on the first pages, and hope you wiU •* stifik to your text." 
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Eybbt SatuboaY . — ^We have received the fint issue of this new journal from the 
enterprising house of Ticknor & Fields, and like its objects much, in thus bringing 
before American readers the best articles found in the English and Continental mag- 
azines, at a price so cheap that they who sit, walk, run or ride may haye these 
papers within their reach. The first number contains an article on **Precious Stones,' ' 
<« The Spectral Rout," •« Lupperides," « Who was F. A. Robertson ? " •< Man of 
* Our Dogs,' " •« Our Brown Passenger," •• An Apology for the Nerves," " Sand 
Martins." The articles in this number are entertaining and instructive, and we greet 
very cordially the advent of this journal, hoping it will meet the great popular want 
of a fresh and spirited weekly magazine. 



Massachusetts Teacheb. — We congratulate the eight thousand teachers of Massa- 
chusetts on the prosperity and success of their school journal, and that at the end 
of its eighteenth year it is able to stand alone and assert its manhood and freedom. 
The Teacher has become able to support a resident editor, and the choice of one to 
fill this important post has fallen upon Prof. W. P. Atkinson, of Cambridge, Jonnerly 
an associate editor of the Teacher. John D. Philbrick, D. B. Hagar and John 
Kneeland constitute an editorial committee to advise with and assist the resident 
editor. The Teacher has done nobly for the cause of education in Massachusetts, 
and is worthy of a liberal support. We predict for it a better future under the new 
and central organization. 



Ohio.- — The Educatumal Monthly is to receive a new impulse during the year 1866, 
under the editorship of E. E. White. In retiring from the office of State Commis- 
sioner, he expects to devote a larger share of attention to the journal, and thus add 
to its efficiency and success. This able journal has completed its fifteenth year, and 
from its present appearances will soon be able to follow the example of the MassO" 
chueetta Teacher^ and ** set up for itself." 

Rhode Island Teachers ! Shall we allow Massachusetts and Ohio to distance us ? 
Come up to the work and support your Schoolmaster. 



Suic Total of Gsbat Libbaeibs. — We have had much to do with dictionaries, 
first and last ; have turned over a thousand pounds of them, perhaps ; have watched 
new editions rising in stately fashion, and found the best were set on Webster's sure 
foundations. What we have written of Webster's work, while it has been in all 
truthfulness, has also been in all love. We have a warm filial feeling for it and for 
him : gratefal to Webster for earliest lessons and for latest teachings ; grateful to 
God, that, while He gave us English for our mother-tongue, he gave us a man so 
worthy to record and expound it ; men so worthy to continue the work he so nobly 
begun. And we put that mother-tongue to a sacred use when we utter the truth- 
Ail words that these three books are the sum total of great libraries : — the Bible, 
Shakspeare, and Webster's Itoyal Quarto. — Chicago Evening JoumaL 



Rhodb IsLAin> Coal. — A vein has been discoverd in Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 
coal mine, which a leading geologist say, promises coal equal to the best Pennsylra- 
nia. The coal hitherto mined there has established a reputation for 'superiority in 
the manufacture of iron. 



THE 

MODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTEE. 

VOLDIOS TWBIiYB. nXTMBBB THBBXI. 

GBAJiKAB. 
CONNECTIVES. 

In complying with a request to write an article on connectives, I 
must be allowed to presume that the author of the request had in 
mind the connectives in the language, and not connectives in general. 
To discus^ all the difierent connectives would reqtdre a more extended 
article than was probably contemplated. Canals, railroads and tele- 
graphs are connectives; and in another sphere, clergymen, justices of 
the peace, and other magistrates, are often employed as connectives, 
and being niore jealous of their work they forbid any one to put 
asunder their connections. 

But acting on the presumption that I am to deal with language, I 
will proceed to the work, though I do not think it will be possible to 
crowd a fair discussion of the subject into one article, I will, how- 
ever, condense as much as possible, even at the expense of " style ; " 
for my object is not to write rhetorically, but to give information. 

The principal connectives of the language are known as Preposi- 
tions, Conjunctions*, Adverbs and Relative Pronouns. 

Let us begin with Prepositions. It is evident that everything con- 
crete is composed of separate, individual parts. An army is but a 
collection of men. A train of cars is composed of separate cars 
united together. A steam engine is made up of individual parts, 
properly adjusted and connected, so as to form a working machine. 
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So language is composed of words expressing ideas, arranged and 
bound together in such a manner, that they carry our thoughts to the 
minds of our liearers. 

What part of this work do prepositions perform ? We shall see, I 
think, that their chief ofiSce is to unite words, leaving the combining 
of sentences and parts of sentences, to other connectives. 

It would probably not be a great deviation from the truth to sup- 
pose, that, in the beginning, all words were nouns or names, "and 
whatsoever Adam called every Uving creature, that was the name 
thereof." Even the words we call verbs, are only names of actions ; 
and these diflferent words, expressing ideas, have certain relations to 
each other which it is necessary to represent. For this purpose we 
employ certain other words, generally small on6s, which have often 
no other office than to act as exponents of these relations. 

If a man wished to tell his servant to take a horse to the pasture, 
he could do it by pointing to the horse, and then to the pasture, with 
a certain motion of the hand between. Or, if neither the horse nor 
pasture was in sight, he could say horse and pasture, moving the hand 
as before. In either case the servant would understand what was 
meant. But suppose the servant was not in a position to see Us 
master, then a word conveying the same idea as the motion of the 
hand, would be necessary. We should in English use the word " to," 
called a preposition and meaning " placed before ; " that is, it is placed 
before the word pasture, connects it to the other words of the sen- 
tence, and shows in what relation pasture stands to the action of the 
servant. The term "preposition" answers well as a name in Eng- 
lish, and some other languages, but is not of universal application ; 
for in some languages the "prepositipn" is placed after the conse- 
quent term of the relation. 

It is evident from the example given above about the horse, that it is 
often necessary to combine words in order ftdly to express our ideas. 
If. I say, "Bring me a ball of snow," the "of" connects snow to 
hall in such a way as to show that the ball is composed of snow. If 
I should meet a man in the country and ask him what he was doing ? 
he might reply, " I am collecting ; " but this leaves me in doubt, as 
to whether he is collecting money or something else. Pressing the 
question further, I learn that he is collecting a flock. Only part of 
the doubt is now removed ; and he adds, "of sheep." Now I know 
that he is collecting ; and collecting a drove or flock, and that the 
flock is composed of sheep. 
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There are many cnrions uses of this little word ^*of." It imparts 
to the various combinations made with it, a great variety of meanings. 
A cup of silver is a silver cup, but a cup of water is a cup filled with 
water. The city of Boston is the city. Boston, or the city called 
Boston ; but the Mayor of Boston is the chief officer in the city gov* 
emment. The book of Grenesis, is the book called Genesis ; but the 
epistle of Paul denotes, that Paul was the author of it. In some of 
these expressions, the connective is not necessary. We can say the 
city, Boston, but we cannot say the Mayor, Boston. In one instance 
the "' of" is a mere index of apposition ; in the other, it denotes pos* 
session, or authorship. Custom has estabhshed the use of it even 
where it is not absolutely necessary. 

Two words may be connected by different prepositions and while 
the grammatical relation between them is precisely the same, the 
words will in our minds have very different relations. 

We may say, " The bird is in the house — on the house — over the 
house — before the house — behind the house — near the house," and 
so on. Here bird and house are connected, and grammatically they 
hold the same relation to each other; but the meaning of each 
preposition gives us a very different idea of the position or relation of 
the bird to the house. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the relations of words 
have a visible exponent or sign. In the sentence " Moses gave the 
law of God to the Jewish people," there are three relations. The 
first is between gave and laWy but the relation has no exponent. The 
action of the verb and the position of " law" are sufficient to indicate 
it. Law and God are connected by " of," which is the sign of the 
relation and denotes possession, equivalent to God's law. The third 
relation is between gave and the Jewish people^ and with the sentence 
in its present form a word is necessary to show it. If, however, I 
write it, " Moses gave the Jewish people the law of God," no expo- 
nent is necessary, but if I substitute for gave the word delivered^ I 
must restore the preposition whatever be the position of " Jewish 
people." In some languages no connecting word is necessary. In 
Latin, it would stand thus : ** Moises dedit legem Deipopulo JtidaicoJ^ 
The connection or relation is correctly shown by the form or ending 
of the words, and the sentence would convey the same idea to a Ro- 
man, that it does in English to us; but the absence of these word- 
endings, or cases makes it necessaiy for us to use the preposition, 
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although, in this particnlat sentence, it could be avoided by writing the 
sentence thus : ^^ Moses gave the Jewish people God's law/' bat 
the expression would be stiff and less elegant 

We have now partially considered the force of the preposition as a 
connective, and if we examine the subject careftdly, we shall see how 
important a part it plays in the language. We shall also discover the 
reason for the multiplying of prepositions and the growing tendency 
to trade off the old for new and better ones. 

The human mind will always find a way to express its ideas, and 
as these ideas; in a growing civilization, are constantly becoming more 
and more refined, and nicer shades of meaning are to be expressed, 
this word is supplied, either by forming new combinations of words, 
or by giving different meanings to the same combinations. Our. de- 
sire to save time leads us to contract sentences, so as to give our 
ideas as quickly as possible, and in doing this we form prepositions by 
deflectiorij that is, by turning other words into prepositions, by making 
them do the work of prepositions. This is seen by such expressii^is 
as " Pending the motion the House adjourned ; " " Concerning this 
report, &c ; " " All went except one." Here " except " is but a 
verb. " All went, I except one." Still if these words perform the 
work of prepositions I see no objection to calling them such. . 

A true preposition is wholly unsusceptible of inflection, though other 
parts of speech, in a state of inflection, are sometimes used in a pre- 
positional sense. 

There are in English but twelve absolute prepositions. These are 
^^ in, on, of, at, up, by, to, for, from, till, with, though," but now 
grammarians give us over sixty which are supposed to be used in such 
a sense. 

Others, as " near " and " like," are equally entitfed to the name, 
for we seldom use the " to " after them, and yet few grammarians 
have ventured to put them into their list. " The son is like (to) his 
fiither." Here ** like " is properly an adjective, equivalent to " simi- 
lar," but by omitting th^ " to " we force it to take on another *' na- 
ture;" and while it does the work of a preposition, shall we deny it 
the name ? It becomes then a question of degree. Have or have 
not such words done the work of prepositions suflScientiy long to be 
entitled to the name ? 

On the other hand, we find many words, once in good use as piie- 
positions, now nearly or wholly obsolete. Of these I will mention, 
^^ abaft, adown, afore, aloft, aloof, inside, minus." Some of these are 
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now occasionally used in technical expressions, as ^^ abaft the shaft; '' 
but we do not hear, " They stood aloof him," but, ^' They stood aloof 
from him," 

Some once living prepositions are now dead ; others are dying, and 
others again are just coming into existence. The same is true of 
other parts of speech, and when we consider these facts, we can 
eas3y see one great cause of the wranglings and disputes among 
grammarians. Some affirm that the word is dead in the sense of such 
a part of speech, while others declare that it is still aUve and active. 
Of the new ones it is said by some, that they are intruders, and have 
no claim to respect, while others are happy to make their acquain- 
tance and recognize their title. Time will settle the question. I£ 
such words give vivacity and terseness to expressions, and are not too 
inelegant, they are as sure to be adopted as the language is to be 
spoken. But until they are ftdly recognized — until doctors agree — 
what shall we little folks do ? It may, perhaps, be better for us to 
follow the advice of the poet : 

*' In words, as fashions, the same role wiU hold; 
Alike fantastic if too new or old ; 
Be not the first by whom the'new are tried, 
Nor jet the last to lay the old aside." 

As we have now seen that prepositions are expressive of the relations 
which nouns, as the signs of things, bear to one another, or to verbs, 
the symbols of agency, with which they are construed, and answers 
the same purpose in connecting words, which, as we shall see, con- 
junctions answer in connecting clauses, let me close this article with 
a few examples of the different meanings given to similar combina- 
tions. I will take only the preposition unth in the following sentences : 

I rode with my brother. 

I rode with a horse. 

I filled the dish with sugar. 

I filled the dish with a spoon. 

I sat with my head uncovered. 

I was in love with the scenery. 

I was delighted with the music. 

In the first sentence, I accompanied my brother. In the second, 
the horse aided me, ©r was the cause of my moving. 

In the third, the sugar was^ the means used to fill the dish — that 
which occupied the space. 
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In the fourth the spoon was the instrument used. 
In the fifth, with is equivalent to having. 

The sixth and seventh are not easily described but can be felt. My 
next article will be on Conjunctions. 

ALGERNON. 
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I have Bet my house in order 

For a stately step to grace ; 

I haTe bidden the mirrors keep record 

Of a never-forgotten &ce ; 

I have brightened with thrifty canning 

The walls of my syWan home ; 

They are beautiful in the shadow 

Of him who vouchsafes to come. 

I have swept the leaves from the greensward » 

And the gray stones twinkle and shine ; 

I have loosened each fretful tangle 

Of the twisted cedar and vine ; 

I have ordered the waters waste not 

Their splendors upon mine eye, 

But to wait, like my heart, for thy footsteps, 

Anc( gush when drawest nigh. 

Myself I would dress for thy presence; 
But their I must stand and weep, 
Since the years that teach Love's value 
His vanishing treasure sweep. 
But words that are spells of magic. 
And merciful looks and ways , 
Shall brighten the rusted features 
That faded when none did praise. 

Thou gracious and lordly creature. 

Do the trees, when thou passest by, 

Let down, their fair arms to enlace thee. 

And the flowers reach up to thine eye ? 

Do they wait, all athrill, when thou passest, 

For a touch of thy life divine ? 

Do they fold their meek hands when thou fleetest 

And die for a breath of thine } * 
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My heart has leapt forth to embrace thee : 
It clings like a babe, to thy breast ; 
And my blood is a storm-stirred ocean 
That waits for the word of rest. 
Time loses his paltry measure 
Now that LoTe's eteme draws near, 
And the lingering moments that parts ns 
Are endless in hope and fear. 

Oh ! what if, beyond thy sunshine. 
Some gathering storm should brood ? 
Thy rapture, forsaking shall leave me 
Alone, with Qod's orphanhood. 
The heart thou has blest so inly 
Shall wait no inglorious breath ; 
Come hither, then, ye who walk twinly ; 
So enter here, Love and death ! 



4 mm^ » 



BOHOOI. AS IT WAS— TBAOHXB AS SHB SHOULD BE.* 

It is school time ; and, as the bell rings to call the children in, you 
congratulate yourself on the fine appearance and pleasant faces of 
your scholars, and think, after all a teacher's life is not the most un- 
desirable. 

At roll-call a few are found to be absent, which is always annoy- 
ing; but the first class being called takes up your attention, and the 
absent are forgotten. 

A good lesson ! Who, but the teacher that loves his pupils and thus 
labors for their advancement, can realize what a world of pleasure is 
afforded by such an announcement. Good lessons are to the teacher, 
what good dinners are to the hungry ; and nothing can so completely 
satisfy the teacher, as to be able to say, at the close of the day, — I 
have had good lessons from my pupils. On such days four o'clock 
comes at half past three, the faces of your friends on the street have 
grown handsome since morning, you are sure from the lightness of 
your feet you can wear a much smaller shoe, and your heart goes 
forth to meet all the dear children under your charge, — almost wish- 



*Read by Miss L. A. Ltok, at Kom«, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, June 8, 1866. Pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania School Journal by request of County Association. 
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ing they all belonged to you, that you might see them the first thing 
in the morning, and tuck them " up " snugly in bed the last thing at 
night. 

Another class is called. You are deeply engaged in their recita- 
tion, when, listen I The patter of little bare feet is heard in the hall, 
and in a moment more the owner of them, a little fellow about six 
years, ushers himself inside your school room ; — face unwashed, hair 
in a disordered state, and pants hung on by one suspender. Dirty 
little thing! you think, coming in at this time and disturbing my class ! 

The boy takes his jack-knife (old thing with broken blade) instead 
of his book, and from the other pocket produces a piece of shingle, 
at which he goes with his old knife as though he meant to make a 
mu88 at least. 

The class takes up your attention for the next half hour, at the 
expiration of which you have occasion to step over to the other side 
of the room, when behold I that little insignificancy has whittled all 
over the floor under his desk, and from under him you produce two 
arrows. " Now, that's well done 1 Why don't you study 1" (with a 
pull at the uncombed hair) " Oh please don't ! I haint got any book." 
You bethink yourself. That boy told me the same story two weeks 
ago, and through the multiplicity of cares, I forgot my promise of 
finding him one. Forgot ! Your pupil had to account for every 
idle moment. Forgot! That boy's mother earned every crumb 
of bread for herself and little ones by washing other people's clothes, 
while her own little darlings (for poor people have them) had to be 
neglected. Did you forget the white ribbon and pink flowers for your 
hair the other evening. Ah, no ! for with those you hoped to please 
the fancy of some trifling acquaintance. 

" But" — you ifeason — " who is to blame for the want of a book. 
Am I to furnish my pupils with books ? Yes. This boy at least. 
Bo without your pocket full of delicacies for a week, and buy the little 
fellow a book with the money, — I'll do it." The book is purchased. 
Bubby, encouraged to keep his face, hair and clothes in better order, 
is praised with the other scholars, and — and, so the foundation is 
reached. He comes to school at a reasonable hour, gets his lessons, 
keeps his seat as clean as any boy, and his mother — God bless her ! 
who is washing just ^across the street, makes it convenient to run over 
to tell you how thankful she is for your kindness — how she had 
labored to sa^ve ^ little ^ead to buy a book for her little one, but the 
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rent was to be paid, and little Mary at home had been sick, and the 
baby awiully troublesome ; so she must have medicine, wood and 
lights, and often she could'nt go out to wash for two or three days. 
Of coarse it was all a mistake. Ah I reflects the teacher, if I had 
tried to remember, that little fellow might have been spared many a 
cross word, and I, the thought of having neglected my duty. It 
was a little mistake ; but how many such are yet tmrectified in our 
schools, — and " many a little makes a mickle," as Poor Richard says. 

" Scholars, study your lessons over six times and you may go home." 
Two minutes expire, and all the scholars hold up their hands : '* Have 
you studied it six times ?" " Yes ma'm." How many of that num- 
ber tell you the truth ? Not all. Teacher, that lie is on your head, 
and you will have it to answer for. 

" May Jim and me go out, we'd rather go now than at recess." 
"Yes, but you shan't go one inch at recess." Recess comes, and 
with it one of your lady fiiends to just consult with you a little. 
Those boys you said must stay in are always the most troublesome in 
school, — so you let them go with the others, to secure a few moments' 
uninterrupted conversation with your friend. How significantly they 
look at each other I They have tried that game before, and conse- 
quently have learned that they can have two recesses, and that their 
teacher — don't start, — is a liar. What a revelation I 

It is not a labor to instruct those little minds that jump to meet 
every suggestion, but a mere pastime, a pleasure as complete as can 
well be conceived ; — but to eradicate the wrong impressions and to 
encourage and interest the less active minds, is as arduous as the 
stoutest mind can well accomplish. To do this we must first reach 
the heart, then inspire confidence, and endeavor to implant right 
motives — go to the very root and establish sound principle* 

Outward goodness is a mere shell — the shadow of a shade ! There 
must be something within, or it has no substance. We must deny 
ourselves, and in this way prove ourselves worthy of the task we have 
undertaken. If we profess love and interest for our pupils, let us 
show it in such a way, that they may know and be benefited by it* 
And if we instil such a principle of love and goodness, it wiU not &il 
in the hour of temptation. As, in the oriental tale by Lord Baccm, 
where a cat was changed to a lady, and behayed very lady-like till a 
mouse ran through the room, when she sprang down on her hands 
aud chased it — so with children. If theic goodness is only an outr- 

2 
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ward show, when temptation comes they w31 down and follow. Give 
them right motives, sound principles and they will be firm. In after 
life, the waves of affliction may howl around them, but they will 
stand severe amid the tempest. 



[Continued from page 27, February Number, 1868.] 

BBJMF BISOirSBlONB OF WORDS, FHBABBS, AKD USAaSS UT THB 
BNGXiISH IiANOUAGB. 

BT KBY. 8. A. CRAME, D. D. 

WORDS AND PHRASES. . 

In addition to their primary import, verbs sometimes convey the 
idea of cauBation, and may be called causative^ that is, they describe 
their proper object as causing another person or thing to do the act 
which in their primary and restricted sense they denote. Thus, " If 
thy right eye offend thee," that is, cause thee to commit an ofiense. 
In a masterly speech of the late Edward Everett, I find that accom- 
plished scholar and orator saying of a certain fact, " It was losing us 
the sympathy of Europe," that is, was causing us to lose. Few speak- 
ers, perhaps, would have ventured to use this form ; and yet it clearly 
reveals the master's hand, and has in it a surpassing felicity of utter- 
ance. . 

We have also a class of verbs which express the intention of the 
actor, without affirming that the intention was or was not accom- 
plished. Such are, *' to entice," " to allure," " to incite," " to insti- 
gate," " to persuade," and many others. Thus we say, '' The gen- 
eral incited or instigated his soldiers to revolt, but they resisted all 
his solicitations." Solomon says : " My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not." In the 1st Kings, 22 : 22, it is said, " Thou 
shsilt persuade him, and prevail also." The persuasion, therefore, 
might not have prevailed. In Acts, 28 : St. Paul is spoken of as per- 
suading the Jews concerning Jesus," and it is added, " Some believed 
and some believed not.^ A persuasive speaker is one whose arguments, 
words, and whol^ manner are fitted to persuade ; but he may never- 
theless feil to convince his hearers. Persuade is from the Latin 
" Suadeo^'' made intensiye by the prefix " per ;" and therefore de- 
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notes the intentloii in a strengthened form, but does not of necessity 
affirm its accomplishment. 

Verbs are often used to express not the doing of the action which 
they denote, but simply to declare that it is done, or shall be done. 
Thus in Lev. 13 : the priest is said to cleanse and to pollute^ while the 
meaning evidently is that he only 'derfore* the person clean or polluted. 
In Ezek. 48 : we read, " According to the vision which I saw when 
I came to destroy the city," that is, as a prophet to announce or fore- 
tell God's purpose to destroy it. 

Sometimes also verbs represent their agent as actually doing that 
which he only permits another to do. Thus, " Lead as not into temp- 
tation," means, suffer us not to be led into temptation. In Ezek. 20 : 
25 : "I gave them also statutes that were not good ;" the meaning 
evidently is, that God permitted the Israelites to adopt and practice 
the wicked laws and customs of the idolatrous nations near them. 

In closing these remarks on the use of verbs with an enlarged or 
peculiar force, perhaps, it may not be thought below the dignity, of 
our subject, to ask attention to the verb, to fire in the sense of to throw. 
Of course there is no authority in our dictionaries, yet we hear this 
use every day. The hoys fire stones and snow-balls. This applica- 
tion of the word comes from the use of fire-arms. The fire explodes 
the powder, and thus causes the ball to be thrown or propelled. 
Hence the word^re is easily extended to other forces by which mis- 
siles are put in motion. We see in this how words indicate the con- 
dition and usages of a people ; for this use of the word fire could 
never have obtained anterior to the invention of powder and fire- 
anns. Whether it will ever successfully assert its claims to the dig- 
nity of citizenship in our language is very questionable ; and yet it is 
quite certain that other words have done so with no better preten- 
sions. For example, when a man is conveyed firom one place to 
another hy steamhoat^ does he ride or does he sail ? Both words are 
used to designate this mode of travel. Do we ride over or on a rail- 
road? 



It was Dean Swift who was to preach .a charity ^rmon ; and 
giving out as his text, " He that hath pity on the poor lendeth to 
the Lord," then added, " If you like the security^ down with the 
dust." 
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THE WEEPING PEOPHET. 

From ilM N«w York Indcpeodtnt. 
TUJB WIBXPINO FBOPHBT.* 

BT LUOT LABCOV. 

WoB, woe 11 me for my dear country's sin ! 

And woe is me that I must stahd within 
God's light, and hold the torch of prophecy 

Before a people who refuse to see 
How guilt draws down that light in bummg lerin — 
How awful is the purity of hearen I 

A boy among the hills of Anathoth 

I saw the Tisionary caldron seethe, 
The almond-tree its ominous blossoms wreathe, 

In token that a righteous God was wroth 
With Israel, and in judgment would comdemn 
The city of his lore— Jerusalem. 

To be his messenger of woe I shrank ; 

I cried, « Ah, Lord, I am a child so weak ! 
Who hears a curse none give God-speed, or thanks." 

Then did he touch my lips ; his word I speak : 
And, knowing that his eyes are on the truth, 
I cannot answer etil ways with ruth. 

Therefore I sit a mourner, and mine eyes 
Four day and night their heayy sorrows down ; 

My people pass me by, for they despise 
His goodness, and with scoffs his warnings drown ; 

While o'er my head, in cloudy columns slow, 

The birds of prey that scent their ruin go* 

Was ever any sorrow like to mine ? 

It is no selfish trouble that I weep, 
O daughter of my people, but I keep 

Vigil for thee, beneath the wrath divine. 
The love that reddens into justice, when 
A perfect law is made the mock of men. 



* Sngfested bj a bas-relief of the prophet Jeremiah, by Mies Marguerite Foley, of Bofton, who 
haf been for several years busy at her art in Borne, and is now about to return after a brief absence. 
It is an impressire head — that of a quiet, thoughtful old man, one who would never have chosen for 
himself the lot which has fallen to him, tobe a *' man of strife," and who is bowed in deep depression 
at the r^ection of the Divine message. 

It is especially interesting as having been produced by an American woman away from her country 
during the war. One can easily fancy how she wrought, under such circumstances, in lympatby 
with the prophet's words : '* That I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughters of 
my people.*' • 
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For erennore the tobies of thftt law, 

Broken hj man, are back upon him hnrled. 
O Tirgin daughter, thee defiled I saw 

Wandering from him an outcast in the world. 
Filthy without, and Tile and crushed within, 
A by- word through the ages for thy sin. 

Alike in Tisions of the day and night, 

A spectral presenee not to be shut out, 
A bleeding shadow chased by shame and doubt. 

Hither and thither past me tokes its flight 
Into the unsheltering dark of east or west — 
A phantom, yet in faded splendors dressed : 

For thou wert beautiful, Jerusalem ! 

Celestial colors wrapped thee at thy birth. 
Kings pressed from far to kiss thy garments' hem, 

Chosen of God, a glory in the earth — 
Falling from such a height to such a deep ! 
To be the prophet of thy doom, I weep. 



THB LOYAIi STATES IN THB WAB.^ THOMAS HUaHBB ON THB 
AlCBBIOAN FBOFIiB. 



Thomas Hughes, a member of Parliament, contributes to the 
January number of McueimiliarC% Magazine a pleasant sketch of the 
part taken by the people of the loyal States during our war against 
rebellion. " The true hero of the war," he says, " is, after all, the 
American people." He proceeds as follows : 

WHAT the SMALLEST StATE DID. 

Let us look, as a first instance, at the smallest in area of all the 
States and the smallest in population of all the free States. Little 
Rhode Island, at the census of 1860, just before the breaking out of 
the war, contained a population of 174,650. As usual in the eastern 
States, the females considerably exceeded the males, and of the latter 
there were 82,304 altogether. Up to December 1st, 1862 — that is 
to say, in less than two years from the first call of the President for 
troops — Rhode Island furnished 14,626 men to the army, and 1,400 
to the navy, or almost one in five of her total male population, and, 
of course, far more than that proportion of her men of fighting age 
between eighteen and forty-five. 
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In the first enthasiasm, when the call for 500,000 men came in the 
summer of 1861, the qaota of Rhode Island was 4,057, and she fur- 
nished 5,124. I do not give the later returns, because there appears 
to have been a large number of substitutes amongst her recruits after 
1862, and I have no means of knowing whether these were or were 
not natives of the State. There is no need to overstate the case, and 
I should, on every account shrink from doing so. Rhode Island, 
though the smallest, is tenth in rank of all the States as a producer, 
and her people are consequently rich and prosperous. If in the latter 
years of the war they found substitutes in large numbers, it must be 
• at the same time remembered that they contributed more largely than 
any other State, in proportion to numbers, to that noblest of all chari- 
ties — the Sanitary Commission. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts, at the outbreak of the war, held a population of 
1,230,000 or thereabouts, out of which there were 257,833 males 
between the ages of fifteen and forty. The first blood shed in the 
war against the slave power, as in the Revolutionary war against 
England, was Massachusetts blood. The Sixth Massachusetts was 
fired on in the streets of Baltimore, on April 19th, 1861, and had to 
fight its way through the town, losing three killed and thirty wounded 
in the operation. Well, the number of men demanded of Massachu- 
setts during the war was 116,624. Tlie number furnished by 
her (reducing all to the three years' standard) was 125,437, being a 
surplus over all calls of 7,813. Besides these, 6,670 were mustered 
in answer to a call for three months' men in 1864, which were never 
credited to her by the government. Look at the meaning now of 
this other fact, that she has actually sent more men to the war than 
are now to be found in the State liable to do military duty.' 

How does this tell as to wear and tear of the human material in 
those southern campaigns ? The last assessors' return gave these at 
138,767 ; while the total number who served (including three and 
nine months' men, and not adhering to the three years' standard) 
was 153,486. Out of these, how many does the reader (who has 
probably heard more or less of ** stopping the war by prohibiting emi- 
gration from Ireland," and of " New England hiring foreign merce- 
naries to do the fighting,") think were foreign recruits? Just 
907. This does not include men bom out of the States, but resident 
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or natnraKzed there before the war broke out. These latter^ how- 
ever, I suppose could not come within the definition of foreign mer- 
cenaries ; and of foreigners arriving in America during the war, 
Massachusetts enlisted, as I have said, 907 out of 160,000. While 
on this point I may add that the most reliable statistics as to the 
whole forces of the north show that of native-bom Americans there 
were nearly 80 per cent., of naturalized Americans 15, of foreigners 
5 per cent, only, in the ranks. 

CONTKIBUTIONS. 

I need scarcely pause to note how the northern people have paid 
in purse as well as in person. Let one instance suffice. In 1864 
the assessment of Massachusetts for taxes to support the general 
government amounted to fourteen millions, every fraction of which 
was collected without impediment or delay. Add to this the State 
taxation, and the amounts contributed to Sanitary Commission 
and other organizations for distributing voluntary contributions in 
the support of the war, and we should reach a figure almost exceed- 
ing belief. I have no means of stating it accurately, but am quite 
safe in putting it as high as twenty-five million dollars, actually raised 
and paid, by a State with a population less than half of that of our 
metropolis, in one twelve month. 

PERSONAL EXAMPLES. 

And now for my second point — the example set by the men of 
birth, wealth and high position. Here, too, I feel sure that a few 
simple facts, taken at hazard from the mass which I have under my 
hand, will be more than enough to satisfy every just and generous 
man among my countrymen ; and I am proud to believe, that what- 
ever our prejudices may be, there are few indeed among us to whom 
such an appeal will be made in vain. 

I have said above that the mass of the materials is large ; I 
might have said unmanageable. It is, indeed, impossible to take 
more than an example, here and there, to bring these out as clearly 
as one can in the limits of an article. Let me take as mine a family 
or two, with some one or more of whose members I have the honor 
of friendship or acquaintance. ^ 

And first, that of J. Russell Lowell, the man to whose works I owe 
more, pei-sonally, than to those of any other American. It would be 
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hard to find a nobler record. The young men of this stock seem to 
have been all of high mark, distinguished specially for intellectual 
powers and attainments. Surely the sickle of war has never been 
put more unsparingly into any field ! First in order comes Willie 
Putnam, aged twenty-one, the sole surviving son of Lowell's sister, a 
boy of the highest culture and promise, mortally wounded at Ball's 
Bluff in October, 1861, in the first months of the war, while in the 
act of going to the help of a wounded companion. At the same 
bitter fight his cousin, James Jackson Lowell, was b^dly hurt, but, 
after a short absence to recruit, joined his regiment again, and fell on 
June 80th, 1862. 

♦* Tell my father I was dressing the line of my company when I 
was hit," was his last message home. He had been first in his year 
at Harvard, and was taking private pupils in the law school when the 
war broke out. Warren Russell fell at Bull Run in August, 1862. 
Many of us here may remember the account, which was re-printed 
in the Times and other papers, of the presentation of colors to the 
Second Massachusetts Infantry by Mr. Motley, at Boston, in the 
summer of 1861. It attracted special notice from the fact that the 
author of the '' History of the Dutch Republic " had been so lately 
living amongst us, and was so well known and liked here. The 
group of ofiicers who received these colors were the jeunes9e doree of 
Massachusetts — Quincy, Dwight, Abbott, Robeson, Shaw, Gordon, 
Savage, Perkins. 

Such a roll will speak volumes to all who have any acquaintance 
with New England history. Those colors have come home riddled, 
tattered, blackened; but five-sixths of the young officers have given their 
lives for them, and of the one thousand rank and file who then sur- 
rounded them, scarcely one hundred and fifty survive. I refer to the 
muster, because Robert Shaw was amongst those officers — a name 
already honored in these pages, and another nephew of Loweirs. 
Shaw's sister married Charles Lowell, of whom more presently. We 
all know how Robert Shaw, after two years' gallant service, accepted 
the command of the first black regiment raised in Massachusetts, 
(the fifty-fourth,) how he led them in the operations before Charles- 
ton, and was buried with his " niggers " in the pit under Port Wag- 
ner — llhe grandest sepulture earned by 'any soldier of this country. 
By his side fought and died Cabot Russell, the third of Lowell's 
nephews, then a captain of a black company. Stephen George Per- 
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kins, another nephew, was killed at Cedar Creek ; and Francis Datton 
Russell at one of the innumerable Virginia battles. 

CHARLES KUSSELL LOWELL. 

I pass to the last on the list, and the most remarkable. Charles 
Russell Lowell, the only brother of James who died " dressing his 
line,'i was also the first scholar of his year (1854) at Harvard. He 
had visited Europe for health, and made long riding tours in Spain 
and Algeria, where he became a consummate horseman. On the 
day after the Sixth Massachusetts were fired on in Baltimore streets, 
Charles Lowell heard of it, and started by the next train to Washing- 
ton, passing through Baltimore. All communication between the 
two cities was suspended, but he arrived on foot at Washington in 
forty-eight hours. In those first days of confusion he became agent 
for Massachusetts at Washington, and brought order out of chaos for 
his own State before joining the army. His powers of command and 
organization gained him rapid promotion. 

He served with distinction in the Peninsular campaigns of McClel- 
lan, and, after Antietam, was selected to carry the captured standards 
to Washington. He raised a second cavalry* regiment at home in the 
winter of 1862. He was placed in command of the cavalry force 
which protected Washington during the dark days of 1863. In 
Sheridan's brilliant campaign of 1864, he commanded the cavalry 
brigade, of four regular regiments and the Second Massachusetts vol- 
unteer cavalry. He had thirteen horses shot under him before the 
battle of Cedar Creek, on October 19 ; was badly wounded early in 
that day, and lifiied oa to his fourteenth horse to lead the final 
charge, so faint that he had to give his orders in a whisper. Urged 
by those around him to leave the field, he pressed on to the critical 
point of attack ; an|^ himself led the last charge which ended one of 
the most obstinate battles of the war. It is the death of this nephew 
which wrung from his uncle the lines which occur in one of the last 
*' Bigelow Papers," published in one of last winter's numbers of the 
Atlantic Magazine. 

" Wut's words to them vhose fiuth and truth 
On War's red techstoae raog true metal; 
Who ventwed life an' l©»ve) an' youth, ^ 

, For the gret prize a' deth in battle 1 ^ 

To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge's thunder. 
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Tippin' with fire the bolt of men 
That riyed the rebel line asunder. 

" 'Tant right to hev the young, go fust, 

All throbbin' lull of gifts and graces^ 
Leaving life's paupers dry as dust, 

To try and make b'lieye fill their places ; 
Nothin' tells us wot we miss ; 

Ther's gaps our lives can neyer say in, • 

An' that world seems so fur from this, 

Lef for us loafers to grow grey in." 

He died next day of his wounds, leaving a widot^ of twenty, him- 
self not thirty. The Gazette, in which his commission as General 
was published, did not reach the army till after his death. Sheridan, 
with the generosity which most of the great northern captains have 
shown, declared that the country could better have spared himself, 
and that there was no one quality of a soldier which* he could have 
wished added to Charles Lowell. 

My first example, then, gives us one family, in which there was no 
soldier in I860, losing eight young men under thirty in little more 
than three years' fighting. 

MOTLEY. 

I have mentioned the name of Motley above. Let wfi see how it 
fared with his circle, He has assured me more than once that of his 
own immediate family there were fewer than the average in the ranks; 
but he had at least five near relatives serving — three Lothrops, one 
of whom was killed in Louisiana ; Major Wortly, badly wounded in 
Virginia early in 1864 ; and Major Stackpole, another highly distin- 
guished graduate of Harvard, who served through the whole war and 
has now resumed his practice as a barrister. ^ 

Miss Motley married Captain Ives, a gentleman offortune in Rhode 
Island, who was travelling in Europe when the war broke out. He 
volunteered into the navy, commanded the Potomac flotilla, and 
accompanied Burnside's expedition to South Carolina, where he con- 
tracted the illness of which he has since died. His cousin, Robert 
Jves, also a man of large fortune, volunteered into the army and was 
kille|^ Autietam. I believe they were the last two men who bore 
the name of Ives in their State, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



BHODE ISIiAHD XBTSTI'ITTTE OF rDrSTBnOTION.~TWmn*T-8]BCOm> 
ANJSnJAIj KSBTTBTG. 



FRIDAY MORNING, Jan. 26, 1866. 

The Institute conyened in the vestry of the Central Congregational Church at the 
appointed hour, 9 1-2 o'clock a. m., but delays incident to the opening exercises of 
all bodies, were experienced even by the ^«acA0r'« Institute, and it was past 10 o'clock 
when President Mo wry called, the meeting, tu order. 

The Bey. £. M. Stone conducted the devotional exercises, when Dr. Swain gave to 
the teachers and friends from abroad an earnest, warm hearted address of welcome, 
congratulating the friends of education upon the triumph of the New England idea 
in oar country — the supremacy of God and the Right, and the equalit|r of His chil- 
dren. Like all of Dr. Swain's remarks, his address was full of cheer, soul and yltal 
expressions of Christianity. 

A. J. Manchester was chosen Secretary pro tempore. The Treasurer's Report was 
read and referred to the Auditing Committee. 

The property of the Institute consists of twenty shares in the American Bank, 
Talned at $1060 00 ; cash in hands of the Treasurer $114 4d ; total $1174 49. 

Voted, That a committee of five to nominate officers for the ensuing year be nomi- 
nated by the chair. 

Voted, That a committee of three on Resolutions be nominated by the Chair. 

Voted, That a committee of three on the R. I. SchoolicatTeb be nominated by the 
Chair. 

After a recess of a few minutes, the President announced the following committees 
—all unanimously elected. 

Committee on Nominations — Dr. J. B. Chapln, of Barrington ; A. J. Manchester, 
of ProTidence ; B. Y. Gallup, of Coventry ; D. W. Hoyt, of Providence, and J. M, 
Collins, of Westerly. 

Committee on Resolutions — I. F. Cady, of Warren ; F. B. Snow, of Providence, 
T. B. Stockwell, of Providence. 

Committee on the R. I. Scuoolmastbb — T. W. Bicknell, of Providence; J. T. 
Edwards, of East Greenwich ; J. H. Tefft, of Kingston. 

At 11 o'clock the President introduced Prof. Dunn, of Brown tJniversity, who 
gave a comprehensive and learned lecture uyon '* The study of English Literature." 

Adjourned to meet at a quarter to two o'clock. 

AfTEaNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session Friday was devoted to lectures. The first was by Professor 
S. S. Greene on <* Teaching as answering an Internal Want of the Pupil." It was 
a discussion of the necessity of awakening in the learner a desire for knowledge. It 
^88 shown that unless this desire existed, no progress would be made. The pupil 
would be listless and inefficient. A successful teacher would apply himself to remedy 
this evil, by judicious training and discipline, create the desire and thus s^e his 
popil studious and of course well educated. As soon as the want is createomd an 
intelligent demand arises m the scholar, knowledge begins to flow in. 

The second lecture was by Rev. Prof. J. Lewis Diman, on «< Political Education 
in Public Schools." The nature of our government was briefly discussed, and as 
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a corroUary the importance of imparting to the young, the radimenta of social and 
political science. This would be a check upon partizanship, for this is the political 
education now bestowed, and into which the young man is indoctrinated when he 
comes upon the active stage of life. Politics is a science, and far different from poli- 
tics as popularly understood and applied. Popularly, politics centres in principles 
These may he taught in all institutions of learning, and, as in our country, all men 
are participants in the goremment, it seems to be essential that every person should 
have knowledge sufficient to intelligently discharge his duties. 

STBNINO SB88I0K. 

The lecture in the evening was by Col. T. W. Higginson, of Newport, on '* Educa- 
tional Missions at the South." The lecturer spoke of the situation of the races at 
the South and their relative positions. The white race were still imbued with their 
old slaveh6lding notions, and on them but little impression could be produced. The 
black race readily accepts his new situation and yields to educational influences. 
Our great duty is to this people, to carry them across the Hed sea we have divided, 
and land them upon broad plains of freedom, where they may bask in the pure 
sunshine of religious liberty and education. 

SATURDAY MORING, Jan. 27. 

The Institute met at 9 1-2 o'clock, according to programme. Devotional exercises 
were conducted by ReV. Geo. A. Willard, of Warwick. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were elected : 

Preaident^ThomsA W. Bicknell, of Providence. 

Vice Presidents— Dr. J. B. Chapin, Barrio gton ; Rev. E. M. Stone, Providence; 
A. A. Gam well, Providence ; Samuel Austin, Providence ; Rev. George A. Willard, 
Warwick ; Rev. John Boy den, Woonsocket; Rev. Jas, T.Edwards, East Greenwich ; 
John E. Tefft, South Kingstown ; D.R. Adams, Centieville ; D. W. Hoyt, Providence; 
J. M. Ross, Lonsdale ; J. J. Ladd, Providence ; Charles 6. Goff, Providence ; Rev. 
Wm. H. Bowen, Scituate ; 6. Y. Gallup, Coventry ; Henry S. Latham, Bristol ; Rev. 
H. J. Talbot, Newport ; A. Sherman, Woonsocket, and Geo. B. Inman, Portsmouth. 

Reoording Secretary — Thos. B. Stockwell, of Providence. 

Corresponding Secretary — A. J. Manchester, of Providence. 

Treasurer— N, W. DeMunn, of Providence. 

Auditing Committee— F. B. Snow, Providence; Thomas Davis, Central Falls; 
Edward H. Cutler, Providence. 

IHrectors—Wm. A. Mowry, Cranston ; Isaac F. Cady, Warren ; Alvin C. Robbins, 
North Providence ; James M. Collins, Westerly ; F. B. Snow, Providence ; B. F. 
Clark, Providence. 

Preudent Mowry, who declined a re-«tection to the position which he has so ably 
and satisfactorily filled the last two years, made some very interesting remarks on 
leaving the chair, reviewing the work of the Institute, alluding to the progress in 
the art of teaching, and counseling unwearied exertions in the great cause of univer- 
sal education. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring President and Recording Secretary, was passed 
with hearty unanimity. 

The President elect was conducted to his seat by Messrs. Manchester and Clarke. 
Mr Bicknell thanked the Insitute for the unsought and undeserved honor conferred 
upon him, pledging his earnest efforts in behalf of the interests of education in our 
State, \nd relying upon the co-operation of the members of the Institute to second 
his labors. 

The following resolutions were presented by Prof. Dunn, and seconded by Prof. 
8. S. Greene. After appropriate remarks by Profs. Dunn and Greene, Dr. Chapin, 
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Bey. Geo. A. Willard, \7m. A. Mowry, Iiaac F. Cady and Hon. J. EingBbii7y> the 
resolutions were nnanimooBly passed by a rising TOte : 

Whsbbas it hath pleased God to remoTe by death the iRe^^ Francis Wayland, 
D. D. IiL. D., therefore 

keiuhed, That as a body of teachers* we recognize the great service which during 
a long and active life, he rendered to the cause of education, both by the valuable 
works on Moral and on Political Science which he published for the instruction of 
the young, and by his own examples and influence as an instructor and as the head 
of the highest Institution of learning in this State. 

Besohed, That we revere his memory as that of a Christian Teacher, who sought 
to make all his stores of earthly wisdom, and all the powers and opportunities 
granted to him, promote the glory of God and the good of his fellow-men. 

Besoived, That we recall with gratitude his many services in behalf of this Institute 
in the way of counsel and of direct instruction, and that we consider his example as 
worthy of imitation by all, who, like ^lim, are called to the moral and intellectual 
training of the young. 

Retoivedf That these Besolutions be entered on the records of this Institute, and 
that they be published in the Rhodb Island Schoolmastbb and the daily papers of 
the city. 

Voted that a copy of the resolutions be presented to the family of the deceased. 

At 11 o'clock a lecture on the •* Topography of Bome," was given by Samuel H. 
Taylor, LL. D., of Andover, Mass. 

The lecture was exceedingly interesting and valuable, and no abstract can do it 
justice. The subject was beautifully represented by a very large map, exhibiting the ^ 
Tiber, the waUs, Forum, the hills, the Campus Martius, the bAhs. the golden house 
of Nero, the coliseum, and the numerous places of historical interest. 

Dr. Taylor's reading, and his personal inspection of the antiquities of Rome, 
made his lecture as attractive and interesting as a moving panorama of life-pictures. 

Satubdat Aftbbnoon. 

The exercises were introduced by a lecture on ''The value of Scientific Studies as 
a means of Discipline," by Josiah P. Cooke, Jr., of Harvard College. 

The lecturer would not ignore or disparage the study of the classics, but the great 
object of liberal education is to cultivate and strengthen the powers and faculties of 
the mind. He very clearly showed how the study of the sciences in a peculiar 
manner is adapted to reach such a result. Scholars must study with their under- 
standing, and not merely with memories. Thoroughness in any department of learning 
is indispensible to sound scholarship. Students do not complain of the irksomeness 
of the work when the aotil is interested in the pursuit. 

BOABD of BBITOBS op THB B. I. SCHOOLMASTBB FOB THB BN8UIN0 tBAB. 

€<mtrifnaing Editon^ 1866 —J. B. Chapin, AprU; D. H. Hoyt, May; I. F. 
Cady, June ; A. A. Gamwell, July ; D. R. Adams, August ; W. A. Mowry» 
September ; J. J. Ladd, October ; James T. Edwards, November ; E. Rich, 
December. 1867.— T. B. Stockwell, January ; C. B. Goff, February. 

Beaident Editart—J. M. Ross, N. W. DeMunn, and T. W. Bicknell. 

Qnettionsfor Examinations and Maihematical Department — A. J. Manchester. 

Financial Department — N. W. BeMunn. 

The Committee on Resolution reported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted. 

JReaolvedt That we have cause for earnest congratulation in the continued pros- 
perity of the R. I. Institute of Instruction, as indicated by the large nnmber of 
teachers and friends of education present at this, its Twenty-second Annual Meeting. 

Retolved, That we tender our earnest thanks to Rev. L. Swain, D. B, for his words 
of hearty welcome and earnest cheer ; to Professors Bunn, Greene and Blman, of 
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Brown TTniyersity ; to Col. T. W. Htgginson, of Newport; to B. H. Taylor, LL. 
D., of Andover, Mass., and Prof. J. P. Cooke, Jr., of Harvard College, for their 
excellent and instructive lectures ; to the Central Congregational Church for the free 
nse of their church* edifice, for the purpose of the Institute ; to the citizens of 
Providence for their hospitable entertainment, and to the Committee of Arrangem^ts 
for their ample provision for our personal confort and convenience. 

Resolved, That in the subject of Political Education on Public Schools, as presented 
in the polished and impressive lecture of Prof. Diman, we recognize one of the 
most important wants yet to be supplied in our excellent system of public instruction, 
and that we will gladly improve all available facilities for carying into practice its 
timely and important suggestions. 

Resolved, That with profound gratitude, we recognize the beneficent hand of an 
overruling Providence in the changed condition of our country since our last annual 
meeting ; that with emotions of joy and thankfulness, we hail the return of peace 
after long years of civil war and its attendant sufferings and horrors, and that in the 
final overthrow of armed rebellion, we hail the triumph of principles peculiarly dear 
to the true New England heart. 

Resolved, That in the altered political and social condition of the southern portion 
of our country, especially in the emancipation of millions of its population from 
the thraldom of slavery, we recognize one of the most signal and important events 
in human history — an event fraught with the deepest interest not only to ourselves 
but to our common humanity and to the world ; and that we will co-operate, as far 
as may be practicable, with the philanthropic efforts of those who are laboring to 
extend the benefits of our New England institutions of education and religion to 
the people of the South who are so eager to secure the blessings of Christian intelli- 
• gence and morality; 

After a congratulatory address by the President, the Institute adjourned, having 
had a very Interesting and profitable session. 



BUFISBINTENDENT'S QUABTEBIiT BEPOBT. 

Peovidbncb, Feb. 16, 1866. 
To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlembn : — It is evidently the duty of those who have the care and the over- 
sight of the education of the young, to aim to secure as far as their authority and 
their influence extend, the most complete and generous culture of every youthful 
faculty, whether of mind or body. No undue prominence should be given to either 
department of education, and neither should be undervalued or overlooked. The 
moral, intellectual and physical should each receive that attention their importance 
demands. 

Now whilst our schools have attained to a very high degree of excellence in the 
Intellectual department, there is a very great defect in physical culture. From long 
and careful observation, I am fully persuaded that from various causes there is a 
gradual diminution of bodily vigor in those now attending school in all our large 
cities and villages. From our school, records it appears that the number of those 
who are obliged from ill-health, to be absent from school or to leave altogether is 
largely on the increase. It must be painfully evident to every one who compares the 
present physical condition of the young with that of the youth twenty or thirty 
years ago, that there is much less bodily stamina and vital force now than in former 
years. 

It is proper to inquire into the causes that are producing this sad change. Is our 
school system in any degree, responsible for it ? Can it be justly attributed as some 
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Buppose, to the serere mental tasks imposed or to the long-continued and nninter- 

lupted conne of study -Without sufficient relaxation and amusement. If this be the 

ease, it should be remedied without delay. For education without health is of but 

little value. Of what avail would it be to adorn and beautify the mind with the 

treasures of knowledge, if at the same time we destroy the precious casket that is to 

contain them. It would be only weaving 

" One garland more. 
To haog upon the bier, to droop and wither there." 

There may be individual cases of suffering from too severe study, and some teachers 
may require too much of their pupils. But this is not, I am satisfied, a part of our 
system, neither is it by any means general. 

It is an important fact and one that cannot be disputed, that the lessons now 
assigned to be learned in our schools, in a given time, are not more than one-half of 
the length of those formerly given in the same studies to a similar class of pupils. 
But tliere is a marked difference in the outward circumstances of the two classes. 
The tone and vigor of bodily health is very different in the two. The one, when out 
of school was surrounded by every favorable influence. The minds of the other 
class are distracted and weakened by the multiplicity of objects that are forced upon 
their attention. 

Bat much of the ill-health that is apparent, I think can be accounted for without 
going to the school-room. The present age is an age of excitement, both to the 
young and the old, especially in cities. Everything seems to move by the power of 
steam. The brain is acted on in the same way. A forcing process begins in the 
nursery, and is continued more or less through the entire period of youth. Most of 
the amusements of the young require mental rather than bodily activity. Regular 
and systematic exercise in the open air, such as will give tone and vigor to the whole 
system is neglected, — most sadly ^ yea oriminallyt neglected. Many of our youth con- 
fine themselves within doors, in over-heated roomS| and are compelled to breathe an 
atmosphere often impregnated with noxious gases that would poison the most hardy 
plants. 

Can we expect, — have we any right to expect, — that the delicate organs of the 
human frame will acquire strength and tone and vigor, where vegetation would wither 
and die ? Is not such the condition of very many now attending school } Besides 
this, the most obvious and vital laws of health are often disregarded. The digestive 
organs are stimulated and weakened by taking improper food at improper times, and 
in improper quantities. And very many expose themselves to the inclemency of the 
weather and the sudden changes without sufficient protection. And much of the 
time that nature designed for rest and invigorating sleep, is spent in mental excite- 
ment of some kind or other, so that the brain is in a continued whirl ; and when 
late they seek *< tired nature's sweet restorer," it comes not to their relief. 

And as soon as a child has learned his letters, a book must be put into his hands, 
and he must read and read till he reads everything that an indulgent parent can find ' 
at the book-stores ; and, alas the names of the children's books are legion. There is 
now a child's book on (dmost every subject, no matter how abstruse or profound. 
We have a child's book of astronomy, geometry, philosophy, botany, and of the 
other sciences almost without number, as though a race of young Solomons had risen 
up in their midst. There is nothing too absurd, and I may also say, too immoral, to 
be prepared for children. And there is ever an increasing amount of trash, vile and 
corrupting that is thrown in the way of childhood at a very early age. And it may 
be said with truth that nine-tenths of all the books prepared expressly for children, 
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are a cane to the cause of education, a curse to good morals and the health of the 
young. Would that they could be gathered together and burnt in funeral piles oyer 
the grayes of murdered innocents* 

Many of the good athletic sports in the open air have become unfashionable and 
haye been laid aside. It is now considered yulgar, particularly for girls to amuse 
themselyes by exercise out of doors. Only let it become fashionable not to be afraid 
of the sunlight and the pure air of heayen, lest a pale and sickly hue should be ex- 
changed for the rosy blush of health ; let fashion sanction, for girls, the daily use of 
the spade, the hoe and the rake in the fruit and flower garden ; or let there be inde- 
pendence enough in the young to break away from the thraldom of this cruel tyrant 
that is dragging them down to an early death, and let them perform their whole duty 
which they owe to themselyes in the promotion and preseryation of health, and our 
school registers will not exhibit, as they now do, such a melancholy record of loss of 
time, disordered neryes and broken constitutions. 

Whether, in yiew of the existing fashions and customs of society, which we haye 
no power to change, it is necessary or wise to make any alterations in our school laws 
to conform to the present exigency of the times, is a question deserying of serious 
consideration. 

In regard to physical culture the cause of education has made no adyante for 
centuries. We are in this respect, far behind the ancients, and may learn of them 
lessons of practical wisdom. With them bodily training formed an essential and in- 
dependent branch j\n eyery system of education. Eyery school had its gymnasium, 
where they aimed to inyigorate the body as well as enlighten and fortify the mind* 
And the motto for eyery school room was ** Mens aana in oorpore aano," 

And it has been wisely said by one of the profoundest minds of any age, that the 
«< object of a complete and generous education is to fit a man to perform justly and 
skillfully and magnanimously all the offices both priyate and public of peace and 
war." How can these be secure^l so long as the causes of ill health are so little 
known and so little cared for. 

Much good would accrue from the introduction into all our schools of what are 
called the **lighter gymnastics." A few schools haye already adopted them with grati- 
fying results. All exercise to be yaluable should be regular and systematic, and 
should be attended with some pleasurable excitement. There should be before the 
mind some object besides the necsssity of improying the health. 

For boys nothing seems better adapted to deyelop and strengthen all the muscles 
of the body than a daily military drill. Would it not be wise to consider the pro- 
priety of introducing this into some of our larger schools ? 

Por girls I would recommend the playing of croquet, or some other athletic game 
in the open air, and especially the cultiyation of flowers. A loye of flowers cannot 
be too early awakened and cherished in the young. This sehsibility to the beauties of 
nature is not only conduciye to health, but it has an eleyating and refining moral in- 
fluence. No exercise can be more inyigorating than frequent rambles oyer hill and 
dale, collecting the choicest specimens in botany and mineralogy. The analogy 
between material and moral beauty is so intimate, that the study of nature in her 
loyely andyaried forms brings one into close communion with the beautiful and the 
good. 

There is 

*( Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
* A folio's TOlume." 



i 
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Aad •' To him who in tbe lore of Natnn hol4i 
: Gommnoion with her yisible fbrmi, she spflsks 
A Tarioiur language. For his grayer honn, 
She has a Toiee of gladness, and a smile, 
And eloqnenoe of Deanfcy, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sliarpness, ere be is aware." 

I am peifectly satisfied that some^ing should in some 'way be done for the physi« 
cal training of the young ; and that'either the yacetion should be extended during 
the yery warm weather or the amount of study should be yery much lessened. For 
it is the testimony of the most eminent physicians, that intense cerebral action is 
positiiyely injurious when the temperature ranges from 76 to 90 degrees. Kelaza- 
tion and comparatiye rest is absolutely necessary to such seasons for the young. 

I am also well aware that there are many and yery serious objections to lengthen- 
ing our yacations, as by so doing a large number of boys from our intermediate and 
primary schools would be thrown into the street and exposed to the worst tempta- 
tion, and many in consequence become inmates of our House of Information. 

As this is a subject inyolying not only the best interests of our schools, but the 
highest welfare of so many of our youth, I would recommend that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the whole matter and report at the next meeting of 
the committee. 

There haye been no important ehanges in the general condition of our schools the 
past term. Most of them haye maintained their usual high character of excellence. 

The stimulus that has recently been giyen to writing, affords the most conyincing 
evidence of what may be accomplished, when teachers deyote themselyes with energy 
and zeal to any particular subject. Nothing now seems to be wanting to bring the 
writing in all our schools to the desired standard, but the continuation of the same 
interest and siLill that has been so successfully manifested. 

The whole number of children that haye been registered for the past term, is 7,040. 
Of these 260 haye been receiyed into the High School ; 2,016 into the Grammar 
schools; 873 into the Intermediate, and 2,861 into the Primary schools. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL LEACH, Supt. P. S. 
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PsAOBDALB, Feb. 16, 1966« 

The R. I. Institute of Instruction held a meeting in Hazard's Hall, Peaoedale, 
commencing on Feb, 15, at 2 1-2 o'clock* p* m. 

The meeting was calle4 to order by the President, Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell. 

The Bey. Mr. Williams, after making some introductory remarks welcoming the 
teachers and frien48, opened the Institute by prayer. 

The President then made some yery spirited and encouraging remarks well calcu- 
lated to banish d^ll feelings and preate cheerfulness of spirit, after long tedious rides 
oyer rough roads and through cold climates. 

The Secretary being absent, J(. B. ^ohmond, of Exeter, was appointed Secretary 
pro tern. 

In the absenci* of the speakers for the afternoon, the question « Ought parents to 
mitschools?" was discussed; participated in by the President and Messrs. M. A. 
Aldrich, qf Proyidence> John H. Te^Tc, of S. Kingstown, James M. Collins, of Wes*; 
terly, and the !^ey. Mr. Williams of Peacedale. Alter the discussion it was a imam's 
imous yote of aJl the teachers present that such yisits are beneficial to the schools. 
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A short discussion then ensued relatiye to whispering in schools. Remarks were 
made by the President, Messrs. R. B. Richmond, J. H.Tefft, J.»M. Collins, Rey. Mr. 
Williams, M. A. Aldrich and Hon. Rowland G. Hazard. 

Adjourned till 7 o'clock in the eyening. 

SyEKIMra SESSION. 

Met according to adjournment. 

Meeting called to order bjr the President. Then listened to a yery interesting lec- 
ture entitled ** The Legend of Rocks/' by Mr. M. A. Aldrich, of Proyidence. 

A second lecture on ** School Morals", was deliyered by Mr. P. B. Snow, of 
Proyidence. It was tery instructiye and deliyered with much enthusiasm. Mr. Snow 
was followed by Hon. R. O. Hazard, who deliyered a yery sound and scholarly dis- 
course on moral, physical and intellectual culture, after which the President gaye a 
short sketch relative to the good moral instruction received from an old teacher. 

Messrs. James M. Collins, Oeorge W. Hoxie, and F. B. Snow were appointed a 
committee on Resolutions. 

Adjourned to meet on Saturday morning precisely at 9 o'clock, and to hold but one 
session to continue till 2 o'clock. 

Satubdat Mobning, 9 o'clock. 

Meeting called to ordec by the President. Devotional exercises conducted by the 
Rey. Mr. Williams. The subject of Friday evening, «« School Morals " was again 
discussed by Mr. DeMunn, of Providence, and the Rev. Mr. Williams. 

The time from ten till twelve was occupied by Mr. Snow, of Providence, in deliver- 
ing a very instructive lecture on. reading. It was heartily applauded by all, 

A yery animated discourse was then delivered by Mr. BeMunn, of Proyidence, on 
some of the best methods of teachinir arithmetic. 

Mr. DeMunn was followed by Hon. R. G. Hazard, who gave some very clear and 
instructiye illustrations on the same subject. 

The Committee on Resolutions offered the following, which was read by Mr. James 
M. Collins : 

Resolved^ That we tender our sincere thanks to the President, T. W. Bicknell, and 
other officers of the Institute in attendance. To the Rev. N. W. Williams, Mr. M. 
A. Aldrich, Mr. F. B. Snow, Hon. R. G. Hazard, Mr. J. H. Tefft, and N. W. De- 
Munn, for very instructive lectures and remarks ; to Peacedale Manufacturing Co., 
for the free use of their hall. To Mr. Albro and his ringing School for kindly relin- 
quishing the use of the haU to which they were entitled, and last but not least to the 
citizens of Peacedale and Wakefield for their very generous hospitality. 

Closing remarks were then made by the President, the Rev. Mr. Williams, and 
John H. Tefft, after which it was voted to close by singing the Doxology. 

R. B. RICHMOND, Secretary pro tern. 



We call attention to our advertising columns this month. No teacher who reads 
The SchoolmabtbIl can be excused for not being familiar with the best series of 
text-books for our schools. Everything useful for pupils or teachers will be found 
advertised in our journal. Teachers should read every advertisement if they would 
all the time be on the alert to find things new and interesting for their pupils. 
Authors and publishers are constantly improving text-books, and unless teachers 
keep pace with these improvements they must fall behind the spirit and knowledge 
of the times. 

The Amebican Tablet Co., have manufactured an article which will supersede the 
use of slates in schools, being superior to slates in almost every respect. It can be 
written on with lead pencils, and the words and figures erased with a damp cloth or 
sponge. It takes up much less room than a slate, and does not create a noise in its 
movement on the desk or by falling; and also the noise of screeching slate pencils is 
avoided. The « Erasable Leaf Tablet " is both cheap and convenient. 
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, THE COMBHTATIONB "BI'» and "IB." 

The proper use of ei and ie is not the least among the difficulties 
to be found in the Engb'sh language. The school boy who is con- 
' tinually writing fecieve for receive will be certain that this proposition 
istruB in regard to spelling; and the clergyman who is mentally 
debating whether he shall say "e-ther" or '*i-ther" will be equally 
ready to assent to its truth, so far as it relates to pronunciation. The 
general reader needs no better evidence of the existence of the diffi- 
culty than the fact that rules for the proper placing of e and i in 
juxta-position are so frequently seen in the public prints. 

Some years since the writer looked over every page of Webster's 
New Academic Dictionary, and from it made a collection of all com- 
mon words containing either ei or z«, with the view of ascertaining 
the analogies of the language, and determining the existence of any 
general law pertaining to the subject. The result of this investiga- 
tion was published in the Massachitsetta Teacher for September, 1859. 
Without reprinting the lists of words there given, it may not be out 
of place here to deduce some general principles from them. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of rules for spelling, it will 
he advisable to consider first the sounds o£ ei and ie. 

SOUNDS OF EI. 

When ei is pronounced as a digraph, or improper diphthong, it 
may take one of the six following sounQs, viz. : e long, as in con^* 
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eeive and seize; e short, as in foreign and heifer ; i long, as m freight 
and sleight; i short, as in forfeit and sovereign; a long, as in eight 
and neighbor ; the a of care, as in their and A«>. 

In the dictionary above named there are about twenty primitive 
words in which ei takes the sound of a long, and nearly as many in 
which it takes the sound of e long, if we include in the latter class, 
either^ neither^ obeisance^ and leisure^ whose pronunciation is some- 
what doubtful. It takes the sound of e short in six words, of i short 
In four, and of the a of care in only two. Those words in which ei 
has the sound oft long are almost exclusively scientific terms, coming 
directly fiym the Greek or German, and therefore of no use in 
determining English analogies. There are but four words now in 
good use,* eider^ height^ sleight^ and gneiss^ which can be considered 
as forming exceptions to this statement. Sight is frequently used for 
height^ and the e of sleight is convenient to distinguish it from another 
word having the same sound, while eider and gneiss are evidently 
related to the German. 

The sound of ei in their and heir is precisely that which a long 
takes before r, and these words may therefore be included among 
those in which ei has the sound of a long. It is then evident that, 
according to present English usage, ei most frequently has the sound 
of a long, and that e long stands next in order, while the sound of i 
long is quite rare in pure English words. 

Those who pronounce either and neither with i long can not, there- 
fore, plead that the analogies of modern English are in their favor. 
Neither can they claim th^ sanction of good usage, for " out of sev- 
enteen lexicographers, onlt/ two^ and they of little account," give i 
long the preference. The only plea on which this pronunciation can 
be justified is that of euphony. To the ears of those who employ it, 
i-ther doubtless sounds better than e-ther. Should teachers, for this 
reason, attempt to change the pronunciation of the rising generation, 
and thus introduce a sound which is contrary to the analogies of 
modern English ? 



* A few months since a writer in a Greenfield (Mass.) paper attempted to proTe 
that the sound of % long for ei is more in accordance ^th English analogies than that 
of long : but the only manner in which the claim could be sustained was by the 
use of obsolete words. Whatever this course may prove as to the past history of our 
language, it certainly does not fairly exhibit the present tendency of English usage. 
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The following paragraph^ framed for the purpose of showing how 
far the analogy of the language sustains this pronunciation of either 
and neither^ has been published in several newspapers : 

^^ Being disposed to walk, I would feign have visited my neighbor^ 
but on approaching his seigniory I was alarmed by the neighing of his 
horse ; and on lifting my veil^ was terrified to find the animal within 
eighty yards of me, approaching at a speed that seemed /m^A^ed with 
the direst consequences. I was in a sir eight — caught in a seine. 
My blood stood still in my veins^ as I conceived my life in danger. 
Turning my head, I was pleased to see an Arabian Sheik near by, 
and doing him obeisance^ I begged that he would deign to come to 
my rescue. I was not deceived in my hopes. By a skilful feint he 
succeeded in seizing the reins attached to the fiery steed, and as he 
"was a man of weight he checked him in his impetuous career, and my 
life was saved. For the favor thus received, may he ever live in a 
ceiled dwelling ! " 

It is claimed that in this paragraph ''are introduced all the differ- 
ent connections in which the letters e i are met with, except as in the 
word height ;^^ but it will be found that the number of words omitted 
is as great as the number inserted, even without reference to those in 
which e and i are pronounced separately. The word being belongs 
to this latter class, which includes more than twenty words, such as 
plebeian^ albeit^ deity, reissue, reiterate, etc. Such words as heifer, 
foreign, mullein, counterfeit, and sovereign, in which ei has the sound 
of e short or i short, are entirely omitted. • So also are the common 
words leisure^ weird, perceive, inveigle, heinous, skein, sleigh, reign, 
inveigh, heir, their, sleight, eider, gneiss, etc. These omissions, how- 
ever, do not materially affect the question at issue, the bearing of 
English analogy upon the pronunciation of either and neither. 

SOUNDS OF IE. 

Of the words containing ie^ about one hundred are nouns and 
adjectives derived from words ending in y, such as multiplier, sun- 
dries, salaried, twentieth, etc. Without including these, or any of 
the numerous gramatical forms arising from the inflection of different 
parts of speech ending in y, the words of our language containing ie 
are still about twice as numerous as those containing ei. 

When ie is pronounced as a digraph, it may take the sound of e 
long, i long, i short, e short, etc. ; but never the sound of a long, 
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which is the most common sound of ei. When it ends a syllable, ie 
takes the sound of i or y in the same situation, the final e being silent. 

The monosyllables dte, fie^ hie, kie^ lie, pie, pied, tie, vie, and their 
compounds, are the only words in which ie has the sound of i long, 
unless we except piebald. This follows directly from the rule just 
stated. 

If the syllable containing it is accented,* ie is usually pronounced 
like e long, as in chief, believe^ wield, and brigadier. There are 
between fifty and sixty primitive words belonging to this class, about 
one-third of which have been taken from the French, and end in ier, 
as brigadier, financier, and brevier. Of course die, fie, etc., before 
mentioned, are exceptions to this rule. Sieve and /Wend are the only 
other prominent exceptions, although tierce is sometimes pronounced 
like terse. 

If the syllable containing ie is unaccented, its vowel sound is gen- 
erally short or obscure, as in prairie, mischief, and alien ; and it fre- 
quently modifies the sound of the preceding consonant, as in transient, 
soldier, and patient. Frontier, however, and perhaps one or two 
other words of the class before named, now have the accent thrown 
on the first syllable without changing the sound of ie. 

Of the sixty or seventy primitive words belonging to this class, 
about one-fifth end in ie, and correspond in pronunciation with words 
ending in y. One or two of those from the French still retain the 
final accent and sound of e long, that is, the French sound of t, in 
accordance with the principle stated above in reference to syllables end- 
ing in ie ; but the others eild in the sound of i short. It is an interesting 
fact that this termination ie, which was once so common in our lan- 
guage, has so fully disappeared that not much more than a dozen words 
of that class are left, and they are mostly of French or Scotch origin. 

About one-fourth of the words of this class, also, end in ier, and 
about two-fifths contain the combination ien. In such words as 
clothier, coUier, and convenient, i takes the consonant sound of y, 
while e takes its short vowel sound. In one sense, then, they are 
separately pronounced, but i never assumes such a character unless it 
is followed by e or some other vowel in the same syllable. Nearly one- 
third of the whole number of words in which ie is found in an unac- 
cented syllable contain ien preceded by c, s, or t, as in conscience, 

'Monosyllables are regarded as accented. 
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transient^ and sentienU Here the t, being followed by a vowel in the 
same syllable, first takes the consonant sound of y, and then com- 
bines with the preceding consonant, producing the sound of ah ; thus 
ancient becomes an^yent^ and then an-ahent ; transient becomes 
trans-yenty and then tran-shent. These two pronunciations («-y and 
sh) closely resemble each other, and can hardly be distinguished in 
ordinary conversation. The regular transition from sent-yent would 
be to senchent ; but, in all cases where t is followed by ien^ it loses its 
own sound, and assumes that of «.* Seven words ending in ier pre- 
ceded by 8 or z undergo a similar change, except that the sound is 
softened into that of «A, as in hosier and glazier. Vizier is the only 
such word which is marked with th9 sound of z-y^ and this can hardly 
be spoken hurriedly without producing vizher. In soldier the sounds 
of d and i (or y) combine and produce the sound of y, thus, sold-yer, 
9ol-jer. 

In the case of some words ending in ier the i and e are separately 
pronounced, as in barrier^ terrier ^ etc., besides derivatives of English 
words ending in y. The whole number of primitive words in which 
i and e each receive a distinct vowel sound is about seventy-five, 
including such word diet^ experience^ variety ^ etc. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL RULES. 

As the sound of e long is commonly represented by both ie and 6i, 
it is frequently difficult to dertermine which letter shall be placed 
first, in cases where that sound is given to the combination. Hence 
one naturally seeks in the adjacent letter? or sounds for some law to 
control the orthography. 

The impossibility of framing any general rule based upon the 
letters which precede ie and ei is readily seen by comparing such 
words as financier and preconceive^ shield and sheik^ liege and leisure^ 
lie and sleight^ priest and reigle, siege and seize^ tier and teilj wield 
and weirdy and the like, where ie and ei have the same sound and are 
preceded by the same letters. There seems, also, to be no ground 
for any distinction based upon the letters following these digraphs, for 
in such words as fisld and ceil^ mien and seine^ shriek and sheikj 
frieze and seize^ achieve and deceive^ ie and ei have the same sound 



*Tke word cowrtier retains the true sound of i. 
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and are followed by the same letters. Looking merely at orthogra- 
phy, without reference to pronunciation or derivation, it is found that 
ie is preceded by every letter of the alphabet except e, «,y, and 5, 
while ei is preceded by every consonant except j\ q^ x^ and y ; and 
no consonant is placed after ei which is not also placed after ie^ and 
only three (6, <?, and w) follow ie which do not also follow ei. The 
consonants A, y, q^ a:, and y, do not immediately follow either ei or ie. 

Of all the rules on this subject which have fallen under the notice 
of the writer, only one is true without exception, and that is of very 
limited application. It relates to the use of the terminations eive and 
ieve. After the letter c, eive is employed ; but after any other letter 
Q and n) ieve is written. Ther^ are but eight common words of this 
class : conceive^ deceive^ perceive^ receive, believe^ relieve, reprieve^ and 
retrieve; but they are words upon which mistakes are often made. 

Several years since a paragraph was published in one or more 
Boston newspapers, stating that ei is used when preceded by an » ' 
sound (c soft or «), and at the beginning of a word, while in other 
cases ie is employed. The falsity of this rule is seen at once by 
examining such as leisure, weird, siege, sieve, financier, etc. There 
are only five primitive English words in which ei is preceded by c, 
and four of these, ending in ceive, are from one Latin root, while the 
other, ceil, seems related to del in other languages. These words 
appear in many forms, however, and are in constant use, hence it is 
not strange that they have received special attention. It is true that 
when the digraph has the sound of e long, and immediately follows c, 
it is represented by ei and not by ie, except in the word financier, and 
perhaps glacier, superficies, and species. There are more than a 
dozen words in which c is followed by ien, producing the sound of 
shen, as in deficient and ancient. 

But the rule just given respecting c before ei having the sound of 
e long, besides being cumbered with exceptions, affects only one word, 
ceil, which is not included under the rule respecting eive and ieve. 
Hence we conclude that the latter is the only one which it *is worth 
while to teach, and great care should be taken to prevent the mistake 
of extending it beyond the terminations eive and ieve. 

D. w. H. 



Powers op a Bird's Song. — ^When we hear the Song of the 
soaring lark we may be sure that the entire atmosphere between us 
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and the bird is filled with pulses or undulations, or waves, as they are 
often called, produced by the little songster's organ of voice. The 
organ is a vibrating instrument resembling in principle the reed of 
a clarionet. Let us suppose that we hear the song of a lark elevated 
to a height of five hundred feet in the air. Before this is possible the 
bird must have agitated a sphere of air one thousand feet in diameter 
—that is to say, ^ it must have communicated to seventeen thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight tons of air, a motion sufficiently in- 
tense to be appreciated by our organs of hearing. — TyndalVs Grlacier ' 
of the Alps. 
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HINTS ON CONDITOTING BEOITATIONB.-.N0. 3. 

It is an idea, common to most of our schools, so far as I have been 
able to learn, that it devolves wholly upon the teacher to ask the 
questions in a recitation, and upon the members of the class to give 
the answers — ^presuming that the desired benefit is thus only obtained. 
It is quite evident to me that scholars will derive more benefit by 
being allowed or required to ask the questions themselves, generally, 
than they will when only asked by the teacher, for the following rea- 
spns : First, scholars not only qualify themselves to give the answers 
to the questions in a lesson, but they qualify themselves to ask the 
questions. Secondly, it has a tendency to make them more interested 
m their lessons, to secure better attention, and thereby the more ben- 
efit is derived from them. Again, it is better in many other respects 
not necessary to name, notwithstanding time-honored opinion and 
custom to the contrary. 

Visit a school where the scholars have never been accustomed to 
ask each other questions in their lessons, and call upon some member 
of a class to ask the others a few. If you do not perceive that you 
have given that scholar a severe task, then it will be because you have 
selected one possessing abilities common to but few. Not long since 
I visited a school when a class in arithmetic was called out to recite. 
The questions asked and examples given by the teacher and by my- 
self were answered and performed in a very satisfactory manner. I 
then proposed that some member of the class ask the others a few 
questions, or give an example under the lesson. This idea took them, 
and I am led to think, the teacher also, by surprise, yet it appeared to 
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be quite acceptable to them ; but no one volunteered. I then ask the 
first in the class to ask the second a question, and so on through the 
class. By a considerable urging I succeeded in obtaining five ques- 
tions from the ten members, and but two of the questions were pro- 
perly stated. It is to be understood that the questions were not to be 
read from the book. I did not pursue the subject ftirther, but was 
the more ftdly impressed to say a few words to my fellow teachers, 
who have never been accustomed to require or allow their scholars to 
participate in conducting a recitation. I, perhaps, can do this in no 
better way than to present the course I have taken in my own school. 

It matters not whether the lesson is in arithmetic, or in some other 
branch of study. The course, in the main, is applicable to each and 
to all ; but I will take a class in arithmetic, supposing the lesson for 
the day to be in interest. At the regular time the class is called out ; 
and I would here say that I have each scholar occupy the same seat 
from day to day during a recitation, unless he is to act as monitor, 
when he takes his place in front of the class. He then commences 
the exercise by asking the questions in the lesson to the other mem- 
bers. He is to select examples for each, or all, to perform. After 
these have been worked and demonstrated, he is required to give 
others, but not to take them from the book. He is also required to 
give his opinion as to the correctness of the answers, criticise the mode 
of operation of any work necessary, and propose any question involved 
in the examples. In case he errs in stating a question, or in deciding 
upon any point, he is of course corrected. Again, I will take a class 
in spelling. It is called out as the one in arithmetic, but stands dur- 
ing the exercise. The one that is to act as teacher, corrects any mis- 
take made in reading or pronouncing a word, and pronounces them 
for spelling. The other members of the class each then give a word 
to the one who has acted as monitor. It is not to be understood that 
I take no part in a recitation, but on the other hand, I supervise the 
whole, and see that all is conducted in a proper and correct manner. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I have scholars in my school, 
from ten to fifteen years of age, that are better qualified to conduct a 
recitation than many teachers whose schools I have visited ; and that 
they can. answer questions, though they do not come always from the 
same lips, or in a prescribed form. 

SHUNOCK. 

North Stomngtan, Ct, 
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CONNECTIVES. 



In a previous article we discussed one class of those words, the pre- 
position, which are generally considered the connectives of the Ian 
^guage. 

We found that the chief use of the preposition is to assist in form- 
ing sentences, by uniting words, and showing the relations which 
exist between them. They form closer connections than any of the 
other parts of speech used for that purpose. They are not the hinges 
on which the gate swings, but the screws and bolts which hold to- 
gether the joints which are not expected to move. We will now con- 
sider conjunctions. 

Properly speaking, all connectives are conjunctions, but we gener- 
ally limit the definition to such words as perform the office of uniting 
propositions ; or, less frequently, the terms of a proposition. 

Prepositions connect words. Conjunctions connect propositions. 
If I were to use a train of cars as an illustration, I would say that the 
prepositions would be the fastenings used in constructing the cars, 
while the conjunctions would be the connectives which unite the sev- 
eral cars into a train. 

In the same way, when we construct sentences, we.use prepositionsi 
bat when we combine these sentences into paragraph!, we use con- 
junctions. 

A conjunction, then, is a part* of speech which connects proposi- 
tions, and whenever there is a prepositional conjunction, there are at 
least two propositions, — two subjects and two predicates. It is true 
that, when these propositions have the same subjects or the same 
predicates, they may be so contracted as to appear like one. 

In the sentence, *' John and James study grammar," there are as 
much two propositions as though it was written, '* John studies gram- 
mar and James slndie^ grammar ;" but the predicates being the same, 
only one is used, leaving the reader to infer that the same thing is 
predicated of both subjects. Here and is prepositional ; but in the 
sentence, " All men are white or black," the conjunction or is term- 
inal, as it is called, connecting terms. We can not say with truth, 
" All men are white, or all men are black." The terminal conjunc- 
tions are, however, less frequent than is generally supposed, because 
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BO many of the propositions have some part common, and by a certain 
arrangement of the words, a correct inference is made by using that 
part once. 

Both of the following sentences are correct, but they have different 
meanings : " He loves you better than me." " He lores you better 
than I." In the first, the subject and verb of the second proposition 
are omitted — '*' better than he loves me." In the second, the verb • 
and the object are omitted — " better than I love you." In either 
case than is a prepositional conjunction. 

Most conjunctions are developed out of other parts of speech. The 
conjunction of comparison, than^ is developed from the adverb of time, 
theUf and thb in its turn is derived from a pronoun, as is also the con- 
junction that, Therefore is a pronoun with a preposition added. Be- 
cause is a noun governed by a preposition. 

We not nnfrequently find the same word used, sometimes as a pre- 
position and sometimes as a conjunction. " He took all but one." 
Here but is considered a preposition. '' The boy can read, but he 
cannot write*" Here but is a conjunction. " I read the book but 
twice." Here but is used in the sense of the adverb only. And here 
let me make a remark upon what I often hear said and see written ; 
that conjunctions sometimes govern nouns in the objective case. This 
to me is sheer nonsense. It requires us to change the definition. If 
the world has settled upon a definition for a particular part of speech, 
let us stick to it, and if the same words are sometimes used as differ- 
ent parts of speech, as they certainly are, then let their use determine 
their name. There is no necessity for destroying long established 
definitions ; but it is perfectly consistent to use a word sometimes as 
a preposition and sometimes as a conjunction, just as we use the word 
hve sometimes as a noun and sometimes as a verb. When a man 
tells me that conjunctions are generially used to connect sentences^ 
but this one governs a case, I expect that he will soon show me some 
cherries, with the remark : '* Cherries generally grow on cherry 
trees, but here are some that grew on elder bushes." If a word be a 
conjunction, it can not govern a case. If it govern a case it is no 
conjunction, but a preposition. A conjunction cannot govern a case 
for the reason that the word which follows it must be the subject of 
the second proposition, and as such a nominative case. 

The only government of which a conjunction seems to be capable, 
is that of mood. 
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Conditional expressions are generally preceded by conjunctions, 
and such expressions often contain the subjunctive mood. Conjunc- 
tions, however, do not govern the subjunctive mood because they are • 
simply conditional, but because in the particular mood which they ac- 
company there is an element of uncertainty. Conditional conjunc- 
tions are therefore of two kinds — those which express a condition as 
a/ac^, and one admitted as such ; and those which express a condition 
as SL possible fact, 'and one which may or may not be true. The first 
kind requires the indicative mood, as, " If the vessel is ready (a fact) 
we shall sail, to-morrow." The second kind requires the subjunctive, 
as, " If the wind be favorable (an uncertainty) we shall sail to-mor- 
row." In the first sentence since might be substituted for if. 
Since the vessel is ready. 

The following method for ascertaining which mood is to be used, is 
given by Dr. Latham. " Insert inunediately after the conjunction 
one of the following phrases, "as is the case," or "as may or may 
not be the case." When the first expresses the meaning of the 
speaker, the indicative is the mood to be used, but when the second, 
the subjunctive. "If, as is the case, the vessel is ready." "If, as 
may or may not be the case, the wind be favorable," etc. 

This rule is often violated, because many seem to suppose that 
every conditional sentence, should contain the subjunctive mood. 

Many instances of the use of the subjunctive for the indicative are 
found in the Scriptures, example : " If ye then be risen with Christ." 
There seems to have been no doubt in the mind of the Apostle, for 
on its truth, he grounds the exhortation which follows. The original 
also, justifies the use of the indicative, "If, (since,) then ye are risen 
with Christ." 

In the sentence, " Tho' I be absent in the flesh," the verb in the 
Greek is indicative, as it evidently ought to be in English, for there 
is no uncertainty. "The bias seems formerly to have been very 
much in favor of the subjunctive mood after conditional particles, but 
now it is in favor of the indicative, whenever the idea will admit it. 

There is another office of conjunctions which is generally left unex- 
plained. It is that of relationship. We have seen that prepositions 
show the relations which the words in a proposition bear to each other. 
We shall also see that conjunctions show the relations w^hich proposi- 
tions bear to each other. One proposition may be opposed to that 
which precedes it, it may depend upon it as a necessary condition, or 
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it maj serve as the complement of it. Each of these characters 
must be denoted by its appropriate sign, which shall indicate the 
nature of the relation between the propositions. Let us take some 
examples, **The serpent beguiled me and I did eat." Here are two 
propositions. The word and which joins them belongs to neither ; it 
merely connects them and shows that the act expressed by the first 
sentence was the cause of the act expressed by the se<k>nd, or that the 
eating was the consequence of the beguiling. 

"The ground was well tilled but the harvest was poor." -Here are 
also two propositions. The word but connects them, but it belongs to 
neither. It indicates a contrariety and shows a result diflFerent from 
what would naturally be expected. 

" You will obey th^ rules if you wish to please me." Here if 
shows the conditional relation which exists between the propositions. 
** I know that the good will be rewarded." In this sentence that 
indicates that the second proposition is the complement of the first. 

The word that in such connections is called a conjunction, but, as 
I have said, it is pronominal in its origin. In the sentence given 
above, it is really a pro-sentence and represents the clause *' the good 
will be rewarded. This peculiar use of that seems to have arisen 
thus : A thought prominent in the mind of the speaker, and about 
which he wishes to say something is uttered ; then he introduces that 
as a substitute for the expression, and makes it the subject or object 
of his principal verb, thus : 

The good will be rewarded, that is certain. 

The good will be rewarded, I know that. 

This mode of expression imparts a certain amount of emphasis. 
By degrees that came to be placed before the clause it represents, and 
is now said to connect it to the other proposition, thus : 

That the good will be rewarded is evident. 

I know that the good will be rewarded. 

It is not the purpose of these articles to discuss particular words, 
but to point out the general characteristics of the different classes of 
connectives. I will, however, mention a few, that have some pecu- 
liarities. 

It has been said that the conjunction of comparison, than^ came 
ori^ally jfrom a pronoun through the adverb ^en. Let us see how 
it was developed from then. 
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"John is wiser than hfa brother (is wise.)" Here it is asserted 
that '^ his brother " is wise, then John is wiser, or, If John is wiser, 
Ihm his brother can only be wise. Now omit the predicate of the 
second clause, as it is natural to do, and change e to a in ihenj which 
would very likely be done in pronouncing it, and we have " John is 
wiser than his brother." 

The combination ^' as well as," though now written as separate 
words, forms a connective similar in meaning to and^ but stronger." 

" We believe in the generally good character of the man, as well 
as in his innocence of the present crime." 

And would not here supply the place of " as well as," as it would 
only place the two terms on an equality, while " as well as " takes 
it for granted that we believe him innocent of the present a;ccusation, 
and throws a certain amount of emphasis upon the first part of the 
sentence, by calling special attention to the fact, that we believe in 
his generally good character. 

The phrases "as good as," "as far as," &c., are of a similar 
character. 

" John is as good as his brother." 

In this sentence the first as is not absolutely necessary, as the last 
as is sufficient to form the connection, but it imites with the last one, 
and seems to anake the connection stronger. The first proposition 
ends with good^ and the first as seems to be placed before good^ that 
it may be heard before the sentence is completed, and thus hold the 
attention of the hearer by indicating that something more is to be 
said. It is not pretended that this arrangement was made arbitrarily, 
but that it grew up natu|ally. 

There are some compound words which are used as connectives, 
snch as howsomever^ notwithstanding that^ forasmuch that^ insomuch 
that, and another class composed of an adverb and a propositian ; such 
as thereupon, whereunto, &c., which are equivalent to, upon which, 
unto which, &c. These are sometimes used by way of variety, but 
are not considered conducive to elegance. Some writers call them 
the "drawling conjunctions." Lord Shaftsbury denominates them 
" the gouty joints of style ; " and Dr. Campbell adds, " If these are 
the gouty joints of style, the viz.'s, the i. e.'s, and the e. g.'s may 
not unfitly be termed its crutches." 

Another article on the connecting adverbs, and the relative pro- 
nouns will complete this discussion. 

ALGEKNOX. 
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DB. WATIiAKD AS A TXAOHEB. 

When Feancis Wayland died, a great teacher ceased from 
among men. The world at large knew him, and will remember him 
as an eminent preacher and author ; bat his highest claims to the 
consideration of mankind rest upon his work and character as a 
teacher. It was in the teacher's chair that his greatest influence was 
exerted, and among his pupils his most impressive and enduring marks 
were made upon his country and his times. 

Francis Wayland began his career in teaching, at twenty-one years 
of age, as a tutor in Union College, where he had graduated four 
years before. He never worked in the ranks of the primary 
teachers; but this serious lack in his apprenticeship was, in a large 
degree, compensated by the intimacy to which he was admitted with 
that great Nestor of American teachers, the venerable Nott. As a 
preparation for his work he had not only a thorough collegiate educa- 
tion, but also a three years' course of medical studies, and a year's 
study of theologj", under that great theologian and great teacher, 
Moses Stuart, of Andover. 

Thus richly furnished with various knowledge, young Wayland 
was still more richly endowed in rare mental and moral character- 
istics, which could not fail to make him eminent fis an educator. 
There was a most earnest, consciencious devotion to duty in him that 
stopped at no obstacles, and went tirelessly on to its great ends, court- 
ing no applause and fearing no disfavor. Duty in its own name, and 
by virtue of its own inherent authority an^divineness, was sacred to 
him. He followed it with the steady tre^ of a veteran soldier fol- 
lowing his leader. I doubt whether Francis Wayland ever ktiew a 
duty he did not perform, or at least heartily attempt. To the tasks 
that conscience assigned him he brought all the powers of which he 
was master, and exerted them cheerfully and faithfully to the end. 
And it was a Christian devotion — the love of Christ inspired and 
sustained it. , 

To these high moral qualities he added the gifts of a most sound 
and practical intellect. He was a great master of common sense. 
He seemed to perceive as if by an instinct where the clear and the 
practical in any discussion ended, and where the vague and the doubt- 
ful began ; and, though not destitute of acumen for metaphysical 
debate, he resolutely avoided its unsatisfying subtleties, and clave to 
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the "truth which holds good in working." As an educator he 
sought the practical rather than the theoretical. 

Finally, there was in him a great capacity for work — downright, 
earnest, tireless work. This demonstration seems to have caught the 
attention of every observer, and some say, in sadness, he fell a victim 
to his incessant industry. ^* He bad no faculty for relaxation," said 
one who knew him best. Activity such as his would have made 
even a common mind great. To his life it lent wide power and fruit- 
fulness. With these four cardinal qualifications — large learning and 
experience, great devotion to duty, a grand, practical intellect, and a 
love of work, — how could he fail to be eminent as a teacher of 
youth. — Michigan Teacher. 



FUBIiIO 80HOOI.S AND TAXATIOIT. 



EXTRACT FROM THB REPORT OP JOHN BWETT, STATE SUPERIirTEMDENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION FOR CALIFORNIA. 

I am reluctant to close this long and complicated report of details 
and statistics, necessary to be made, and yet, from their character, 
tiresome to most except school ofiicers and teachers, without a final 
appeal to the legislators who will be called upon to act on its sugges- 
tions and recommendations. 

Previous to the lessona taught us by the great war just closed — 
m suffering, and doubt, apd blood and tears — the great fundamental 
truths of our school system had grown to be glittering generalities 
for gracing political speeches or Governors' messages. These truths 
are now felt as a solid reality by the States on the other side of the 
continent ; and under all the burdens of their debts, incurred in 
saving the nation, they are striving to make their public schools more 
effective by more liberal provisions for their- support. I am painfully 
conscious that our schools, while accomplishing something, fall far 
short of the great work which is pressing upon them. They need 
both judicious legislation for their government, and liberal taxation 
for their support. It is a matter of deep regret to all thinking men, 
that some of our citizens who represent the greatest wealth of the 
community are engaged in a crusade against taxation for the support 
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of schools, and are waging their warfare under the hue and cry of 
extravagance, for the purpose of exciting the prejudices of the people. 

Liberality in educating the people is the true economy of States. 
What would be extravagance in one individual, whose life is Umited 
to a few years, is economy in the life of a State or nation ; what 
would be economy in a single man, is meanness in a State. This 
generation is not living for itself alone, but for future generations and 
for the future greatness of the nation. We have those among us 
who, to save from each dollar they call their own a tax of one one- 
hundredth of one per cent., would make serfs of the next generation 
by leaving the children to grow up in ignorance ; who think intelli- 
gence, cultivation, refinement, honor, integrity, morality, religion, and 
patriotism among common people — the working classes — are myths; 
that the only thing tangible is real estate, and the great object of life 
is to escape taxation. Public schools are synonymous with taxation ; 
they represent taxation, and the sooner the " common people " under- 
stand this democratic-republican doctrine the better for the State, the 
better for property, the better for mankind, the better for the nation. 
There is altogether too much of this whining about taxation for the 
support of schools. Where would. the nation have been to-day but 
for public schools ? Who fought our battles in the last war, but the 
men who were drilled into patriots in public schools supported by tax- 
ation ? Last year Ijjie nation paid twenty-two millions of dollars for 
the support of schools ; what true statesman wishes it had been less ? 
The public schools are the educators of the working men and women 
of the nation, and they are the producers of all the wealth which is 
protected by law. The schools mould the characters of the men 
whose will, expressed through the ballot-box, makes and unmakes 
constitutions, and breathes life into all laws. 

The great " Expounder of the Constitution," Daniel Webster, was 
a life-long champion of the public schools ; his greatdntellect compre- 
hended the length and breadth of their influence on the nation, and 
I quote, with peculiar pleasure, his views on popular education. 

" I congratulate myself that my first speech on entering public life 
was in their behalf. Education, to accomplish the ends of good 
government, should be universally difiused. Open the doors of the 
school-house to all the children in the land. Let no man have the 
excuse of poverty for not educating his own ofispring. Place the 
means of education within his reach, and if they remain in ignorance. 
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be it his own reproach. If one object of the expenditure of your 
revenue be protection against crime, you could not devise a better or 
cheaper means of obtaining it. Other nations spend their money in 
providing means for its detection and punishmunt, but it is the prin- 
ciple of our Government to provide for its never occurring ; the one 
acts by coercion^ the other by prevention. On the diffusion of edu- 
cation among tbe people rest the preservation and perpetuation of our 
free institutions. I apprehend no danger to our country. from a for- 
eign foe. The prospect of a war with any powerful nation is too 
remote to be a matter of calculation ; besides, there is no nation on 
earth powerful enough to accomplish our overthrow. Our destruc- 
tion, should it come at all, will be fron^ another quarter. From the 
inattention of the people to the concerns pf their Government — from 
their carelessness and negligence, I n)ust confess that I do apprehend 
some danger. I fear that they may place too implicit a confidence in 
their public servants, and fail properly to scrutinize their conduct ; 
that in this way they may be niade the dupes pf designing men, and 
become the instruments of their own undoing. Make .tjie9i intelli- 
gent, and they will be vigilant ; give them the. mespis of detecting the 
wrong, and they will apply the remedy. 

" Everywhere, everywhere, on her hills and rivers, are these school- 
houses. Who shall speak in proper language of the wisdom, and 
foresight, and benevolence, and sagacity of our forefathers in estab- 
Kshing a general system of public instruction as a great public police 
for the benefit of the whole, as a business in which all are interested? 
The world had previously seen nothing like it, although some parts 
of the world have since copied from it. But where — when you talk 
of fostering governments, of guardian governments, of governments 
which render to subjects that protection which the allegiance of sub- 
jects demands — where is it, I ask, that, as here with us, it has come 
to be a great and fundamental proposition, existing before constitu- 
tions, that it is the duty — the bounden duty — of governments com- 
posed by the representation of all, to lay the foundation of the hap- 
pmess and respectabilty of society in universal education ? 

* * « « ♦ 4t in * , . 

"We seek to educate the people. We seek to work upon mind as 
well as on matter; and in working on mind, it enlarges the human 
intellect . and heart. We know, when we work upon materials 
uumortal and imperishable, that they will bear tbe impres9 w^uch M^e' 
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place upon them through endless ages to come. If we work upon 
marble, it will perish ; if we work upon brass, time will efface it ; if 
we rear temples, they will crumble to the dust ; but if we work on 
men's immortal minds, if we imbue them with high principles — with 
the just fear of God and their fellow men — we'engrave on those tab- 
lets something which no time can efface, but which shall brighten and 
brighten to all eternity." 

I appeal to legislators, when the school bill comes before them, to 
bear in mind that, in providing for schools, a liberal expenditure is, in 
the end, the truest economy ; and when the cry of taxation is ui^d 
agiiinst any reasonable and necessary appropriations, to remember this 
great truth, so well expressed by Horace Mann: "In our country, 
and in our times, no man is worthy the honored name of statesman 
who does not include the highest practicable education of the people 
in all his plans of administration. He may have eloquence, he may 
have a knowledge of all history, diplomacy, jurisprudence — and by 
these he might claim in other countries the elevated rank of states- 
man ; but, unless he speaks, plans, and labors, at all times and in all 
places, for the culture and edification of the whole people, he is not, 
he cannot be, an American statesman." — California Teacher^ 



QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



ABTFHMETIC. 



NoTB. — ^The minute-hand of a clock passes over sixty minnte-spaces m an honiy 
and the hour hand over five spaces ; the minute-hand, therefore, gains fifty-fire min- 
ute-spaces in sixty minutes. It "will require one-fifty- fifth of sixty minutes for it to 
gain one minute-space. 

1. At what time between four and five o'clock are the hour and minvte hands of 
a dock together ? 

KoTE. — It is eyideot the minute hand must gain twenty minute-spaces. To gain 
one space it takes it one ftfty-dfth of sixty minutes, and to gain twenty spaces, Ac. 

2. At what time between two and three o'clock do the hands point in opposite 
directions ? 

NoTB.— The minute hand must gain ten minute-spaces to oyertake the hour hand, 
and to point in an opposite direetioa it must gain thirty more, or forty in aU* To 
gain one space it takes it, &e« 

;?. At what time between eight $nd nine o'clock do tiie hands point in oppasite 
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KoTB.— The minute hand, to be in the lequired position, must be thirty minute- 
Bpices in adyance of the hour hand. At eight o'clock it is twenty such spaces ahead, 
therefore it must gain ten spaces. To gain one space, &c. 

4. At what times between ftve and six o'clock do the hands form a right angle ^ 

Note. — It occurs twice. In the first case the minute hand must gain ten minute- 
spaces, and in the second forty. To gain one space, &c. 

I. At what times between nine and ten o'clock are the hands seren minutes or 
ssren mmute-spacee apart } 

Note.—- It occurs twice. In the first instance the minute hand must gain thirty- 
eight minute spaces, and in the second case it must gain fifty-two. Had the ques- 
tion been, •< At what times between eleven and twelve o'clock, &c.," — the minute 
hand in the first instance would have to gain two spaces, and in the other forty-eight. 
Had the question been, **At what time between one and two o'clock, &c./' — it would 
ocoar but once, and then the minute hand would have to gain twelve spaces. 

Nora.— Both hands pass over a distance equal to sixty-five minute spaces, in an 
hour. To pass over a distance of one space, it will take them one-sizty-fifth of sixty 
minutes. 

6. At what time between three and four o'clock do the hands make equal angles 
with the <ArM mark? 

Nora.— It is evident the minute hand must go to within the same distance of the 
three mark as the hour hand goes beyond it ; so that both hands pass over a distance 
of fifteen minute-spaces. To pass over one space it takes them one itety-fifth of. 
sixty-minutes, to pass over fifteen spaces, ftc 

7. At what time between twelve and one o'clock is the minute hand as far firom 
the ofw mark as the hour hand is from the tweioe mark ? 

Nora.— It is evident when the hands get in the required position, both have paased 
ever a distance of five minute*spaces. To pass over one space it takes them, &o. 

8. At what time between ten and eleven o'clock do the hands make equal angles 
with the <me mark i 

Nora.— It is evident that when the hands are in the position required, the mmute 
hand must lack as much of being up to the/ot<r mark as the hour hand is beyond 
the ten mark, so that both pass over twenty minute-spaces. To pass over one space, 

&C. 

8. At what times between ten and eleven o'clock do the hands of a dock form a 
right-angle i 

10. At what time between nine and ten o'dock do the hands form equal angles 
with the Jive mark i \ 



GBOaBAPHY*. 

1. Draw the boundary line of the State of Massachusetts. Bepresent its moun- 
tains. Draw seven of its rivers. Locate fifteen of its largest towns, and state a 
characteristic of each. Name a few of its historical facts. 

2. Bound the territory of New England. Describe six of its rivers. State some 
facts in regaril to its climate ; its soil ; its productions ; its schools. 

3. Draw the outline of the Sute of South Carolina. Eepresent its mountains. 
Draw four of ite rivers. Locate five of its largest towns and state a charaeteristio of 
each. Name a few of its historical {pets. 

4. Bound the territory of the Gulf States. Describe six of its rivers. SUte some 
&cts in regard to its climate ; its soil ; its productions ; its schools. 

6. Compare the physical features of MassachusetU and South Carolina ; compare 
thwr soil; their productions; their schools. Why do their productions differ? 
Why such a difference in their schools } 
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5. Locate twenty places where battles were fought during the late rebellion^ 
Name flye ports that were blockaded by the Union fleet. Name five riyers patroled bj 
the Union gunboats. Name fiye places tak^n from the rebels by the combined action 
of the Army and the Nayy. 

7. How many iStates are there in the Union ^ How many territories? How 
many Counties in Rhode Island } how many cities and towns } how many represen- 
tatives has she in Congress ? 

8. Name the, States wholly west of the Mississippi river. Name those that have 
in whole or in part the Mississippi river for their western boundary. 

9. Name those States that have a decidedly southern or southeastern slope* 
Name the mountainless States of the Union. 

10. What is the government of the United States } The President's Cabinet con- 
slBts of whom ? The permanency of a Republican government depends mainly upon 
what? 



QUBBTIOirB 70B EXAMINATION OF TSAGHXBB BNGAOED UT 
COMMON SGHOOiiB. 

Have you ever taught ? (If so.) How many terms ? How have you succeeded? 
Do yott think you would like to take teaching for an occupation ? Do you intend to ? 
Have you ever attended a normal school, or a school where you have had any experi- 
ence in those things rating to teaching ? Have you generally attended teachers' 
institutes held in your town or county ? Do you take an educational journal ? Un- 
der ordinary circumstances would you forbid whispering and corresponding in your 
school } How would you have your scholars enter and leave the school- room ? 

. Other questions might be asked regarding discipline, as circumstances might le- 
quire. 

SPELLING. 

In case you have scholars in the alphabet, what coarse would you take to teach 
them the letters ? Would you require a scholar to pronounce each sylable in a word 
as it was read ? In case a scholar comes to a word he seems unable to pronounce, 
would you pronounce it for him before he had made a trial ? What course would 
you pursue with a first class in spelling ? Would you require the definiticci of 
words ? Will you spell and define scholar ; recitation ; grammar ; analysis ; analyze; 
annual ; service ; socially ? Pronounce c-a, c-e, a-r-e, b-ee-n, e-r-e, e-gg, n-o-n-e, 
c-o-r-al, t-o-r-t-o-i-s-e, s-e-w. What sound has a, in aid; tall ? e, in men ; met? 

BEADING. 

, Questions should be asked relative to the candidate's mo^e of conducting exer- 
cises in reading. Passages selected to be read should be of a conversational charac- 
tiBr, or such as the teacher can understand without deep thought or study. Then 
you will be able to judge of his qualifications in this branch. Away with selections 
from •• Young's Night Thoughts," or the like. 

GtJLAMUAJU 

The first to be considered regarding this study is what has already been manifested 
in the teacher himself— his demeanor, his mods of expression, or the use he makes of 
grammar. Sooner grant a certificate to a person gentlemanly in appearance, correct 
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in Mb ezpresiion, but with a limited knowledge of parsing and analyzing, rather than 
to one proficient in these but unoouth in his ways, and vulgar in expression. No 
person can teach grammar correctly unless he uses it correctly. 

If you are satisfied thus far, as regards this branch, a few questions similar to the 
following might be asked : Name three regular verbs ; three irregular verbs ; three 
trauBitive verbs ; three intransitive. Name the rule for governing the noun or pro- 
noun in the possessive case ; in the objective case after the preposition. 

Write a sentence, modifying the subject by an adjective element of the first and the 
Becond class, and the predicate by an objective element of the third class. Parse 
each word in tbe following sentence as you would have a scholar : «« In the year 
1807, Robert Fulton, an American, piit the first steamboat on the Hudson river.'* 
The sentence should be written by the teacher. This will enable you to judge of his 
pemnanship, use of capitals, punctuation, &c. 

AUTHMETIC. 

Give four examples under mental arithmetic. Demonstrate the following as you 
would have a scholar : If three-fifths of a yard of cloth cost 30 cents, what will be 
the cost of six yards ? 

Take the following numbers and show how you would explain the operation of 
multiplication to a class just beginning: 468x35. What is simple multiplication } 
eompound ? multiplication of common fractions } of decimal } Give an example in- 
yolving division and multiplication of common fractions. Write 2000. ; ,002. Di- 
Tide the smaller number by the larger. What is the interest of $1, for 7 years, 7 
months and 7 days. Give an example in Discottnt ; one in Profit and Lobs. 

GBOGBAFHY. 

Explain the use of latitude and longitude. What is the difference between a gulf 
and a bay } Draw the outlines of lihode Island and Connecticut. Locate Provi- 
dence ; New iShor(ham ; New London ; Bridgeport. Name three principal rivers of 
Maine ; three cities ; name three cities in Ohio ; three in Tennessee. What is the 
leading enterprise of the New England States r Western } What State produces 
the greatest amount of coal } What are the principal products of Cuba ? Of China ? 
To what race do the natives of China belong ? Bound Europe. Name five of its 
principal cities. 

HZSTOBT. 

What led the pilgrims to this country ? How many years had it been discovered 
when they came ? Who was the founder of Rhode Island } Name three of the 
principal wars in America since its discovery. What was the cause of each } When 
was the Constitution of the United States establshed ? 

Shunock. 



Bbsides giving a quarter of a million to the Methodist centennary subscription, 
Daniel Drew, of New York, proposes to erect on his splendid estate on the Hudson 
mer a magnificent theologieal seminary, which will cost not less than half a million. 

HsMBT Baknabd, LL. D., of Hartford, Connecticut, and well known for his 
eminent and successful devotion to the cause of education, has been elected President 
and Principal of St. John's College. 

Ten scholarships have, during the past year been founded in Dartmouth College, 
with an income of $70 each. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS^ DEPARTMENT. 



VATZONAIi TBA0HBB8' ▲SSOOIATZON. 

The meeting of the National Teachbbs' Assooiatiok will be held at Indlanepolis, 
in the State of Indiana, commencing on the 15th of August. Full programmes will 
be published in due time. All educational journals are requested to copy this notice. 

•J. P. WICKERSHAM, President. 



JUSTIOB OOI/QITEBS. 



The Legislature of Rhode Island, by a vote nearly unanimous, has abolished the 
system of caste schools, so long existing here, and by special enactment has opened 
the doors of every school-house in this City and State to every child, native ox for- 
eign bom, white or colored. 

A Republican State can be justly proud of its position, when it is able to throw 
off the shackles of prqudice and false pride, and assume the practice as well as 
«dv«eaey of principles truly consistent with a free, liberal and Christian policy. 
This element of injustice has long enough found willing apologists and defenders. 
Too long have we, as a State, held closely to our bosoms and nursed as our own 
child, this offispring of slavery and barbarism. The argument of expediency has 
too long silenced the argument of absolute and eternal right. It has required 
a costly education to lead us to act justly towards the colored race at home. 
Costly as it has been, will it not prove invaluable if it leads our people as it ought, 
to an appreciation of the inalienable rights of man, as man, in a free community, 
be he white, red, or black ; Saxon, Korman, Celt, or Gaul. 

All honor to the liegislators of 1865 and 1866, who have thus nobly come up to 
the height of this gre&t argument — concerning human freedom and equal rights. In 
the possession of equal advantages, we shail expect to see a healthy competition and 
generous rivalry in our schools, between those who have heretofore been separated 
by a dividing wall. Much care and wise discretion must be exercised by teachers in 
obviating difficulties, and a4justing the new relations of the school-room. Parents, 
too, must be wise, by teaching their children generosity, as well as justice and obedi« 
ence to the Golden Rule. 

With harmony and good-will flrmly established, we can feel assured of a nearer 
approach to the realization of purely Democratic institutions. May He who controla 
the light give us a clearer vision to see and act in t& grand and holy time, ** worth 
ages of history." 



A bill is before our State Legislature, which, if passed, will prove of great value 
in advancing the interests of our Pnblie Schools. Hitherto the towna have been 
required, by law, to raise one^half as much money for school purposes, as tb^ 
reoeited from th« i^porttonment of $35,000 of the State fund. This new act pro- 
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poses that the towns shall raise an amonnt equal to that apportionnant before reeeiT- 
ingthe State's money. A parsimonious policy, in edneation, is poor economy, and a 
wasting expense. G6od §ehoois are the eheapett things in the markec. So are good 
teaehert. Poor ichools are the deare»t, for they are not only a waste of money, bnt of 
much valuable time and life. The more money we hare the better teachers we can 
secure, and as a consequence, we shall hare better schools. Legislation in thia 
direction is wise and liberal, and adranees the best intereau of the Sute. 
Go on in the good work I 



BOITOB or THB SCHOOLKASTIB : 

Sn : — I obsenre in your last number (February) an extract from the Jfast. Teaeh0rf 
which will, unless corrected, conyey a wrong impression in relation to the Public 
Schools of this city. 

The expenditure of the city on account of the Reform School, for the year 1866, 
was $3,502.70, inaUad of $22,000, as stated in that extract, and I find by referring 
to the Auditor's reports, that the amount paid by the city for the support of said 
ichool has not exceeded, in any one year, (10,000. 

X should not have called your attention to the abore, but I think such schools 
soould have all the credit they are entitled to, and not be made to appear so expen- 
nre to the people. Citt Atjditob* 

March, 1866. 

Ws are happy to insert the aboTe communication from the City Auditor, which 
gives a very different impression of the comparatiTe amount paid for public sohoola 
and the Reform School. The whole amount paid by the State for the support of t he 
Beform School, for the year 1865, was (22,000, as stated by the Mtua. Teaeheft but 
nearly (19,000 of that sum waa recelTcd for the board and care of pupils from dif- 
ferent parte of the State. We doubt if Maasachusetta can ahow as small a percent* 
sgeof children who are under the care of aome reformatory inetltution, aa is found 
ia Rhode Island, and at ao email public expenae. 



** Tm, straggle on. teacher I ne'er dem»sir, 
Thoogh tediouf be the iwth ; the ftitore hoar 
M«7 bring sweet flowrets from this stobborn ioU. 
Or should it not, thou hast laid np a gem 
To add tftato tbj crown Ibr thee prepued 
In manskms ever bliMfU ; fldternot." 

Wb receiTed the above from one of our lady subscribers, in addition to the thUar. 

If all our lady friends will fkwor us with aa encouraging a thought for the true 

teacher, we ahall be as thankful aa for material aid. 



Tbb fifteenth Annual Report of the Proyidence Reform School is before us. The 
statistics represent this institution in a flouriahing condition. 

Whole number connected with the School, 216. Boys, 160 ; Oirls, 66. Whole , 
Bomber of commitments aince 1850, 1723. Pive inmatea haTe died and fifteen 
escaped, since its establishment. There haa been no deatha for the paat four years, 
sad no escape for three yeara past. The sanitary condition of the pupila must be 
excellent, and the diacipline most perfect, aa seen by the laat statement. 916 of these 
pupils haTe been sent to thia aehodl from Proyidence. The crime of theft haa oanaedi 
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the committal of 636 ; ragrancj, 262 ; Stubbornness and truancy, 225. During the 
past year 56 have been committed for theft ; 24 of whom had stolen money. Aver- 
age age of boys committed last pear, 13 years ; of girls, 151 years. Average age of 
all the boys committed 13| years; girls, 15| years. 1057 of these pupils were bom 
in Rhode Island and 210 in Ireland. American parentage, 762, Irish, 818. The 
expenses of the Institution last year were $27,953 06. We hope ere long to be able 
to chronicle the passage of a Truancy law, that niany more who are now in our 
streets, may be brought under the influence of this school, which is doing so much 
to rectify the morals of 8o many, and to save boys and girls to themselves, the com- 
munity and the State. 



TBAOHBBS' SAIiABXES. 



Schedule of the Salaries of the Officers of the Sc?iool Board, and Teachers of the Public 
Schools, of the City of Boston, with proposed increase, December, 1865. 



Office or Grade. 



Position or School. 



Kates 
June, 
1863. 



Proposed 
Sala» 
1865: 



Saperintendent Of all the Schools.... 

Secretary Of the School Board. 



Masters 

Subraasters •.,... 

Ushers 

Masters 

Submasters 

Ushers 

Head Assistant. > 
Assistant . 



Head Assistant Grammar. 

Grammar. 
Primary... 
1st Grade. 
2d Grade.. 
3d Grade . 



Latin, High, and Normal. 

Latin and High 

Latin and High 

Grammar 

Grammar 

Grammar 

Normal.... #«...• 

Normal. 



Assistant . 

Teacher 

Sewing Teacher.. 
Sewing Teacher.. 

Sewing Teacher.. 

Sewing Teacher |4th Grade. 

Sewing Teacher !5th Grade. 

French Teacher 

French Teacher...., 
German Teacher.... 
Drawing Teacher ... 
Drawing Teacher . . . 

Music Teacher 

Music Teacher 

Music Teacher 

Gymnastic Teacher. 



Latin 

Normal...^... 

Normal > 

High 

Normal 

Normal... ».. 

Grammar 

Primary 

Of all the Schools. 



2,800 
1.000 

2,800 

2,000 

1.600 

2.000 

1,600 

1,000 

600 

500 

500 

450 

450 

350 

300 

225 

200 

175 

450 
450 
450 
450 
850 
400 
100 



4,000 
1,500 

3,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

800 

800 

600 

600 

500 

450 

350 

310 

275 

500 
500 
500 
500 

1,000 
450 
150 

2,000 



Fbovidbnce Salabies. 
Superintendent Fublic Schools, 
Teachers of High School, .... 
Frincipals Grammar Schools, - - . 

Assistants in Grammar Schools, - - , - 

Frincipals Intermediate Schools, - . 

Frincipals Frimary Schools, ... 

Assistants in Frimary Schools, - 7 



$2000 
1600 
1500 
500 
425 
375 
352 
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Thb Detroit Board of Education, baring under conrideration the neceantj of 
inereaBing the compensation of teachers, hare drawn up the following table of saU- 
ries paid bv Western cities : 





ATflrage 




ATerage No. 


Avenge 


Average 




No. 
of Female 
Teaebers. 


Nambs or 


No. 


No. of 


tanght by 


Salaries of 


Salaries of 


No. of Male 


Cniu. 


of Scholan. 


Toaehers. 


eyery 


Male 


Female 


Teachers. 




1865. 




Teacher. 


Teachers. 


Teachers. 




Cincinnati.. 


17,331 


373 


47 


1^1,500 


$475 


63 


310 


Cleveland .. 


6,288 


113 


47 


1.200 


465 


15 


98 


Toledo 


1.875 


43 


44 


1,100 


423 


6 


34 


Chicago . . . 


12.688 


240 


53 


1,450 


485 


23 


217 


Louiiville .. 


6.329 


142 


• 48 


1,166 


466 


25 


107 


Detroit.... 


5.431 


86 


•63 


993 


385 


8 


78 



*0r 56 by throwing aside half of the half days. 

This board has uken energetic measures to meet the demand for more room. New 
buildings are to be erected immediately. The School Library has received an addi- 
tion of nearly lour thousand Tolumes, and the schools generally are in a prosperous 
condition. 

Raising of Teachebs' Salaries. — At a meeting of the School Committee last 
eyening, it was YOted to raise the salaries of the school teachers as follows : 

A. E. Slade, of the High School, from $1,300 to $1,400 per annum ; Geo. W. 
Bronson of the Osbom street Grammar School from $1,000 to $1,325 ; Geo. W. 
Locke of the Anawan street, and Wm. R. Gordon of the High street Grammar 
School, each from $1,100 to $1,325. Miss Emily F. Canedy, Assistant in the High 
School, $550 to $625. The assistant teachers- in the several Grammar Schools from 
$320 to $425. The Principals of the Intermediate Schools from $330 to $425. The 
Principals of the Primary Schools from $325 to $425. The Assistants in the Inter- 
mediate and Primary Schools to $400.— Fatf River Newa, Feb. 20, 1866. 

The salary of the State Superintendent of Public Schools in Pennsylvania is 
(1800, and traveling expenses ; Deputy Superintendent, Messengers, Clerks, etc., 
|6,500. 

In Rhode Island our School Commissioner receives only $1200, and he pays his 
own traveling expenses. Would not our State Legislature do a good act by raising 
the salary of the Commissioner to $2000, and his expenses, and thus magnify the 
office ? So thinks The Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

Chicago. — The highest salary paid to a female teacher, in Chicago, has been $500. 
The city Board of Education favor a general advance of sularies. 



Twentt-foubtk Annual Report of the Ministbt at Labqe, in the Citt of 
FBovn)EN«:ns. — We copy from Dr. Bellows' address : 

**l was surprised to hear that you had no truant law in effectual force here. I had 
hesrd a good deal of what is called ** Rhode Island spirit," but I do not suppose it to 
mean that every man should be permitted to do whatever he pleases, whether right 
or not. You have n(» right to bring your children up in ignorance, to bring them up 
rogues and thieves ; you have no right to make them nuisances and perilb in the com- 
munity in which they live. The State has a right to demand that no ignorant person 
•hall grow up to poison the air he breathes with pestilence, as the fruit of ignorance ; 
because he tramples on others' rights, and we have no rights which are wrongs to 
4 
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other people. We must therefore limit our conceptions of liberty by conceptions of 
public duty. Individuals ? We are not individuals except in a very limited sense. 
Society is a corporate body. An institution like this is a corporate body, and has its 
members, its arms, its feet, its hands. While you consider each individual in his 
individual capacity, you must also consider him in his corporate capacity, as a mem- 
ber of the community. The eye, the ear or the foot, has no right to set up for itself. 
Portunately the physical faculties cannot, and the spiritual faculties must not. The 
greatest of all charities is that which educates men. Your public schools, your 
common schools, are the'fundamental charity in this community. Support, uphold 
them. Be not afraid of over' educating those who come to them. Do not think as 
some do think, I believe, that we are in danger of over-educating and making uncom- 
fortable the poorer class of our population. That is a foreign notion, and rests upon 
the superficial idea that there is a kind of hierarchy here. There is no stratification 
of society here. The poor are the granite, which, while it forms the basis on which 
all rests, drops out through the other strata, and in the mountain's summit overtops 
the whole. The examples of Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson should drive 
from our minds all fear of over-educating the people. No ; let us get out of men all 
that the hydrostatic press of popular education can. Let us search for the jewels ; 
let us look out in those richest of all mines, the human soul, for those splendid gifts 
and capacities which turn out the inventors, the poets, the statesmen of the commu- 
nities that are so fortunate as to possess them." 



A "WOBD EDITOBIALL7 AS TO INSTITUTES. 



We have received letters from various friends of education in different parts of the 
State, with reference to holding Institutes in their vicinity. The number of Institutes 
during the year, and the time and place of holding them, are determined by the 
Executive Committee of the B. I. Institute of Instruction. This Committee have as 
yet held no meeting with reference to tne Institutes for the ensuing year. That 
meeting will be held in May. All parties desiring Institutes to be held in their sec- 
tion of the State, are requested to make known their wishes to the President of the 
Institute, and these applications will be acted on at that meeting of the Board. It 
seems desirable that at least one Institute should be held in each county during the 
year, beside the Annual Meeting at Providence in January. 

Several applications are on file with the President, with reference to sessions of the 
Institute for the coming year. There is room for more. 



Our friend Gallup, of Washington village, has galloped away from that place to 
Elm wood, where he proposes to halt. His new friends here will soon learn why the 
Washington people were so unwilling to part with him. We congratulate our 
friends in Elmwood on their choice, and hope they will pay Mr. Gallup what he is 
worth — a good salary. 



Bby. J. P. Chown, of England, who spent the last summer in this country, gave a 
lecture in Exeter Hall, London, November 2d, on America, in which he said : << As 
to education, it was a striking feature of their country. There was no doubt that in 
this matter they were far in advance of us. Their system was one of the most won- 
derful schemes he could conceive of. It employed some of the noblest buildings in 
the I^ew World, and all were open to the poorest boy in the land, who might sit side 
by side with the son of the President. Throughoi^t the States ihp^ could not find 
h§lf <^ do^en log huts w^tho^t a §choo}." 
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Spbncesian Key to Pbactical Penmanship. By H. C. Spencer. 

Perhaps no man has ever taken a higher position in the art of writing than he 
whose name is given to a system of Penmanship which is not surpassed, if equalled, 
by any sy^stem adopted in this country Pratt R. Spencer, was, in many respects, a 
man without an equal. His keen perception of the beautiful in nature, his delicate 
organization, and his enthusiasm in whatever he became interested, all combined 
to make him successful in his chosen art. In his youth, he had to struggle with 
poverty, but his determined and energetic nature overcame every obstacle and en- 
abled him to bring out a system of writing which is a greater monument to his mem- 
ory than can be chiseled on marble. The Publishers of his system have offered a 
tribute to his memery in the Key to his Penmanship which tens of thousands whose 
first thought of the beautiful in lines and curves was elicited by seeing him trace 
them, or by attempting to imitate what his hand had traced. Vfe have read again 
&nd again the Key before us, and the more we peruse it, the more do we admire the 
genias that has so beautifully and completely developed the whole subject of Pen- 
manship. It contains a full analysis of all the letters in every form in which they 
are made, and points out to the teacher how to correct the errors in their formation. 
A great variety of styles in making capital letters is given, and all explained in a 
clear and concise manner. An Appendix, containing a lecture on Chirography, by 
Prof. Spencer, is added. The lecture gives a graphic account of the early history of 
the art. The Key contains about 200 pages, printed and bound in a style which 
does great credit to the enterprising publishers, Messrs. Ivison, Phinney & Co., of 
New York. 

An Explanatory and Pbonouncino Dictiokaky op the Noted Names of Fiction ; 

including also familiar pseudonyms, sur names bestowed on eminent men, and 

analogous popular appellations often referred to in literature and conversation. 

By William a Wheeler, Boston. Ticknor and Fields. 

Some men are appointed to do a special work, and the world must wait patiently 
until they appear. Scholars and readers generally, have long felt the want of such 
a work as the one before us, in which should be gathoped, as far as may be, those 
fugitive and scattered patronymics, sobriquets, and mythological nc^mes which are so 
frequently found in our literature. Mr. Wheeler has given to these a Ipcal habitation 
with their genealogy and early history, for which he will receive the thanks of all the 
friends o| learning. We would recommend the readers of the Schoolmaster to place 
this book on their desks at the earliest opportunity. 

OuB Young Folks. — The April number of this truly wonderful Magazine has 
been received. The little folks are greatly indebted to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for 
publishing so interesting a monthly for. their perusal. Every article in the April 
number contains a moral for our youth to treasure up for future use. ** The Four 
Seasons '' presents the ereat outlines of Botany in so interesting a style, that the 
young ar^ led to ^nd in nature illustrative of the principles brought out by the 
writer. When every child in this country becomes a reader of Qur To%^9 folk^t 
ve shall cease to commend it, and we hope pQt tUl theut 
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In the Atlantic Monthly for AprU will be found seTeral articles of particular 
interest. The firat article is an account of the last days of the yenerable poet, Wal-. 
ter Savage Landor, by one who knew him intimately, and is the first of a series of 
articles giving glimpses of the old man of Florence during the year 1859, '60, and 
'61. Passages from Hawthorne's Note-Book are continued. John Foster Kirk, 
author of ** Charles the Bold," contributes an essay on bainte-Beuve, editor of the 
Revue flee De Mondea, and one of the prominent literary men of France at the present 
time. Under the title of *< A Struggle fdr iShelter," Miss C. P. Hawes discusses the 
tribulations which beset all who are so unfortunate as to live in these times of high 
prices. Bev. G. Reynolds, in a paper of remarkable power, sets forth the causes 
which impelled the recent outbreak in Jamaica, and vividly describes the horrible 
massacres which followed. Mrs. Stowe, from her Chimney Comer, discourses on the 
proprieties of dress. On the political situation, the Atlantic has also a word to say, 
and a paper of no little pungency, discusses the issue between Congress and the 
President. For light reading, it offers the continuation of Doctor Johns and Griffith 
Gaunt, and Madame Waldoborough's Carriage, by J. T. Trowbridge. Longfellow, 
Holmes,, and Leland, furnish poems of characteristic excellence. The number con- 
tains sixteen extra pages. Ticknor & Fields, Publishers. 

HoiTBS AT Home. — The April number of this popular religious monthly closes 
the second volume, and the May number commences the third volume. We have 
witnessed with pleasure the steady and firm position that this magazine has taken, 
on all subjects which have agitated the public mind, and believe its influence has 
been always for good. The great social questions of the times have been handled in 
the true spirit of reform, and the leading publications of the day have been carefully 
examined, and their tendency noted. The contents of Hours at Home, without being 
exclusively religious, are pervaded by a high moral tone, making it truly the maga^ 
zine for our homes. Among its contributors are many of the ablest writers of our 
country. The late lamented Br. Wayland was deeply interested in the success of it, 
and was a contributor to its pages. Edited by J. M. Sherwood, and published by 
Charles Scribner & Co., 124 Grand Street, New York. 

Mo&E VALUABLE THAN T&BAsu&T NoTBS. — How that old cyuic, Sam Johnson, would 
have revelled through Webster's massive new Unabridged ! How he would have 
gloated over its magnificent letter- press and its illustrations, beautiful as new Treasury 
Notes, and much more valuable to the student. The Merriams have incurred a fabulous 
expense in having the whole work rewritten, reset, recast, and republished. It is 
not a mere revision, but a reconstruction. To insure excellence in typography, it 
comes from the Biverside Press, which is all that need be said about its mechanical 
execution. It is a marvellous specimen of learning, labor, research, and taste. It is 
by far the greatest literary work of the age, — Baltimore American. 

The California Teacher contains articles on •< Course of Study for Ungraded 
Schools ; ** «• Public Schools and Taxation ; " «« Sute Agricultural College ; " « The 
Typical Flower." This is an able journal. Does every California teacher subscribe 
for it ? All ought to. We greet and read it with delight. 

Repobt of Sun. of Pttblic iNSTBtrcTiON OF Kansas. This young State is doing 
well in the good cause. We welcome this co-'v»orker to the company of educators 
who are to carry our banners onward and westward. 

^* For Book Notices see next number. 
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RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

VOhUUE XH.] I B. CHAPm, EDITOR FOR TH18 MONTH. [ITUMBEB V. 

BTTIiE. 

There is a little French phrase often quoted, which says that style 
IS the man ; le %tyle c^e$t Vhomme. There is a great deal of truth in 
this very brief expression. Of course it is understood that the word 
style here refers to an intellectual and moral quality. It is at the 
same time obvious, that the mode adopted in adorning the person also 
indicates, in a degree, the character of the man. But in this article 
we only wish to say a word upon the importance of giving attention 
to expression. Particularly in our country, where even educated 
people are so apt to fall into a habit of carelessness in the use of 
language, is there need of frequent warning to those whose habits are 
forming, to be constantly on their guard. It is impossible for one 
holding the office of instructor, to be too careful in watching the 
language of the learner, or to be too emphatic in urging him to make 
eflfort to acquire a dear, correct, and graceful mode of expression. 
To speak grammatically, is not enough ; there should be untiring 
endeavor to get rid of all provincial and hackneyed phrases, without 
grace or force, and to acquire agreeable intonations of the voice. Our 
hurrying American life, leads us to neglect the cultivation of habits 
of careftilness and attention. Thoroughness is not so much as it 
should be, a quality of our national character. We do not make so 
much effort as we should to rise above the wearisome level of medi- 
ocrity, to which democratic communities, in their infancy, are apt to 
&I1. The language we use is too often as untidy as our ill'-trimmed 
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hair and whiskers. We find examples enough of this if we listen to 
the language of a crowd, or look into an illustrated, or any other kind 
of newspaper. 

We vulgarly "guess," and "guess," and "guess," until all people 
of any taste are weary. When we should think, and believe, and 
know, we " guess " and " guess," until there seems to be danger that 
our national vocabulary will, at last, be reduced to a single word. 
Even our science, as Emerson so well says, is often but a lucky 
" guess." Let us make an ieffort to break up such a childish habit, 
and use words which have beauty as well as meaning. We are 
trying to build up on this continent a great nation, and every Aiaaeri- 
can is a representative man. At home or abroad there is a national 
dignity, which we are called upon to sustain. That digriity depends 
a great deal more upon the language we use, than upon the style of 
the hat that we wear, or the cut of our clothes ; however much we 
may magnify the importance of these. If we speak no language but 
our native tongue, let us use that not only free from vulgar errors, 
but with purity and simple elegancet It is no doubt true, that we 
cannot really know our own language, or have an intelligent under- 
standing of what language means, until we have obtained some 
knowledge of one or two foreign tongues. The value of such disci- 
pline we cannot easily over-estimate. We came by our own language, 
we do not know how. We got it with our first nourishment, as we 
have the blood in our veins, and the marrow in our bones. The 
foundation was laid without any process of philosophic thought. 
Thus how many childish defects are we called upon in later years to 
correct. And how much we are aided in our work of purification 
by the study of foreign languages, and the scientific analysis of our 
own. Let us have sufficient strength and persistency not to be 
corrupted by the false examples everywhere aroUnd us. If we see 
" balance," (balance of the day,) and " quite," (quite a house,) and 
scores of other words, every day incorrectly used in the newspapers, 
let us be on our guard, and not give way to such ridiculous faults. 
We must learn to be critics of each other, and try to bear with vrhat 
patience we may, the suggestions of those who remind us of our 
colloquial faults. We shall be less and less annoyed by what foreign- 
ers say of us, in proportion as we become severe and thorough critics 
ourselves. 

We are called to play a conspicuous part in the great theatre of the 
world. We must be prepared to acquit ourselves with dignity, if we 
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would win the applause of the nations, as we become more and more 
the objects of attention among intelligent spectators. We are indeed 
to be judged by the morality of our actions, but we are also to make 
an impression, and gain influence, by the civility of our manners, 
with which language is so intimately connected. Let us not, then, 
be afraid of putting too much emphasis upon the importance of a 
good style ; whether we watch the progress of our own self-discipline, 
or assist in the cultivation of others. j. 
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[The following song will bo recognized as from the graceful pen 
of our mutual friend, Hon. WillIam M. Rodman.] 

''A Bong for The Sghoolkasteb !" a carious thing 
For an outside quiU-diiver to think of« or sing ; 
For what do we know of scholarlike themes, 
Of fountains Castalian, or muse circled streams P 
Our books are all blanks* and metalic our pens, 
And our brains are but " ant hills of units and tens." 
Then where is the hour, aye, where is the minute, 
To write a whole song, much more to begin it ? 
I ask you now, Doctor,* and earnestly pray. 
As one quite bewildered, to show me the way. 
Then if you '11 but pilot my spirit along, 
Through the gloom of per cent., to the sun slopes of song, 
I will waken again my long silent lyre. 
And give to the wild winds the dust on each wire ; 
And sing for The Schoolmaster, or any thing seen, 
Be it Harper^ Atlantic, or Youth's Magazine, 
And the ofaime of my song shaU as frolicsome be. 
As the rolic of childhood when school is set free ; 
When just like a Lyric, full chorus' d and strong, 
Its shoutings umeasured all blend into song. 
The wild song of childhood — how sweet is its strain, 
How glad its shriU cadence, how blithe its refrain, 
- How it leaps, how it dances, how exultant its ohime, 
How defiant of art, how regardless of time ! 
And yet though unmindful of letter and rule. 
How much sweeter it is, than songs of the school. 
Like the carol of birds 'mid the laurels of June, 
It breaks on the ear at the glad hour of noon. 
Whan out on the lawn, and from study let free, 
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It bortts in full chonu, like waves of the sea ; 

And just like those waves, rayed in opals and pearls, 

Glad dancing 'neath sunbeams, in eddies and swirls, 

It flashes around wild waltzing in light, 

With no thought of its beauty, or dream of the night I 

Sing on then glad childhood, regardless of rule, 

And fling to the winds the dull dogmas of school ; 

Let your teachers of song from the forest be brought ; 

The refrains of your carols from echoes be caught ; 

Let the lark and the robin and bobolink be 

Your leaders of song in your frolicsdme glee. 

And keep your young hearts forever in tune. 

With the warble of mom, with the drone of the noon ; 

With the sweet vesper notes of the bird on her nest. 

When her twitterings soft lull her fledglings to rest ; 

With the hush of the twilight, when shadowings dim 

Fall soft o'er the earth, like a seraphim's hymli; 

When the mantle of day is curtained from sight. 

And stars gem the vesture which circles the night ; 

With the pulsings of silence, with the chorus of mirth, 

Let it ceaselessly blend with the discords of earth, 

And thus carolling on, unto you shall be g^ven 

The key notes divine to the anthems of heaven. 

JEleven o'clock P. if., March 29, 1866. 
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What a maryelloas power has the Wise Man of condensing into 
a few apt words a comprehensive moral truth. Not a few of his 
aphorisms sound like riddles rather than precepts. What possible 
instruction, for instance, could he have hoped to convey by such a 
statement as this, — ^^ The slothful man roasteth not that which he 
took in hunting ?" How do hunting and roasting bear upon the gen^ 
eral conduct of life. Or if his object was to condemn slotJ^ulnesSy 
why is ^lure to cook game more disgraceful than any other fruit of 
indolence? Why should not that laziness which hinders one from 
roasting what he took in hunting prevent his hunting as well ? On 
reflection the true solution flashes upon our minds. A man who may 
have striven after something with zeal^ while excitement and-enthusiasm 

* iDoct* CHAPnr, our Ck>mmis8ioner of Public Schools. . 
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carried him along, may still lack the patience (xftertvards to extract 
from it the advantage making it worth striving for. 

How vividly is this tmth set forth under the figure of a tired sports- 
man bringing in his game and throwing it aside, too slothful to cook 
it. With what a bound he sprang from his bed, in the morning, to 
engage in his favorite sport. How blithe his step as he entered the 
forest with the crimsoning dawn just gleaming through the leaves. 
How steadily he made his way through tangled underbrush, over 
fidlen trees; across quaking bogs and up tiresome cliffs to the covert 
of wild beast and bird. How patiently he waited for sight of game, 
while the sun rode high in the heavens. At last there is a rustling. 
He strains his ear. He is all eyes. Not a limb does he move, and 
scarcely does he breathe for fear of giving alarm. Now his hunter's 
instinct bids him hesitate no longer. Noiselessly he draws back the 
bow-string, deliberately he takes hfa aim, and unerringly the arrow 
whistles home to the victim's breast. Now comes the excitement of 
the chase. There is not an instant to waste. SwifUy the hunter 
pursues without a thought of fatigue. Superhuman energy seems to 
tremble through every nerve. Each sense takes on an unwonted 
delicacy as he rushes on like the wind. There are sounds of insects 
in the air which his dull ear never heard before. The wild flowers 
of the wood send up a strange fragrance to his nostrils, such as he 
might Uve years in a less awakened state, without, smelling. At last, 
with miles left behind in his headlong course, he gains upon his vic- 
tim and the poor animal sinks fainting on the ground, its mild, 
accusing eye turned on its foe. 

Thus through the livelong day the sportsman plies his fascinating 
craft, unconscious of weariness. But, when the lengthening shadows 
warn him of the approach of evening, he gathers up his spoils and 
turns homeward. From his shoulder hangs the graceful fawn, its 
golden blood lacing its silken skin. In his hand are the partridge, 
with ruffled feathers and hanging head and sealed eye, and the rabbit 
with velvet foot. Bending under this dear-bought burden, with plod- 
ding steps, the hunter gropes his way tlirough the thickening gloom 
to his camp. Now comes the true struggle of the dag. Shall I dress 
and cook my game before retiring to rest ? he asks himself? Or shall 
I cast it aside and sup upon hard bread requiring no eflbrt for its 
preparation ? Out on the mountain when the sun was high and he 
saw his prey on the distant cliff, he had no such doubt as this. Excite- 
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ment then gave him resolution and he chmbed without hesitaticm llie 
wearisome steep. But now his decision deserts him. He sinks to 
sleep, hungry, almost supperless,- not deriving the smallest benefit 
from the game he has spent the whole day in winning. " The sloth- 
ftd man roasteth not that which he took in hunting." 

Is not this a principle, reader, which we observe extending into 
almost every relation and pursuit of life ? Do we not notice many 
men spending their energies for some end, which, through lack of 
patience and diligence, they fail to enjoy when gained ? Look back 
a few years and see what you were then aiming at, as your chief 
desire. Was it fitness for some profession, — a certain position in 
society, — establishment in a particular business, — or the acquirement 
of some piece of property ? In all probability, if then you really 
and heartily sought iJiat object, you are to-day in possession of it, or 
of something still better. Nine times in ten persistent effort is 
rewarded by gaining what it seeks. But do you enjoy it as you 
thought you should do ? IS ow the enthusiasm and the zeal of the 
quest are over, do you have patience enough to make the most of 
what you gathered up all your energies to win ? 

[ Take, for example, the man who has secured a competency. He 
did not spare himself in gaining it. It is the fruit of years of labori- 
ous devotion to business. He passed numberless hours at his ledger, 
until the energy of his brain seemed to run out through the point of 
his pen, and spread itself over the densely filled folio. He hastened 
hither and thither with tireless feet to buy and sell. He allowed his 
mind no rest from thinking, and planning, and calculating. He 
carried his schemes home to his fireside, and revolved them over and 
over upon his bed, and the burden of his dreams wa§ profit and hss. 
Now, this commendable toil has been rewarded. He can command 
a fiur share of all that money can buy. But does he ^^ roast what he 
took in hunting?" Does he now devote himself as unreservedly to 
the enjoyment of his gains as he did to gaining them ? Does he fill 
his house with books, and perseveringly set apart time each day to 
reading them ? Perhaps it was one of his favorite schemes, when he 
should be rich to do a great deal for the poor. Perhaps he thought 
he would build for them a whole village of model cottages, where 
they might live in comfort and cleanliness at a moderate rent. But 
has he decision enough to rear a single one, now it is in his power ? 
When I see men who have gained large means by unreniitting Uxlj 
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I cannot, in many cases, help asking what good it has all amounted 
to. Half the energy and the shrewdness, displayed in its acquisition, 
« woald wring from it the immense advantages which make wealth so 
desirable. 

But now the enthusiasm of the pursuit is gone, and they either 
settle down into a state of animal indulgence, or hoard their gains for 
their own sake. They have taken rare game in their hunting, but 
have not the patience to roast it, and spread the savory viands upon 
the board, and feast their souls before they slumber. How cheering 
is it, on the contrary, to see some rich men truly making the most of 
their wealth, — George Peabody, of whose New England birth we 
may well be proud, building model lodging houses for the poor of 
London, on a scale grand enough to awaken the gratitude of a Queen. 
Peter Cooper, pouring out vast means for the education and the cul- 
ture of the working classes of New York, — and William Aspinwall, 
collecting a charming gallery of paintings for his own gratification, 
and for that of multitudes whom he freely admits to enjoy it.] 

One of the great aims with which many young persons are 
animated is the gaining of a good education. To this object, the 
brightest and most beautiful years of their lives are devoted. How 
much innocent pleasure, how many pastimes, how much entertaining 
reading do they deny themselves, to attain proficiency in study. 
The daylight hours are not enough to satisfy them. They rise before 
the dawn. They bum the lamp fieu* into the night. Perchance the 
flush of health fades from their faces, — they know the grinding agony 
of a wearied brain, — they lose the elasticity of youth. But they 
gain their end. Emulation and enthusiasm have carried them through. 
They graduate from the high-school or the college with honor, — and 
what then? Too often this is practically the only fruit of all their 
application. They have hunted noble game with ardor, but scarcely 
think of roasting it. Hardly the least conception have they how they 
can make their elementary training the foundation of a full, round, 
life-long culture. Too many scholars on leaving school cease study- 
ing altogether. They never take down their Cicero, or their Virgil, 
their Horace or their Homer, to complete, as a scholarly treat, the 
perusal of what they began in school as a task. 

You, reader, who have, in your youth, expended much time in the 
acquirement of learning, ask yourself what it has amounted to. Have 
you added anything, since then, to your knowledge of natural science, 
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of the languages, or of history ? Do yoa, indeed, have as good a 
command of those suUects now as then ? When you think of the 
perseverance with which you toiled up the steeps of elementary 
knowledge, do you feel as if you were roa$ting what you then "took 
in hunting ? " 

It has almost become a proverb that those who gain the head of 
college classes, soon afterwards often sink into obscurity. They have 
spent all their energy on the hunting. They have no more power or 
skiU to apply and enlarge their acquisitions, than had King Solomon's 
sportsman to roast his hard-earned game. 



What should a Child read ? — It seems to me that a child 
should never be made to read what it does not understand, and it 
will understand but little of which it cannot form to itself a reprsen- 
tative image. No matter how polished the style, how brilliant the 
imagery, or how lucid the argument, if a child does not understand 
it, his mind suffers a positive injury. Children thus acquire the habit 
of dissociating thought from reading ; a habit, so long as it exists, 
almost fatal to progress. I have myself a sort of dreamy recollection 
of the change that came over me, when, somehow or other, I made 
the discovery that what I read in a book was really the same as if 
some one had said it to me. I very well remember when, several 
years older, I used to read in my class Murray's English Reader over 
and over again, from beginning to end, how perfectly unmeaning to 
me was every part of it except the '* Narrative pieces." I remember 
how difficult it was to avoid censure in the matter of emphasis, pause, 
and inflection, when I did not associate a single idea with the words 
which I uttered. It is, perhaps, on this account that children brought 
up at home, and left to read whatever they choose, are frequently 
fonder of reading than those who are obliged to read compulsory les- 
sons in school. It, however, gives me great pleasure to add that, in 
these respects, our reading books are vastly better than they were 
when I was a boy. 

But the error which I would here correct is much more extensive 
in its practical effects. So far as I see, in the course of instruction 
marked out for young persons, but little respect is paid to the pro- 
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gressive development of the human feculties. A certain amount of 
time is allotted to education, and the earlier the age within which 
this period is passed over, the better, and the greater the number of 
studies that can be crowded into it, the more satisfactory is supposed 
to be the result. If a pupil can be made to repeat the text-book cor- 
rectly, it is all that is demanded. Hence we see in the course of 
study for mere children, subjects which can only be comprehended 
by the nrind at the period of manhood. The result is unhappy. 
The pupil leaves school, as it is said, thoroughly educated, but utterly 
disgusted with the studies which he has pursued, and resolved here- 
after never to look at them again ; a resolution to which he frequently 
adheres with marvellous pertinacity. But this evil is confined to do 
grade of schools. It exists, if I mistake not, in our more advanced 
seminaries of learning. Many of our pupils are employed in studies 
which they cannot understand, and in which, of course, they can find 
no pleasure. I know very well that I read Cicero's Orations ten 
years before I could understand an oration of Burke. I read Tacitus 
long before I could comprehend Hume ; and Horace when I had no 
power of appreciating Bums. I had finished my course in rhetoric 
some years before I had any distinct conception of beauty of style ; 
and long after I had gone through Stewart, I should have been puz- 
zled to distinguish between perception and conception. I presume 
that.now we are doing better, but I should not be surprised if there 
were found many now studying the Greek tragedies, who can see no 
beauty in Shakespeare, and porincr over the " Oration on the Crown," 
who would think it a task to read an oration of Webster. — Db. 
Wayland. 






Life's Happiest Period. — There is no pleasure that I have 
experienced like a child's midsummer holyday : the time, I mean, 
when two or three of us used to go away up the brook, and take our 
dinners with us, and come home at night tired, dirty, happy, scratched 
beyond recognition, with a great nosegay, three little trout, and one 
shoe, the other having been used for a boat, till it had gone down 
with all hands out of sounding. How poor our Derby-days, our 
Greenwich dinners, our evening parties, where there are plenty of 
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nice girls, after that 1 Depend upon it, a man never experiences such 
pleasures or griefs after fourteen as he does before, unless, in some 
cases, in his first love-making, when the sensation is new to him. — 
Chakles Eingslet. 



FHTBIOAIi EDITOATION. 



Thirty thousand clergymen, from as many pulpits, advocate the 
claims of the conscience and the soul. A hundred thousand teachers 
are busied throughout the length and breadth of the land in training 
the intellect, while a man could almost count on his fingers the num- 
ber of those engaged in training the body. The intellectual training 
which the masses receive, is the highest glory of American educa- 
tion. If I wanted a strainger to believe that the Millennium was not 
far off, I would take him to some of those grand Ward Schools in 
New York, where able heads are trained by the thousand. When I 
•myself entered them, I was literally astonished. When I looked at 
the teachers who instructed that throng of young souls, I could not 
help saying to myself. Ah ! dear friends, it would do you good to 
know what I feel just now. I can feel the very blessing of God 
descending on your labors, just as if I could see it with mine eyes. 
What piety has been at work, here, in the construction of this col- 
ossal system of education ! What inspired energy was needed to 
work it out ! What charity is necessary to carry it on ! Many a 
teacher saw I there, unknown, may-be, to all the world, carrying on 
her work with noble zeal and earnestness, to whom the quick young 
brains around bore abundant testimony. When I saw them, I blessed 
them in my heart, I magnified mine office, and said to myself, I, too, 
am a teacher. 

I spent four or five days doing little else than going through these 
truly wonderful schools. I stayed more than three hours in one of 
them, wondering at all I saw, admiring the stately order, the unbro- 
ken discipline of the whole arrangements, and the wonderful quick- 
ness and intelligence of the scholars. That same evening I went to 
see a friend, whose daughter, a child of thirteen, was at one of the 
ward schools. I examined her in algebra, and found that the little 
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girl of thirteen could hold her own with many of a larger growjh. 
Did she go to school to-day ? asked I. No, was the answer, she has 
not been for some time, as she was beginning to get quite a serious 
curvature of the spine, so now she goes regularly to a gymnastic 
doctor. 

I almost feel ashamed to criticize such noble institutions as the 
schools of New York ; but truth compels me to do this. Hitherto, 
nothing whatever has been done to train the bodies of the tens of 
thousands who are educated there. All that is done is, excellent, is 
wonderful, but fearful drawbacks come into play, in the shape of 
physical weakness, and positive mal-formation of body. 

The only remedy which can be devised, I think, in a crowded city 
like New York, where it is impossible to get open ground, is to have 
large gymnasiums attached to every ward school, and daily exercise 
therein should form an essential part of the education there. The 
importance of this to New York cannot be estimated, and I heard 
with joy, that a gymnasium was established in at least one of the 
ward schools, and I found out that the teachers of others were alive 
to this most crying need. I read too, with very great pleasure, that 
a Mr. Sedgwick of New York was appointed to deliver a lecture oa 
the importance of physical education, at the next meeting of the 
Teachers Association, in the State ; and indeed every one begins to 
feel that something must be done, and that quickly. Miss Beecher's 
book enlightened most people on this subject, and reform is already 
inaugurated. It is well that it is so, or the race would dwindle away 
before our very eyes. Listen to some serio-comic verse upon this 
subject, taken out of your Lecturer's portfolio. It is an address to 
America, dictated by an ancient sage : — 

'^ Oh. ! latest bom of time, the wise man said, 
A mighty destiny surrounds thy head ; 
Great is thy mission, but thy puny ton 
Lacks strength to finish what the sires begun ; 
The hapless daughters breathe the poison'd air, 
Fair they may be, but fragile more than fair ; 
They know not, doom*d ones, that the air of heaven, ' 
For breathing purposes to man was given ; 
They know not half the things which life requires. 
But melt their lives away where stoves and fires, 
And furnace issuing from the realms beneath. 
Distills through parlor floors its poisonoas breath. 
Sooner or later must the slighted air 
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And exercise take vengance on the fair. 
Ah ! one by one I see them fade and faU, 
Both old and young, fair, dark or short or tall, 
Till one stupendous ruin wraps them all.' 

One can sometimes, in a smiling way, give utterance to truths which 
seem hard and stern when spoken in grim earnest. Let us see 
whether we cannot find some allegory to represent what we mean. 

Some time ago, I read a tale which related that a certain gentle- 
man was, once on a time, digging a deep hole in his garden. He had, 
as I myself had in my younger days, a perfect passion for digging 
holes, for the mere pleasure of doing it ; but the hole which he was 
now digging was by far the deepest which he had ever attempted. 
At last he became perfectly fascinated, carried away by his pursuit, 
and actually had his dinner let down to him by a bucket. Well, he 
dug on late and early, when just as he was plunging in his spade, 
with great energy for a new dig, he penetrated right through, and 
fell down, down to the centre of the earth. 

To his astohishment he landed upon the top of a coach which was 
passing at the time, and soon found himself perfectly at home, and 
began to enter into conversation with the passenger opposite to him, 
a very gentlemanly looking man enveloped entirely in a black cloak. 
He soon found out that the country into which his lot had fallen was 
a very strange one. Its peculiarities were thus stated by his gentle- 
manly fellow-passenger. " Ours, Sir," said he, '' is called the coun- 
try of Skitzlanders. All the Skitzlanders are born with all their 
limbs and features perfect ; but when they arrive at a certain age, all 
their limbs and features which have not been used drop off, leaving 
only the bones behind. It is rather dark this evening, or you would 
have seen this more plainly. Look forward there at our coachman, 
he consists simply of a stomach and hands, these being the only 
things he has ever used. These two whom you see chatting together 
are brothers in misfortune ; one is a clergyman, the other a lawyer ; 
they have neither of them got any legs at all, though each of them 
possesses a finely developed understanding; and you connot help 
remarking what a massive jaw the lawyer has got. Yonder is 

Mr. , the celebrated millionaire, he is just raising his hat ; you 

see he has lost all the top part of his head, indeed he has little of his 
head lef^, except the bump of acquisitiveness and the faculty of arith- 
metical calculation. ' There are two ladies, members of the fashion- 
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able world, their case is very pitiable, they consist of nothing what- 
ever but a pair of eyes and a handle of nerves. There are two 
members of the mercantile world, they are munching some sand- 
wiches, you see, but it is merely for the sake of keeping up appear- 
ances ; as I can assure you, from my own personal knowledge, that 
they have no digestive organs whatever. As for myself, I am a 
schoolmaster. I have been a hard student all my life, at school and 
at college, and moreover I have a natural sympathy with my fellow- 
men, and so I am blessed with a brain and heart entire. But see 
here." And he lifted up his cloak, and low ! underneath, a skeleton, 
save just here ! *' See, here are the limbs I never used, and there- 
fore they have deserted me. All the solace I now have consists in 
teaching the young children to avoid a similar doom. I sometimes 
show them what I have shown you. I labored hard to convince them 
that most assuredly the same misfortune will befall them which has 
happened to me and to all the grown-up inhabitants ; but even then, 
I grieve to say, I cannot always succeed. Many believe that they 
will be lucky enough to escape, and some of the grown-up inhabit* 
ants pad themselves, and so cheat the poor children into the belief 
that they are all right, though all the elder ones know better. You 
will now perceive the reason why all the gentlemen you see wear 
such tight pantaloons, they pretend that it is fashionable, but in real- 
ity it is in order to prevent their false legs from tumbling out. 
Surely my case is miserable enough ; my only hope consists in the 
idea of educating the rising generation to do better. No doubt it is 
easy to persuade them to do so in the country from which you come, 
but I assure you," added he with a heartfelt sigh, *^ that it is some- 
times very hard to do so here. Nearly all of us, then, have lost 
something of our bodies. Some have no head, same no legs, some 
no heart, and so on ; the less a man has lost, the higher he ranks in 
the social scale ; and our Aristocracy, the governing body, consists of 
the few individuals who have used all their faculties, and therefore 
now possess them all." 

At this moment a dreadful earthquake broke out, and an extem- 
pore volcano shot the gentlemam who had listened to this interesting 
narration right up to the crust of the earth again, and by a strange 
and fortunate chance shot him up into the very hole which he had 
been digging, and he discovered himself lying down at the bottom of 
the hole, feeling just as if he had awaked from a dream ; and to his 
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surprise, heard distinctly the voice of his wife crying out from the 
top, "Come, come, dear, you're very late, and sapper is getting 
quite cold !" 

The name of the country of Skitzland translated into the vulgar 
tongue is the planet earth, and America is one of the portions thereof. 
If we were to look round in a circuit of a hundred miles, how many 
• of the Skitzland aristocracy should we find, think you ? What a 
dropping oflF of limbs and features there would be, if the letter of the 
law of Skitzland were carried out ! But it is absolutely certain that 
this is in eflFect the law of nature, which does not act, it is true, all 
in a moment ; but which slowly and truly tends to this. The Hindoo 
ties up an arm, for years together, as a penance, thinking thereby he 
does Brahma service ; the limb with fatal sureness withers away, and 
rots. The prisoner in solitary confinement has his mind and faculties 
bound, fettered and tied, and by a law as fixed as that which keeps 
the stars in their places, the said prisoner's mind grows weaker, fee- 
bler, less sane, day by day. School children are confined six long 
hours in a close school-room, sitting in one unvarying posture, their 
lungs breathing corrupted air, no single limb moving as it ought to 
move, not the faintest shadow of attention being paid to the heart, 
lungs, digestive organs, legs or arms, all these being bound down, and 
tied as it were ; and so, by the stern edict of heaven, which, when 
man was placed upon earth, decreed that the faculties unused should 
weaken and fail, we see around us thousands of unhealthy children 
whose brains are developed at the expense of their bodies ; the ulti- 
mate consequence of which will be, deterioration of hitain as well as 
body. — S. N. Calthrop. 



Ventilation. — What Beecher says about imperfect ventilation in 
our public halls, is quite as applicable to the public school houses. It 
is sending scores of teachers, and hundreds of pupils to their graves : 

*^ There is hardly anything so poisonous as air that has been 
breathed, and the exhalations through the skin of the bodies of men. 
In an audience room like this all the air will be breathed up in ten 
minutes, and then it is unfit 1o be breathed again. But you sit here 
and breathe each other up three or four times in the course of the 
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lecture. Catching cold is not half so much the resalt of drafts as the 
condition of the system, brought about by breathing impure air. A 
maR that lives and breathes out of doors never gets cold. He may 
sleep out of doors on the damp ground without catching cold, while 
the person whose system is .clogged up by impure air from rooms, will 
catch cold. The reason is not pure air, but the want of it. There 
is another thing I feel interested in. I never knew an audience to ' 
get dull and sleepy from bad air, who did not think the sermon got 
stupid about that time. If I was King I would hang every architect 
in the country. I think they are the nuisances of society, on that 
one thing. I would theoretically, although I might let off each one 
individually. They know that men must breathe. I do not believe 
there is a man so ignorant among the Choctaws as not to know that 
fact. But the architects set their faces against it, whenever they 
build lecture rooms and halls for crowds of people. I do not know 
six well ventilated rooms in the country and I have spoken in most 
all of them. They are charged and charged with it. One would 
suppose the first thing an architect would think of would be not 
where shall the people sit down, but how shall they subsist. Some-' 
times one of their halls bums down, thank God ! An architect builds 
another, he builds it as if it were a ship going to sea and corks it up 
m every seam. That bums down and the public wishes the architect 
might have been burned in it. And then he builds a third tighter 
than the second. If there is a place where the air can get out, there 
is no place where it can come in. Many men seem to think they 
have nothing to do but make a hole in the ceiling, and that by some 
special providence of God the air will go out itself. I am thoroughly 
indignant at the way in which people are treated on this subject of 
air. If I were worth a million of dollars I would endow a professor- 
ship of fresh air in every college. If gentlemen who have that amount 
of money to bequeath do not believe me, let them try it." 



The Teacher's Occupation. — "Have you ever thought what 
that roan is doing who teaches children ? You go into the workshop 
of the wheelwright : he is making wheels and shafts, and you say he 
is a useful man. Y6u enter the house of a weaver, who is making 
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cloth, and yon saj he is a valnable man. Ton visit the blacksmith's 
shop, where you find him ms^cing pickaxes, hammers, and plowshares, 
and ^ou say this man is essential. Yoa saltite these skillful laborers. 
You enter the house of the schoolmaster : salute him more pro- 
foundly. Do yon know what he is doing ? He is manufacturing 



A Beautiful Illustration. — If one should give me a dish of 
sand and tell me there were particles of iron in it, I might look for 
them with my eyes, and search for them with my clumsy fingers, 
and be unable to detect them ; but let me take a magnet and sweep 
through it, and how would it draw to itself the most invisible parti- 
cles, by the mere power of attraction. The unthankful heart, like 
my fingers in the sand, discovers np mercies ; but let the thankful 
heart sweep through the day, and, as the magnet finds the iron, so it 
will find, in every hour, some heavenly blessings, only the iron in 
God's sand is gold. — O. W. Holmes. 



MTT.TTABY BBUiI. IN SCHOOL. 



The discussion of this very important subject is well considered in 
the correspondence which we subjoin. It is somewhat lengthy, but 
it will repay a perusal. The letter of Prof. Turner is very able. 
He gives a sententious synopsis of the education desirable for Amer- 
ican boys, when he says, " An American citizen needs to know only 
three things, namely : when, where and how to work, to fight, and to 
pray, to the best possible advantage." We are glad to observe that 
military drill is introduced in our best private schools for boys. It 
secures for the pupils, as nothing else can, health, discipline and grace- 
fulness. Our colleges and public schools must not forget it. 

Genbral Hbadquabtbbs, StAtB OF Illibois, ) 

Adjutant Generara Ofice^ Springfield^ lU.^ Dec. 13, 1865. > 

Pbot. J. B. TuBNBBf Jackbokyillr : 

Sib : I see by to-day*8 papers that the State Teachers' Association will meet at 
JoUet on the 26th Inst. For some time past I haye been reflecting upon the pro- 
priety of certain modifications of our school system, of the practicability of which I 
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am by no means satisfied. To explain : The old HQitla Laws of the State are and 

have alTtays been (almost) a dead letter — impracticable, cumbersome* useless — and, 

therefore, can never be resuscitated. Any other system of a similar nature to be 

effective and operative, will necessarily be expensive beyond any sum the St^te will 
probably just now be willing to appropriate to such a purpose ; nevertheless»the 
military interest of the State, as an educational question, should not be neglected. 
Tlie vast amount of knowledge of the arts of war acquired in the late contest should 
not be allowed to be lost with this generation, but should in some way be transmit- 
ted to the next. I very well know that in 1861, when troops were organising in 
ininois, there was not one man out of each five hundred who even knew how to 
form a company, much less did they know aught of the manual of arms, or of com- 
pany movements, but now there are scores of men in every neighborhood who are 
not only able to do this, but are qualified to organize and even command regiments. 

How best can this knowledge be preserved to those who shall come after us ? 
Sondry plans have occurred to me, among others, this : that it should be made a 
part of the education of the male pupil at all our common schools, high schools 
and colleges. If the system of graded schools, which I believe is regarded as an 
improvement upon the old plan, shall come into general practice in the State, then 
each county could sustain, possibly, one high school in which regular instruction 
could be given, and at which, indeed, the more advanced male pupils, (or all of 
ihem) might be organized into a military company and provided with arms ; and not 
only taught these minor arts of war but trained up under a semi-military subordina- 
tion and discipline. 

If this should be deemed impracticable, and I should trust it might not be, why 
could not a ** military chair " be added to our colleges everywhere in the country ? 
We regard, justly, too, intelligence as the great safeguard of the people and of the 
nation. Not intelligence upon one branch of knowledge, but upon all branchet. Yet 
it is a startling fact that anterior to 1861, whilst every other knowledge might be 
obtained at our institutions of learning, the knowledge or how to preserve the Gov- 
ernment in time of war had been so utterly neglected that not one man in a thousand 
knew how to •< shoulder arms !" And it was, I believe, taught as a part of the sys- 
tem of education at no schools excepting government schools, so that when our 
armies were organizing in 1861 and 1862, the first eighteen months were spent in 
learning what could have been taught the boy at school much cheaper, but which 
had before been to him a sealed book. I therefore propose for your consideration 
this questoin : 

** Can a plan of military education be engrafted upon our present system of com- 
mon schools, or adopted by our high schools and colleges, so as to be practically suc- 
cessful in preserving the military knowledge now possessed by the country ?" 

I address this to you because of your long connection with the educational inter- 
ests of the State, and your known zeal for their advancement, and with the hope 
that the subject involved may attract the attention and elicit the opinions of the vari- 
ous gentlemen of the •• Teachers' Association." 

A copy of this letter may be given to the press in order that the attention of all 
the members of the Association may be earlier culled to it. In the meantime or 
whenever you have leisure (and it is your pleasure) I shall feel gratified to be fur- 
nished with your views upon the matter I have taken the liberty to suggest. 

With assurance of high regard and respect, I hope you will believe me truly your 
friend. 

I. N. HAYNIE, Acljwtant Qentrdl, 
% 
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Pana, Ixj.., Dec 19, 1865. 
Oineral I. N. SajftUe, AtHutani QenwaVs Offieey Springfield, Itt. : 

Deab Sir : At the date of your letter, addressed to me at Jacksonyille, I was on 
my way to the Bloomington Convention, and thence toward the South. On the cars 
thif morning, my eye happened to fall on the published copy in the Chicago Journal 
of December 19th. As I shall not return home to meet the original letter until too 
late for a reply, in season for the purpose you intimate, such is my own conTiction 
of the vast importance of your suggestions that I at once concluded to arrest my 
Journey and business, and stop over in this town till the next train, to reply without 
delay. Whatever apology the haste of my letter may require must be found, in part 
at least, in the fact that it is thus written in the bar-room of a tavern, after findiog 
every private room in this town pre-occupied and closed against me. 

The wily leaders of the Southern rebellion well understood the importance of 
popular military knowledge and enthusiasm to the defense of the Republic. Hence 
one of their very first measures of revolution, inaugurated, and but too successfally 
accomplished, years ago, by them, was to utterly break down and annihilate the 
then existing military spirit of the North, kept alive only by the military s^tem 
bequeathed to us by Washington and the Fathers of the Republic. Their first move 
was to appeal to the ** stupidly good men " throughout the North, through the pub- 
lic press, against the attendant evils and defects of that system, on professedly high 
moral grounds, not to secure its revision and reform, but its utter extermination. 
These moral appeals to the moral and religious classes of the North was in due time 
followed by the most hedious burlesque of all military reviews — commencing at 
Washington, the National Capital, and urged on in all the large cities and towns of 
the North — thus making all military reviews ridiculous in the eyes even of the 
wicked and profane. Meantime, throughout their own rebel dominion they took 
good care to sustain and strengthen, by additional schools, and drills, and means, 
their own martial spirit in the South ; to enlarge and strengthen West Point, and 
other schools of this kind, and to keep them wholly under their political influence 
and control. And when at last they had control of the arms of the Government 
also, they very naturally supposed that the North was totally powerless and dis- 
armed ; as utterly bereft of all military spirit, as she was of ostensible arms and 
resources ; and such indeed was the appalling fact, as every reflecting mind saw, but 
saw too late. Under such unequal conditions, well might the South laugh at the 
very idea of the North attempting to fight ; for what had she to fight with, appa- 
rently nothing. Her men, her spirit, her arms had apparently all been clandestinely 
wrested from her and transferred to the use of the more favored South. 

Now the primal question in your letter to me is really this : "Shall this free peo- 
ple ever allow themselves to be befooled in the same manner again by any enemy, 
foreign or domestic ? or shall we follow the counsel of Washington and the com- 
mon sense of mankind, and learn that in peace is the time — and the oniy fit time — 
to prepare for war ?" But if so, how shall this be done ? I am no military man ; I 
know little or nothing of war, and my opinions on those subjects, I am well aware, 
are of very little value. But the only proper way that I can think of for •& nation 
of freemen to reach those results with the least possible danger, and the greatest 
possible advantage, is to do the very thing you suggest — do in short as they do virith 
•all their other great public interests — make them an inherent part-tf your great sys- 
tem of National popular education. I have thought so for years ; further reflection 
does not weaken but every day deepens and strengthens my conviction that in the 
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piinriples yon suggest you are fally and entirely, and if I may so say, indisputably 
right. To say that a nation of thirty miliions, ruling a continent bounded only by 
the great oceans, upholding and pledged before Ood and man to defend a form of 
civil Government adverse in its fundamental principles to every other great power 
on earth ; to say that such a people ought not, in some way, to be a military people, 
ii simply to say that they ought to be a set of confounded fools. Much like those 
goodish old grannies of the free North, who, in the case above referred to, left them- 
selves, their presses and pulpits, and courts, to be used as mere tools in the hands of 
the incipient rebels of the South, for crushing out in their midst that little of martial 
spirit among them, which was, in fact, their only hope in the oncoming struggle ; 
vrhich, if it had been strengthened and fostered, instead of being extinguished, I 
fully, even now, believe would have prevented the possibility of the occurrence of 
the late rebellion ; for the South never could have been deceived into the war unless 
under the full belief that we were totally paralyzed in our military resources, and 
therefore could not resist ii we would. True, it was a great mistake, a great blun- 
der on both sides alike. But it cost us at least half a million of men, and five 
thousand millions of money. Have we not paid enough for that whistle ? Ought 
Ve not to get some wisdom out of this sad experience } 

In my judgment, if there ever was a people standing in defense of the liberties of 
earth, and of Heaven, too, who need to promptly obey the Great Master's injuno- 
tions for all similar cases, that ** he who had not a sword should sell his coat and 
bay one" — that people is our people, and now is the very time to make the exchange ; 
and if well, and wisely, and thoroughly made, and made at once, and made in earn- 
est, it will do far more to preserve the peace of the world than the sacrifice of 
another million of men on the battlefield. For no nation on the earth will ever dare 
to attack us in an unjust cause, unless they find us, as the South did, at some vital 
point wholly unprepared. ^ • 

Let the popular schools of the country perpetually, in all time to come, throw into 
the bosom of the daily life of the Republic, say three millions of citizens all suffi- 
ciently well instructed in the principles of military tactics to furnish both officers 
and men of all ranks, able to go through with a handsome military drill in one week's 
time, and ready to be enlisted and thoroughly armed at one hour's notice, and 
insults, and taunts, and sneers at the Republic, as well as wars upon it, will be found 
&r more scarce in the world's market, and the price of them far higher in the future 
than in the past ; and the good manners and good breeding of ** John Bull and his 
friends and allies " will be improved at the same time that his pugnacity is repressed 
and our quiet ensured. 

So deeply were the friends and advocates of the National scheme for Industrial 
Universities impressed with these ideas, that, years ago, before the grant of Congress 
to the several States was made, they took good care to have such a clause introduced 
into their bill for that grant, imperatively demanding as a ** sine qua non " instruc- 
tion in military tactics in all the States, in all these Lidustrial Universities alike ; and 
wherever or whenever, in all coming time, any State either omits or neglects thiS) 
from that moment they forfeit their share of the National endowment. 

The great object we had in view in this provision, was that these Universities ib. 
each of the States should furnish to the States, in times of peace, a strong abd able 
corps^of teachers, to diffuse the same practice and the same spirit through all the 
lower schools of the nation ; and in time of war a corps of officers to drill and mar- 
shal them at once for the battlefield. Exactly your idea, as you perceive, organized 
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by pnblio law ; fini, by CongreM, and then by aoo^tanee of the State*, that is, to 
fur as it can now be done, for we cannot at^noe introduce the lyitem into all our 
oonunon tehools, or eyen our higher eohooLs until we ean flnt secure a corps of 
teachers, competent to teach and manage the system — which our present teachers, to 
a great extent, cannot do. 

To make assurance doubly sure in this regard, I myself moTed for a clause in the 
bill chartering our own State Uniyersity, as presented to the State Legislature last 
winter, expressly giving to the trustees discretionary powers over the dress, drill, 
arms, etc., of the pupils in our State. And I think that the State ought, also, to 
establish at once a professorship of military science and tactics in the Normal XJni- 
Ycrsity, and that eyery graduate of that school should be compelled to know enough 
about the matter to giye all required instruction in the common schools^ and that 
no American citizen ought to be considered as more than half educated till he has a 
good elementary knowledge of the primal principles, both of the arts of war and 
the arts of peace. For, as American citizens, it is of yastly more importance to al 
our sons to know how Grant and Sherman and Farragut, and their comrades made 
war, than tt is to know how the Oreek Achilles, or the Laiin Romulus, or the Indian 
<• Red Jacket " did it, and it can be learned in half the time. 

Nor is such instruction either as useless or impracticable, as the ignorant on the 
one hand, and the pedantic on the other, are prone to imagine. On my late yisit to 
the Eastern cities and schools, I called on my old classmate and friend. General 
Russell, of New Hayen, Conn. Gen. Russell, when the war broke out, had one of 
the most thorough, successful and popular classical high schools for boys in that far- 
famed city of college's and schools. 

He has secured in the city, adjoining his school room, the requisite grounds, arms, 
accoutrements, etc., for a daily military drill ; the whole school is 'organized into a 
proper military corps. It is a camp, on ^rice — that is, in service oyer books. Each 
class of boys choose their own officers, and inspectors, and report to Headquarters 
every possible delinquency of their comrades that comes under the laws of the camp 
or school. The result is, the boys wholly govern themselves. I have seen some- 
thing of schools in my life ; I have had something to do with them ; but I confess 
that I never before saw a school so quiet, so orderly, so gentlemanly in all things, 
and, at the same time, so proficient in learning, as this school of young boys, abso- 
lutely governing themselves in all things by rules of strict military order and subor- 
dination. It was delightful to see them take so much comfort and just and honor- 
able pride in their success. Not a single thing about the premises can you find 
scratched or marked, or displaced, or disordered. All goes on like clock work, and 
these officer boys do it all themselves. They will not allow the least disorder, 
neither in the commissary department, nor in any other — not even in its antipodes, 
(if you know what and where that is, and how shamefully it is defiled and marred 
in all boys' schools). Their daily drill also gives them a handsome carriage, and a 
part of their needful daily exercise in the open air. I need not say to you, sir, that 
this single school was of more service to the country at the breaking out of the 
rebellion than any dozen schools on the ordinary plan could be. They furnished 
able and competent drill masters for all the country round, besides a strong corps of 
able and efficient officers for the field of battle. 

Now it should be borne in mind that this school of Gen. Russell's is, in no mroper 
sense, either in pretension or in fact, a military school ; it is not even a special scien- 
tifio school, but simply an ordinary classical high school, established for the express 
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pvpose of fitting young boys for onr elutical college! ; and its present military 
festures were mtroduoe«l gradnally into the plan as an incidental^means of exerdae, 
recreation and goTemment, by General Rosaell, whose long experience and* great 
sagacity in managing boys of that age, has taught him that this is the easiest, the 
most agreeable, and by iSar the most ayailable means at hand; for it is sxlt bbou* 
LAUNG, SELF Ai>MiNiSTBRBD, sud works like clock WOfk. 

Let any one who doubts, visit General KusseU's school, or write him for his 
opinion in the matter. And he has been quite familiar with all other Modem 
methods for almost forty years. Such a scheme of military discipline and drill as 
his is, would not simply cost the State nothing, and the people nothing either in 
time or money ; but in all our schools alike, it would immeneelyjffacilitate discipline, 
order and decorum, and increase progress in all branches of learning whatever. 

Bat excuse me, my dear sir ; I always become quite too garrulous when fi get 
upon these themes ; but the arrival of the cars will shut down the breaks on me. if 
nothing else will. All I really wanted to say when I began was simply this : That 
an American citizen needs to learn only three simple things, namelyf : when, where 
and4iow to work, to fight, and to pray, to the best possible advantage. When he 
knows this, he is well educated. He is fit to be a citizen of the great Republic ; till 
then he is uneducated and unfit for many, if not for all its most important uses ; and 
your plan for giving him the needful skill in combat, with the utmost safety to the 
Bepablic, I have long deemed the only feasible one, and one which should be 
adoped as soon as possible ; and I hope you will not fail to concert proper measures 
with Mr. Bateman or others to have it brought distinctly before our Convention of 
Teachers, as it will be impossible for me to be there, personally, to urge its claims. 

Whatever use you can make of these hasty suggestions in the cause, you are at 
liberty to do so. The cars have arrived, and I must proceed again on my joarney. 

Very respectfvUy, and truly yours, 

J. B, TURNER, 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



NoTiCB.— The Directors of the R. I. Institute of Instruction will hold a busi- 
ness meeting at the office of the School Commissioner, at No. 25 Westminster Street, 
Providence, on Saturday, June 2nd, at 10 1>2 o'clock A. M.; a prompt attendance 
iasoUcited. THOS. W. BICKNELL, 

President R. I. Institue of Instruction. 



The meeting of the National Teachebs' Association will be held at Indianapolis, 
in the State of Indiana, commencing on the 15th of August. Full programmes will 
be published in due time. J. P. WICKERSHAM, President. 

The National Association of School Superintendents will meet in Indian- 
apolis on the 13th of August next. Superintendents throughout Indiana will please 
take note of the above, and make their %rrangements accordingly. A programme of 
exercises will be published in due time. 



^ 
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Impobtavob and Invlubnob of P&IZB8 AKD Mebit Cabdb nr Schools.-- 
Another feature in the present syfttem and one which had commanded a great deal 
of interest, destined as it was to exercise a most salutary influence upon the intelli- 
gence and future prosperity of the youth of Canada, was the system of presenting 
prizes to the meritorious pupils. He attached great importance to the distribution 
of prizes for the encouragement of pupils. These prizes he was in favor of giving, 
not only for learning, but for punctuality, diligence, general good conduct and sac- 
cess in recitation. All might not be able to learn with the same degree of speed, 
but every pupil could be punctual, diligent, and of good conduct. Objections had 
been made to this practice as formerly carried out, and it had been fairly objected 
that where the prize had been presented by the teachers the latter might be actuated 
by motives of partiality. But this objection had arisen from an improper mode of 
proceeding. Teachers ought not to be the examiners of their own pupils, for 
(although it was not believed that many of them would do so) yet they might easily 
•o frame questions as to be satisfSetctorily answered by some and not by others who 
were perhaps equally well informed. But the system as lately introduced by the 
Educational Department, and now generally carried out had been most successfiili 
and the reason why it had been so was that, not only were prizes awarded to those 
who answered the questions at the examinations in the most satisfactory manner, 
but also for general good conduct* punctuality in attendance, diligence, and per* 
feet recitation, and this encouragement was given to every pupil without making one 
pupil the rival of another alike. Under the Departmental System every pupil would 
obtain a prize according to his own merit and not in consequence of his having 
obtained a triumph over his less unfortunate fellow pupil. This spirit of emulation 
formed part of the social life of our people urging them to that industry and activity 
which constituted the greatness and grandeur of our nation. The competition for 
prizeb gave rise to feelings of the most noble and generous character, not to feelings 
of a selfish kind in the mind of the scholar. We might imagine the feelings which 
filled the heart of a pupil when he attained a merit card. He would think of the 
pleasure with which the announcement of his success would be received at home, 
and we might easily see how highly noble and generous feelings might thus be cre- 
ated in the minds of parents and child alike. Since the inauguration of the prize 
system 211,665 volumes had been sent out for prizes. Every one of these volumes, 
containing as they did a variety of instructive matter, were valued and read not only 
by the pupil but by the whole family circle, and thus become the means of spreading 
abroad useful information and instruction throughout the whole community. The 
desire to excel is a noble quality implanted in our nature, for the best and wisest 
end. Every man wishes to rise not only for his own individual good, but for that 
of his country. A large amount of money had been generally provided for the pro- 
curing of prizes. Several gentlemen in the different localities had contributed 
towards it. One member of the Legislative Council, the Hon. Billa Flint, who 
represented a county which contained no less than twenty-three townships, had 
contributed jj^lO for each township for this purpose, on condition that each Township 
Council should contribute as much more. $20 had been added to this sum by the 
Educational Department, so that $40 was expended annually in each of these respect- 
ive townships for the purchase of prizes. Thus when a competitive examination of 
those various schools takes place a spirit of emulation is created not only among the 
pupils but among the teachers also ; all naturally anxious that the school with which 
they are connected should be the best. Wherever the new merit card system of giv- 
ing prizes had been introduced great and ^ood results had ensued. — Dr, Byer9on, 
Chief Superintendent of Education for Upper Vanada, 
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nrOBMAI. BGHOOIiB. 

"We have received from Hon. W. R. White his Second Annual Keport of the Free 
Schools of West Virginia. It is carefully prepared, presenting a very clear and sat- 
isfiictory view of the cause of popular education in that State — ^the typography is un- 
exceptionable. There remains a little of the old barbarian darkness lingering over 
this new State, but the light of free schools will soon remove it. The Superintend- 
ant remarks : <' A smaU portion of the population oppose the system /rom motwet of 
eatte. They frown upon the sys^m, as of plebian tendency. They have a fear of 
the institution as being fatal to tneir pretentions. This fear is reasonable — ^and the 
sooner it is realized the better." Eead what Mr. White speaks to Rhode Jsland, as well 
as to his own State, about Nobmal Schools : 

" The great object of these schools is to prepare teachers for the arduous duties of 
l^eir vocation. During the growth and development of the educational systems in 
Europe and America» these Institutions came into existence. They meet a want 
which was long felt. The powerful influence which they exert in advancing the in- 
terests of education! puts them among the first school agencies that ought to be in 
operation. In our own State this fact is. very patent. A Normal School would command 
a large patronage [at the present time. The only attempt to afford the benefits of 
such an enterprise has been made in Marion, where the want of a building only is 
liecessary to a complete success. I will offer some advantages among the many which 
these schools confer : 

" Ist. The development of our own intellectual resources. The necessity of im- 
porting teachers will be removed. That a special talent for this profession exist 
amongst us has already been evolved by means of the Institutes held in the State. 

" 2nd- They will supply the greatly increasing demand for good teachers. 

" 3rd. They will diminish the cost of tuition by protecting against loss by inex- 
perienced and unworthy teachers. 

" 4th. They will establish a uniformity in the mode of teaching, so that pupils, 
by a change of teacher, will not be embarrassed by a change in the general mode of 
instruction. 

" 5th. The student in these Normal Schools, by keeping ever in view the profession 
in which he proposes to enter, is rendered more thorough in his attainments* The 
consideration that he is to reproduce the lessons there learned will secure greater 
concentration of mind, and a keener zest in obtaining knowledge. • 

^ ** 6th, These schools are the laboratories where theory is passed through crucible 
of experiment, and that which is new is received only after it is demonstrated to be 
true. Many minor advantages manifest themselves in the beautiful simplicity they 
give to the whole machinery of education, and the inevitable success they impart to 
the teacher. 

" In behalf of the cause of education I do most earnestly, yet respectfully, ask of 
the Legislature a liberal appropriation by which our new State may place herself be- 
side her sister States, in the crusade against ignorance. The economists of time, 
labor and money who erected those monuments of their foresight in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York and other States have set an example for us. The Normal 
schools to-day are equalled in their practical utility only by their architectural taste 
and beauty. Four institutioni of this kind are needed in our State. Wheeling and 
Charleston present points very desirable for the establishment of Normal schools, in 
connection with a high school department. The other localities might be selected 
with reference to contingencies likely to arise in the establishment of an Agricultural 
College, and fixing the site of the State capital." 
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Tkb Aubo&a. Boebalis ov Fbbbuabt 20tr, 1866. — ^Those who witnesied the 
grand aaroral display of the 20th init., and especially those who have kept a record 
of similar exhibitions, may have remarked the frequency with which the phenom- 
enon has occurred about the same epoch, viz., from February 15th to February 23rd. 
Some of the most brilliant that have occurred at this period during the last century 
are the following ; 1. 1773, February 17th ; 2. 1784, February 23rd ; 3. 1794, Feb- 
ruary 15th; 4. 1838, February 21st; 5. 1848, February 20th; 6. 1851, February 
18th; 7. 1852, February 18th ; 8. 1866, February 20th. 

Besides the February epoch any extended list of|^uroras will indicate two or three 
others, the most remarkable of which is that of ^oyember 13th-18th. (See Olm- 
sted's Paper in the Smithsonian Contributions, yol. viii.) Fifty-three brilliant aur- 
oras have been observed since 1770. Of these, an accidental distribution would 
assign but one to the interval between the 13th and 18th of November ; whereas eighi 
of the number have actually occurred at that epoch. Are such coincidences acci- 
dental, or do they warrant the conjecture that, as in the case of shooting stars, there 
are particular periods at which the grand display of the phenomenon most frequently 
occur } — Iowa School Journal, 



Prbsidbnt Nott has been justly styled the ** father of Presidents." Having grad- 
uated more men who have successfully stood at the head of American Colleges than 
any other college President in this country. At one time no less than five Presidents 
of prominent American Colleges, were graduates of Union College and received their 
collegiate honors at the hands of this venerable educator. Dr. Nott has graduated 
about four thousand students, many of whom have held high positions in church 
and state, and not a few, having lived to a ripe old age, have passed away, their 
venerable educator surviving them. What has been said of Washington can be 
said of Eliphalet Nott. The world has produced but few such men, and America 
but otie such man. 



Mb. J. L. PicKABD, of Chicago, delivered a very instructive and interesting 
add|ess, in which he made the following points : 1st. Never attempt to teach what 
you do not understand. 2d. Never tell a child what you can make it tell you. 3d. 
Never give a piece of information without asking for it- again. 4th. Never use a 
hard word when an easy one will do as well. 5th. Never give a lesson without a 
clear view of its need. 6th. Never give an unnecessary command, nor one that 
cannot be enforced. 7th. Never permit a child to remain without something to do 
or a motive for doing it. ' 



Tempbbance Platpobm, as set forth by the Indiana State Central Temperance 
Committee : ** No license to sell intoxicating d links as a beverage, except upon the 
petition of a majority of the legal voters in the ward or township where such liquor 
is to be sold." Every teacher should be a teacher of temperance, both by presept 
and example, illustrating and enforcing the divine injunction, •* Live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly." 
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Hon PsoDxrcrnoN. — Aooording to the eensui of 1860, IHinoIf produced otily tUc 
bales of cotton, or from 2,600 to 3,000 pound*. * Three years later there were shipped 
at her railroad stations 100,000 pounds, the next year 400,000, and last year 
1,600,000. The total yield, however, for 1865, is estimated at 5,000,000 poUndi or 
10,000 bales — twice as much as was exported annually from the whole country tX 
the beginning of the century, twice as much as grown by Kentucky, and nearly as 
much as by Virginia, in I860. The laborers engaged in cultiyating this staple are 
mostly negroes, familiar with the process. The cotton itself is said to equal that of 
Tennessee in quality. 
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Field, Gunboat, Hospital and P&ibon^. By Mrs. P. A. Hanaford. G. M. I)in8mo<»r 

& Co., Boston. 

The title of this book is its greatest fault. "Heroic Incidents of the Rebellicm," 
would have boen less ambitious and loud sounding. A marvelous vision, extending 
from the gloomy and uncertain April day of 1861 to the joyful and victorious events 
of 1865, passed before us as we read the title, and we wonder what so few pages can 
tell of such a mighty struggle. A history this book does not profess to be. What 
then ? A string of pearls. A notice of some splendid examples of self-sacrifice, noble 
daring and heroic deaths. The writer loves heroes and has made a little compend of 
the various ways in which manhood and womanhood has achieved immortal feune in 
such a fitting time. With such gems as these the future historians and novelists may 
adorn their pages. We have read the book as we would examine the beautiful dis- 
play of the jeweller's show case, with admiration at the profusion of the display. 
The authoress evidently belongs to the noble '' Bay State." She does not say so, 
but the book does. 

The Massachusetts boys figure largely, and they deserve to. What Massachusetts 
man or woman has not his or her eyes filled by the sight of Massachusetts heroes. 
We. pardon the partiality and in our own admiration of the brilliant services of that 
noble State, worship, too. We hope the book will serve to Ifcep alive in the memoriea 
of its readers some of the choice examples of American bravery and patriotism. It 
is a good book of the kind and we wish it welL 



Sdcplictty and Fascination. By Anne BeaL Loring, Publisher, Boston. 

This is a story of English life, and gives, in an interesting style, the struggles and 
trials of a fiunily of orphans in early life.- The eldest sister, Jessie, is one in all re- 
spects, worthy of imitation ; fall of sweet simplicity, earnest frankniss, good sense, 
and deepest trust and ftdth in Gk>d. Pynsent is a model brother, an eminent phy« 
fiician. and a christian man. U£|0le Timothy is a refreshing character, holding an 
abiding &ith in God and man with a desir^ ever to do good. There are many other 
characteEs that the reader will follow with interest. The book is one of the best whidbi 
Loring has issued. . ^ 
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Skow-Bouvd. a Winter Idyl, By John G. Whittier. Ticknor & Fieldst Boston. 
In this new poem, the author has given a perfect picture of winter country life in 
the olden time. No one who has not lived and moved and had his heing amid such a 
soene, could have drawn the picture with such exactness ; and none whoso youthful 
days were not spent in the country can fully appreciate the poem. Take these lines : 

*< Meanwhile we did our nightly chores.— 
Brouf ht in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Baked down the heard's-grass for the cows > 
Heard the horse whinnying for his com ; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows.** 

" Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards toet. 
The board-nails snapping in the frost. 
And on us, through the unplastered wall. 
Felt the Ught sifted snow flakes fall. 

If the city " Fashionables** would hurry oflf into some secluded town in the coun- 
try just before a heavy snow storm, and witness a genuine winter carnival of the 
elements as was seen by our Grandfathers, the memory of it might be more pleasing 
^ than that brought back from a Summer tour to feishionable resorts. 



GoBA McQuAKKiE*8 Sequel. By Alexander Smith. 

We have read this book with pleasure and profit. The name of the principal 
character does not appear on the title page. The rich, proud, sharp witted, and keen 
tongued Miss Elate McQuarriei the '' ancient maiden lady,'* forms the background of 
this word painting. The interesting features of the Hagart family and Miss Cora 
and Maggie, whose matrimonial allegiances, in due season after the usual trials, are 
properly effected from, the foreground. There is an unity of purpose in the plot, but 
each character does not say and do enough to give us a great insight into the work' 
ings of human nature. " All is well that ends well." This book is therefore «?«^, 
for the curtain drops upon the parties under the most &vorable circumstances. There 
are many passages of beauty and eloquence, and the interest awakened on its first 
pages lead us on, increasing to the last. So will it be for you, kind reader. 



Many bees engaged^ and many flowere contributing their stoeetSy to furnish the honey for 
9n$ hive. In the preparation of the new illustrated edition of Webster's Dictionary, 
in addition to the collection of works of reference* directly owned and used by the 
editors, the following public libraries were accessible to all or to different members of 
the editorial coifs, and Consulted by them as occasion required : Library of Yale 
College ; Astor Library, New York ; Boston Atheneum ; Boston City Library ; 
Library of Harvard University ; Atheneum and Connecticut Historical Library at 
Hartford, and others. Some fifty to seventy-five different individuals were actively 
employed upon, or directly contributed to, the literary preparation of the work, thirty 
or forty of them at directly and regularly compensated labor. 
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*' It is no doubt true, that we cannot really know our own language, or have an 
iotelligent understanding of what language means, until we have obtained some knowl- 
edge of one or two foreign tongues." 

I accept this sentiment, as presented in the leading article in the 
May number of The Schoolmaster, as true without qualification ; 
and upon it as a foundation I propose to rest the novel claim for the 
Study of Latin in our Common Schools. And without apology, or any 
attempt to soften the surprise which the announcement of my sub- 
ject may awaken, I propose to urge a few considerations in its favor, 
and possibly to anticipate a few objections that may be raised against 
it. 

Every reasonable person will admit the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of our own language ; and it is still an open question how 
this knowledge may be most effectually acquired and with the great- 
est facility. Of course by knowledge I here mean practical knowl- 
edge — such a knowledge as will enable its possessor to use the 
English language readily and .correctly in speaking and writing. 
This involves three important elements, viz. : an understanding of 
the meaning of separate words, of the structure of sentences, and 
such practice in the use of the former, and construction of the latter, 
as will enable a speaker or writer to express his ideas with propriety, 
beauty and force. And without expecting from my readers any 
unqualified indorsement of the views presented, I shall maintain that 
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all this ^ may be more effectually acquired, and in less time by the 
study of Latin than by the study of English alone. If I were re- 
quired to secure to an apt and intelligent pupil the best practical 
knowledge of English, in the space of three years, I would have him 
devote the jirBt two exclusively to the study of Latin, and to give 
specific attention to the English only during the last of the three ; 
and perhaps only during a Umited portion of it. Those acquainted 
with both languages will admit that no great length of time is requi- 
site for a pupil well versed in the Latin to acquire facility in applying 
the principles of grammatical construction correctly in English ; and 
that he will experience far less difficulty and hesitation than the mere 
English scholar. 

It is a familiar fact — or at least should be so — that in all art and 
science our best progress is attained by means of comparison. A 
mineralogist, for instance, needs at the outset to become familiar with 
the appearance and character of a few well-marked specimens. When 
he has learned readily to distinguish genuine granite, he is prepared 
to judge by comparison of specimens that are merely granitic, such as 
gneiss or syenite. So in Botany, before the student can proceed with 
facility in the study and classification of plants, he needs to be famil- 
iar with at least a few characteristic specimens in the leading orders 
and genera. In penmanship the pupil acquires skill only by compar- 
ing the results of his efforts with the ideal which he has derived from 
his copy. The painter and the sculptor can excel only by a constant 
comparison of their work with the pictures and images existing in 
their own minds, gained either from nature or imagination ; and even 
the humblest artisan makes progress in his craft only by comparing 
what he has made with some more perfect model. 

Now something akin to this is needed by the student in the English 
language. He needs a standard of comparison, or rather a source 
whither he can repair for standards. If this is not indispensible it is 
very desirable ; and to the want of it as I imagine, is due very much 
of the ill success and consequent disgust experienced by many of our 
pupils in the study of English Grammar. In the Latin may be found 
the requisite standard, or source of standards, for comparison. In 
the English the elements are heterogeneous, and the forms distorted ; 
in the Latin both are comparatively distinct and well defined. In the 
English the rules of construction often appear absurd or even ridicu- 
lous. For example take one of the first and simplest: 
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" A finite verb must agree with its subject in Number and Person," 
and apply it in the inevitable 

" I love, We love, 

You love, Ye love, 

He loves. They love." 

Here we have six diflFerent forms of the subject and but two of the 
verb. Will some ardent advocate of the study of English to the 
exclusion of the Latin tell us how he makes the application of the 
above rule intelligible to his pupils in this and similar cases ? The 
mere tyro, with a little explanation, can understand the application of 
the rule in the Latin 

" Amo, Amamus, 

Amas, Amatis, 

Amat, Amant," 

or he can certainly do so with the subjects, implied in the inflection 
endings of the verb, supplied. 

Ego amo, Nos amamus, 

Tu amas, Vos amatis, 

Ille, amat, lUi amant, 

in which the six forms of the subject have six corresponding forms of 
the verb, in accordance with the rule. And so it is in instances almost 
numberless. The Latin is clear, consistent, intelligible ; the EngUsh 
is far otherwise. The EngUsh abounds, so to speak, in granitic ele- 
ments — the Latin contains the true granite, Ranunculaceae grow in 
all the English fields ; we find the genuine Ranunculus in the Latin. 
In the Latin the English artist finds — if not the models he is to imi- 
tate — at least the models which most readily aid him towards per- 
fection in his work. 

Another important advahtage derived fi*om the study of Latin con- 
sists in the facility which it afibrds for acquiring a knowledge of the 
etymology and meaning of a large and important class of words which 
it has given to the English. These words abound especially in all 
scientific works, and to a very considerable extent in the popular and 
periodical literature of the day, and even in common conversation. 
Comparatively few sentences are uttered, either in business or in 
fiiendship, which do not contain more or less words of Latin origin. 
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A more satisfactory conception of the meaning of these, as OJ^ry 
Latin scholar well knows, can be gained from the study of Latin than 
can possibly be obtained from an English Dictionary ; and this can be 
effected, too, without any extra expenditure of time, for the necessary 
study is winning a harvest of knowledge in English fully equal to 
what could be gathered from the study of English* alone during the 
same period. 

The only way in which we can effectually learn to do any thing is 
to do it We may learn how a thing is done by observing another ; 
to know how to do it we must do it ourselves. It is in reference to 
this fact that the study of Latin is, in a very important sense, valua- 
ble to the English student. The main purpose, practically, of the 
English student is to acquire facitity and skill in the use of his mother 
tongue. In language, as in everything else, these are to be gained 
by practice ; and I contend that the study of Latin, in a remarkable 
degree, calls for just the practice required. In the translation from 
Latin into English the first efforts of the student must necessarily be 
expended in ascertaining the thought, and then they must be em- 
ployed in giving to the thought the best English expression in his 
power. He can employ no hackneyed forms ; he can- resort to no 
unvarying formulae ; the exercise can never become humdrum and 
monotonous, nor can it be successftiUy performed by a half indolent 
kind of application, — all of which I fear are too often true in regard 
to pupils in the parsing and analysis of merely English composition, 
especially after they have acquired a considerable degree of familiarity 
with the usual forms. The study of Latin is almost wholly effected 
by the use of English ; and this English must be original, and must 
vary with every new thought. 

This, of course, calls for the exercise of ingenuity, discrimination 
and judgment, and thus affords another and an invaluable advantage, 
— that of the very best kind of intellectual discipline. Certainly no 
other study calls into action a larger number of the faculties of the 
mind, or affords them a more healthy exercise. In addition to the 
rules for the construction of words and sentences, which require equal 
attention as in English, while they are more consistent and intelligible, 
the reason and judgment of the pupil are constantly called into exer- 
cise in deciphering the thought, while his skill and ingenuity are con- 
stantly tasked in selecting such words and forms as will enable him to 
express the thought of the author with accuracy and in good idiom- 
atic English. 
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Bat two or three questions will be likely to arise in the form of 
objections, which for want of time and space I shall be obliged to 
answer very briefly. 

1st. Is the uniform introduction of Latin into our common schools 
Dracticable ? 

Not at present. • Teachers properly qualified to give instruction 
in the language cannot be obtained in sufficient numbers. But this 
does not hinder the introduction of the study where teachers are 
qualified to teach it ; and, were there a demand for it, our High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies could within half a genera- 
tion supply the requisite number. The facilities afforded by text- 
books, now before the public, render the introduction of the study 
practicable for both teachers and pupils. 

2d. But would the graduates of our High Schools, &c., be suffi- 
ciently thorough in their own attainments to promise success in teach- 
ing? 

I see no sufficient reason to warrant a contrary opinion. It is true 
that Latin clumsily and imperfectly taught would be of comparatively 
little value. But this is equally true in other studies, and there is no 
good reason why a successful teacher in other branches should not be 
so in Latin. I think, in this case as in others, the supply would, both 
in quality and numbers, correspond to the demand. 

3d. But our schools are already overcharged with studies. Can 
any time be found for Latin ? 

I think so ; and that, too, with an actual saving of time in the end. 
Let the study of Latin occupy much of the time now given to English, 
and I think without increasing the period of school attendance, our 
pupils would leave school educated^ much better than at pretent. 

I. F. c. 
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Four Bummers coined their golden light in leaves ; 

Four wasteful autumns flung them to the breeze ; 
Four winters wore the shroud the tempest weaves ; 

The fourth wan April wept o'er hill and vale. 
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And still the war clouds scowled on sea and land, 
With, the red gleams of hattle staining through, 

When lo ! as parted by an angel's hand 
They open, and the heayens again are blue. 

Which is the dream, the present or the past ? 

The night of anguish or the joyous mom ? 
The long, long years with horrors overcast. 

Or the sweet promise of the day new-bom ? 

Tell us, O father, as thine arms enfold 
Thy belted first-bom in thy fast embrace. 

Murmuring the prayer the patriarch breathed of old; 
" Now let me die, for I have seen thy face !" 

Tell us, O mother! — nay, thou cans' st not speak. 
But thy fond eyes shall answer, brimmed with joy — 

Press thy mute lips against the sunbrowned cheek ; 
Is this a phantom — ^thy returning boy P 

Tell us, maiden ! — ah ! what canst thou teU 
That Nature's record is not first to teach ? 

The open volume all can read so well, 

With its twin crimson pages brim full of speech. 

And ye who mourn your dead — ^how sternly true 
The cruel hour that wrenched their lives away. 

Shadowed with sorrow's midnight veil for you, 
For them the dawning of immortal day ! 

♦ ♦***♦♦ 

Peace smiles at last ; the nation calls her sons 
To sheath the sword ; her battle flag she furls, 

Speaks in glad thunders from unshotted guns, 
And hides her rubies under milk-white peeirls. 

O ye that fought for freedom, living, dead, 
One sacred host for God's anointed queen. 

For every holy drop your veins have shed 
We breathe a welcome to our bowers of green. 

Welcome, ye Uving ! from the foeman's gripe 
Your coimtry's banner it was yours to wrest. 

Ah, many a forehead shows the banner stripe. 
And stars, once crimson, halLow many a breast. 

And ye pale heroes, who from glory's bed 
Mark when your old battalions form in line, 

Move in their marching ranks with noiseless tread. 
And shape unheard the evening countersign. 

Come with your comrades, the returning brave ; 

Shoulder to shoulder they await you here ; 
These lent the life their martry-brothers gave— 

Living and dead alike forever dear. 
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THB BIGHTS OF BGHOIiABS. 



Said Oliver Goldsmith a century ago, in an educational treatise, 
"Few subjects have been more frequently written upon than the 
education of youth." The remark has lost none of its force in the 
century that has since elapsed. Yet there is one point to which 
writers on education seldom refer — the rights of scholars. 

SCHOLARS HAVE RIGHTS. 

We live in a republic ; our schools should be, as far as practical, 
republican. 

By a republican school we mean one where the discipline is firm 
without being arbitary ; where the rights of scholars as well as the 
rights of teachers are respected. ' The kindest feelings should exist 
between the teacher and a majority of his scholars. 

William Shenstone, an elegant elegiac and pastoral writer, flour- 
ished about a century ago. He thus describes a school in his times: 

" In every village marked with little spire. 

Embalmed with trees and hardly known to fame, 

There dwells in lonely shed and mean attire 
A matron old whom we school mistress name, 

Who boasts unmly brats with birch to tame. 

For not a wind might curl the lips that blew 
But their limbs shuddered and their pulse beat low ; 

And as they looked they found their horror g^ew, 
And shaped it into rods and tingled at the view.'* 

That surely was not a republican school. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was a great man in his day. He certainly 
did much for philology, wrote some fine poems, and gave the world 
a model of . rhetorical excellence in some compositions commonly 
known as '* The Lives of the Poets.^^ He had his failings, however, 
quite like other men. His temper was not remarkably even, and he 
seems to have entertained very respectable ideas of his own import- 
ance, although his picture taken during his tour to the Hebrides, 
woald seem to preclude vanity, for of all nondescript figures that 
ever astonished a reader of biography, this takes precedence. 

Dr. Johnson was a very remarkable boy, so Boswell says. At the 
age of three he discovered a wonderful literary talent, which one day 
blazed forth in the following magnificent stanza, on a certain defunct 
duckling, the eleventh of a brood: 
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" Here lies good master duck. 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 
If he had lived, it had been good luck, 

For then we'd had an odd one." 

Boswell gravely adds : " There is surely internal evidence that this 
little composition combines in it, what no child of three years old 
could produce, without an extension of its faculties by immediate in- 
spiration." 

Dr. Johnson was early sent to school to Dame Oliver, whom, we 
are informed, gave him a piece of gingerbread, and said *' he was the 
best scholar she ever had," a compliment which he always loved to 
mention. His next teacher was John Brown, who *' published a 
spelling book, and dedicated it to the Univerae.^^ 

But his principal instructor, during his preparation for the Univer- 
sity, was Mr. Hunter, of whom he remarks, with some asperity, "He 
used to beat us unmercifully ; and he did not distinguish between 
ignorance and negligence, for he would beat a boy equally for not 
knowing a thing, as for neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy 
a question, and if he did not answer it, he would beat him, without 
considering whether he had an opportunity of knowing how to an- 
swer it. For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him the Latin 
for candlestick^ which the boy could not expect to be asked. Now, 
sir, if a boy could answer every question, there would be no need of 
a master to teach him." Yet this Mr. Hunter was a famous teacher 
in his day. While flogging his boys unmercifully, he used to make 
the consoling remark, " And this I do to save }ou from the gallows." 

It strikes us that his was hardly a republican school. Yet Dr. 
Johnson ever advocated severe discipline in school, and in his riper 
years entertained a high regard for his stern preceptor. A gentle- 
man once asked him how he acquired so accurate a knowledge of 
Latin. " My master," he replied, " whipped me very well, without 
that, sir, I should have done nothing." 

As we propose to say something concerning corporal punishment 
by and by, we will, in this connection, give the Doctor's opinion of 
the subject. Mr. Boyd once said to him that Lady Errol, a very 
pious and sensible lady, did not use force or fear in educating her 
children. Johnson. " Sir, she is wrong. I would rather have the 
rod to be the general terror to all, to make them learn, than tell a 
child if you do thus or thus, you will be more esteemed than your 
brothers or sisters. The rod produces an effect which terminates in 
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I itself. A child is tffraid of being whipped and gets his task, and 

and there's an end on't ; whereas, by exciting emulation and com* 
parisons of superiority you lay the foundation of lasting mischief; you 
make brothers and sisters hate each other." 

Did Dr. Johnson not know that there are more laudable incentives 
to exertion than either the fear of the rod, or the love of praise ? 

We are no theorists — a free government 'must have laws and pen- 
alties, and the school-room likewise — but we have faith in scholars, 
and believe that teachers frequently rely too little on the best feelings 
of their pupils in the government of their schools. 

Childhood is affectionate and confiding; youth is generous and lov- 
ing. Give a child your sympathies and he will give you his heart, 
and you may lead him whither you will. There may be exceptions, 
but they are rare. There are few scholars too perverse to resist the 
power of kindness. Like produces like ; hatred, hatred ; love, love. 
A spirit of defiance is always met with secret or open resistance. 
Like teacher, like school. 

We used to sing in our dear old High School : 

" A word, a look, lias crashed to earth 

Full many a budding flower; 
Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 

Would bless life's darkest hour." 

Happy is that teacher who sympathizes with bis scholars. 

1. A well meaning scholar has a right to expect kind and polite 
treatment from his teacher. 

A Scotch dominie once required Hugh Miller to spell the English 
word awful. He had never been taught to break words into sylla- 
bles, and of course spelled it without dividing it. The master spelled 
it pronouncing the syllables, and told him to spell it again. The 
young Scotchman did not know what to make of spelling a word in 
that manner, and so he spelled it as before. The master struck him, 
and told him to spell it again. He was silent, hardly knowing what 
to say. The master fell upon him and gave him ain unmerciful whip- 
ping. Hugh Miller left school, and that ended his academic education* 

It pays a teacher to be just and kind. Children love a school-room 
in which a kind hearted and judicious teacher presides ; it is a place 
of happy days, of long and cherished remembrances, and that teacher 
loves his work, and is happy in the great happiness that surrounds 
him. Gray, gazing back on the ^^ spires and antique towers" of 
Eton College, sings : 
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** Ah happy hills ! ah pleasing shade ! 

Ah fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 

My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breatlje a second spring.** 

Our pupils have a right not only to our best ideas, but, as long as 
they do not forfeit our confidence, to our best feelings. 

We may concede even more than this. 

The teacher who has the manliness to lay aside anger and pride, 
and to meet a scholar conscious of wrong, in a spirit of tender ex- 
postulation will often find, in the interview, something that will im- 
prove both his own moral nature, and that of his pupil. There is 
something truly noble in the scene of a penitent scjiolar and a sym- 
pathetic and forgiving teacher — a beautiful analogy to the school of 
Christ. 

Does the rod make a scholar really penitent ? We may overcome 
a pupil by mere brute force, without altering his spirit. The judi- 
cious teacher will never use the rod until all other means have failed. 

2. Scholars have a right to opinions. 

We think that their opinions may be consulted . with advantage, 
both in the adoption of rules and regulations for the school, and in 
the selection of studies. More : we believe there are times when 
it is well to resolve a school into a deliberative assembly. 

Incompetent teachers, who wish to make the distance between 
themselves and their pupils as wide as possible, almost always adopt 
an absolute monarchy as their form of government. Some young 
teachers, generally those whose own course at school has not been 
remarkably creditable, do the same, and sooner or later, rebellion 
ensues. 

The judicious teacher relies chiefly for support on the respect and 
judgment of his own pupils, and he there finds a manly and gen- 
erous support — a support which he has earned and of which he is 
worthy. He neither makes unnecessary rules, nor, if he can avoid 
it, rules obnoxious to his best scholars ; nor does he compel his pupils 
to pursue studies for which they have no time, and which can be of 
no use in the vocation they intend to follow. Some teachers, in order 
to make a showy school, compel their scholars to learn a little of 
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everything, and prevent them from obtaining a practical knowledge 
of anything. We know that cases frequently arise, as of indolent, 
careless pupils, and pupils who do not know the value of particular 
branches, in which the teacher is bound to use his authority in the 
selection of studies, but, with scholars of age and judgment, who 
have a definite course in life marked out, he should be considerable. 

3. A scholar has a right to expect from a teacher a proper regard 
for his health and comfort. 

A teacher once came to us with an alarming complaint against a 
pupil. We give it verbatim: "He stomped smd stomped and stompedV^ 
That pupil had a reputation for good sense and correct deportment. 
What was to be done ? The matter was left with us ; we examined it, 
and found : The school-room was a cold one, and the teacher never 
allowed his pupils to go to the stove. One cold day the scholar who 
had been reported having been refused permission to oc^cupy a seat 
near the stove, was obliged to exercise his feet to keep them from 
freezing. One scholar, we afterwards heard, froze his feet in school- 
time. The teacher himself usually sat comfortably by the fire. 
We sustained the teacher I 

A teacher thus relates a reminiscence of his early school days : 
" I was sent to school when three years old. My teacher, unlike 
Dr. Johnson's, did not give me a piece of gingerbread, and say I was 
the best scholar she ever had, but put me in her desk, a large old 
fashioned one, and shut down the cover. Respiration was not easy 
in that locality, and I kicked, and so, I suppose, infringed upon the 
rights of the teacherJ*^ 

4. A scholar has a right to be treated as innocent of a misde- 
meanor until he is proved to be guilty. 

A word about corporal punishment, and then we will bring this 
rather discursive article to a close. Punishment must be inflicted in 
cases of persistent misconduct. Shall it be the rod or expulsion ? 
The church by divine authority, expels. The usage of society is 
similar. 

Said a judicious High School teacher to me, ^'I resort to corporal 
punishment only when all other means have failed. I do it then to 
save the scholar. I do not like to take the moral responsibility of 
sending him out of the good influences of the school-room into the 
temptations of the world." That certainly is a very conscientious 
view of the matter. 
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But we object to turning the school-room into a mere house of 
correction, and of using a low, mean, cowardly fear, as the chief 
means for securing order. Use the best means first ; learn scholars 
to respect and govern themselves ; sterling moral worth is not devel- 
oped by mere eye service. 

Corporal punishment may be well in special cases, but, in many 
schools it is too frequently administered, and boys of tender years and 
slender physical development are apt to receive more than their share 
of this cheap discipline. If it is necessary in our grammar and dis- 
trict schools, we do not see why it is not, as well, in our high schools, 
boarding schools and colleges ; (we think if it is needed anywhere it 
is in our colleges ;) if it is essential for boys, we do not see why it is 
not as essential for girls ; and, if its influence is so salutary on young 
people, we do not see — well we do not see why some of the ideas of 
our Puritan ancestors were not about right. But our thoughts are 
wandering, and we will stop just here. hezekiah. 
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Doubtless many of our readers will be somewhat surprised to 
learn that Daniel Webster, the great expounder of the Constitution, 
the Demosthenes of the American Senate, ever wrote poetry. Yet, 
if history is truthful, he did. The following beautiful lines were 
written by him while in London, in 1839 : 

"the memory of the heabt. 

" If stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 
We keep them in the memory of the brain ; 
Names, things, and facts — whate'er we knowledge caU, 
There is the common ledger for them all ; 
And images on this cold surface traced 
Make slight impressions, and are soon efiEaced. 

"But ne'er a page more glowing and more bright, 
On which our friendship and our love to write ; 
That these may never from the soul depart, 
We trust them to the memory of the heart. 
There is no dimming — no efilicement here. 
Each new pulsation keeps the record clear ; 
Warm, golden letters all the tables fill. 
Nor lose their lustre until the heart stands still. 

From the above, it would seem that in some cases the great intel- 
lect of the logician and the delicate sensibilities of the poet may be 
united in the same individual. — Indiana School Journal. 
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DABK WATS. 

We love biography. A dreamy romance creeps over us as we 
read the history of men of genius and action ; we seem to dwell amid 
departed scenes ; other springs bloom around us, other sunmiers shine 
upon us, other autumns throw their weird beauties around the closing 
year. 

We love the impressive lessons of closing life. We love to scan 
the thoughts of man when the lights and shadows of the past come 
back again in the final recollection of what he has been, when wealth 
and pleasure and ambition can promise him nothing further, when he 
is compelled to estimate himself and his conduct in the presence of 
eternity, and before the very bar of God. We then think — so 'twill 
be with us, one day. 

Delightful pictures of the Delectable Mountains and the land of 
Beulah almost always satisfy our anticipations as we peruse the pages 
that speak of the last days of men, eminent for piety and usefullness. 

There is a mild celestial light in life's evening — a glory lingering 
when the feverish heat ot life has passed, and the sun of life has set. 

" A setting sun Bhould leave a track 
Of glory in the skies." 

But there is one scene in biography that always brings to our mind 
a train of most melancholy reflections — a providence that seems to 
lis so mysterious, that we can only say with the inspired writer " Be 
still, and know that I am God." 

We refer to the sad end of that brilliant and poetic Scotchman 
Hugh Miller. His works are a blaze of genius, a flow of marvellous 
ideas, a march of words harmonious as music, and every page bears 
the impress of a living faith in God. He was a wonderftd worker as 
well as thinker — the maker of his own fortune, the builder of his 
own imperishable fame. He overtaxed his brain in life's hard struggle, 
and in a moment of mental aberration he put a period to his life. He 
left a note for his wife : 

** Dearest Lydia: — My brain bums. I must have walked. A fearfUl dream rises 
upon me, and I cannot bear the horrid thought. God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Cbnst have mercy upon me. My dear wife and children, farewell." 

Hugh Miller. 

We copy from memory. Our eyes grow moist, and our heart be- 
comes prayerful whenever we think of those sad words. We com- 
mit our way unto God. We trust also in him, believing he will bring 
it to pass. 
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Hugh Miller in his early manhood, presented his future wife with 
a pocket Bible, and with it a most beautiful poem. We give it entire : 

TO LYDIA. 

Lydia, since iU by sordid gift 

Wore love like mine expressed, 
Take Heaven's best boon, this Sacred Book, 

From him who loves thee best. 
Love strong as that I bear to thee, 

Were sure unaptly told 
By dying flowers, or lifeless gems, 

Or Soul-ensnaring gold. 

I know 'twas'He who formed this heart 

Who seeks this heart to guide ; 
For why ? — He bids me love thee more 

Than all on earth beside. 
Yes, Lydia, bids me cleave to thee, 

As long this heart has cleaved ; 
Would, dearest, that His other laws 

Were half so weU received ! 

Full many a change, my only love, 

On human life attends ; 
And at the cold sepulchral stone, 

The uncertain vista ends. 
How best to bear the uncertain change 

Should weal or woe befall. 
To love, live, die, this Sacred Book, 

Lydia, it tells us aU. 

O, much-beloved, our coming day 

To us is all unknown ; 
But sure we stand a broader mark 

Than the^ who stand alone. , 

One knows it all : not his an eye 

Like ours, obscured and dim ; 
And knowing us he gives this book. 

That we may know of Him. 

His words, my love, are gracious words. 

And gracious thoughts express ; 
He cares e'en for each little bird 

That wings the blue abyss. 
Of coming wants and woes He thought, 

Ere want or woe beg^ ; 
And took to Him a human heart. 

That he might feel for man. 

Then O, my first my only love. 

The kindest, dearest, "best ! 
On him may all our hopes repose, — 

On Him our wishes rest. 
His be the future's doubtful day, 

Let joy or grief befSedl ; 
In Life or death, in weal or woe. 

Our God, our guide, our aU. 
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The poem is touching and sad when viewed in connection with the 
unhappy end of its author ; it is consoling also, for it shows a faith 
established on the Rock of Ages, a faith whose results the act of an 
hour of delirium could not alter. 

A recent writer draws this conclusion : The death of Hugh Miller 
is a fearful warning not to overwork the mind, however laudable may 
be the ambition. hbzekiah. 
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We have spoken in another article of the evils of an arbitrary 
school government. But we are no advocates of a loose and careless 
state of discipline. Between the two, the former is by far preferable, 
both for the present and future welfare of the scholar. 

Hartley Coleridge, the son of the great poet, was a genius, and 
has left us some pleasant flowers of poesy. But he was an unstable 
man, a victim of temptation, and his life was a failure. Here is a 
picture of the school he attended. 

" Hartly spent his school days under a master as eccentric as he 
himself ever became. The Rev. John Dows, of Ambleside, was one 
of the oddities that may be found in the remote places of modem 
England. He had no idea of restraint, for himself or his pupils ; and 
when they arrived, punctually or not, for morning school, they some- 
times found the door shut and chalked with ' Gone a-hunting,' or 
' Gone a fishing,' or gone away somewhere or other. Then Hartly 
would sit down under the bridge, or in the shadow of the wood, or 
lie on the grass on the hill-side, and tell tales to his school-fellows for 
hours. He had this kind of discursive education, but no discipline ; 
and when he went to college he was at the mercy of any who 
courted his affection, intoxicated his imagination, and then led him 
into vice." 

Could better results have been reasonably anticipated from such 
training? 

. A school without order is worthless, but order should be secured, 
as fer as possible, by the best, and not by the lowest means. 

HEZ£S:iAH. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BBAXTtjui'UJLj. 

What a pity it is when there is in every child's mind such an in- 
born love of the beautiful, that our school studies and school routine 
should so neglect its culture, and so limit things to mere practical 
realities I Do yre not commit a great mistake when we make school- 
work such dull drudgery. Do we think, as we ought, that each one 
has an aesthetic, as well as intellectual nature, that there is something 
in each one of us that mere intellect cannot satisfy, something that the 
flowers, the skies, God's pictures in earth and air, and man's strivings 
for the ideal as shown in pictures and statutes, only have languajge 
for? Do we think how the study and the love of the beautiful in art 
and nature, cultivate and refine one ; how tender and earnest they 
make him ; how this culture cannot help expressing itself in motion, 
in gesture, in speech, in a thousand ways ? There seems, too, to be 
a connection between this culture and moral and spiritual culture. 
For is not all beauty but the spiritual shining through the material ? 
and so the nearer we get to the beautiful, the nearer do we approach, 
and the more fully we comprehend the spiritual, the divine. 

If teachers could do more to interweave this study with other 
studies, how much more should we truly educate our scholars, mak- 
ing them such reverent lovers and students of the beautiful, that 
when they leave our schools they shall know something of the won- 
ders and treasures of art and nature, shall have better things to think 
of than fashion and gossip, and shall not stray through art galleries 
for no other reason than because it is fashionable to be seen there. 

Nearly all studies need the assistance of this one. It would take 
too long to describe how it could be made to help all, but the one 
study of geography seems to need it most, and to get it least. For 
what is Geography ? The description of the Earth, the beautiful 
Earth, that our Father has given us for an heritage, with its glory of 
mountain and plain, and river and ocean. 

" The sea broad-breasted, and the tranced lake, 

The rich arterial rivers, and the hills 

Which wave their woody tresses in the breeze, 

The snow-robed mountains circling earth 

As the white spirits God the Saviour's throne." 

The quiet lakes, the grandeur of mountains, the charms of scenery, 
the beauty of skies, day-time and night-time, are only open pages 
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whence the child is to learn this great study, provided you direct ])im 
rightly. Then in the description of countries and cities, how much 
of the beauty of art comes in. It almost seems wicked not to have 
children learn something of the great artists, those who speak down 
through the listening years in pictures, and songs, and statutes ; and 
of those poems, that might fill their souls with echoes of imperishable 
music. Some of the technicalities of Art might be learned as easily 
as the rudiments of their other studies, and would be, in after life, of 
as great value. We fill our houses with choice paintings, engravings 
and statuary,- but how very few understand their true significance ; 
how few have knowledge even of the names of the great galleries of 
the old world, of the great master-pieces of past and modern artists 1 
We read in books of travel of the great cathedrals of Europe, of 
choir and nave and transept of different styles of architecture, of 
decorations of turret or spire. We read of paintings in oil or water 
colors, in fresco, in encaustic, in enamel, in mosaic ; of the different 
styles and schools of painting, of engravings, lithographs, etc. Shall 
these be unmeaning names, or shall we interest and teach our chil- 
dren of them, thus preparing them for a better appreciation of the 
works of Art ? Children take such a delight in pictures, that it 
seems a shame to put them off with the coarse carictatures of the 
popular juvenile books. The picture-shops and free galleries of the 
cities are doing a great work for us in this way ; but we are not all 
in cities, and even if we were, the children need an interpreter be- 
tween them and Art, — one who shall cultivate in them an earnest 
love for works of Art, and not for these merely, but for all Beauty 
in Nature as well as Art. So shall all beautiful things speak to them, 
and give them somewhat of their divine influences. Nature and Art, 
shall lead them, reverent and happy, to the Author and Giver of all 
Beauty, even Beauty itself. The mountains shall fill them by their 
royalty and grandeur with infinite aspirations, — with lofty thoughts 
of living. The little, clinging flower shall teach them gentleness and 
love, and the faithful, kindly trees, lessons of human brotherhood and 
sympathy. Pictures and statutes, poems and songs, grand cathredals, 
and all that is noble and beautiful, shall make them truer, holier, more 
patient and trustful, more generous and noble in life. " And the 
Beautiful having secured a place in the Intellect passes into immor- 
tality with it." And they can never grow too old to appreciate 
JPeauty, wherever and in whatever form they find it. So shall they 

" With a natural fitness draw 
AU tones and shades of Beauty to their souls ; 
Even as the rainbow-tinted shell, which lies 
Miles deep at bottom of the sea, hath all 
Colors of skies and flowers and gems and plumes.'* 

Ma99achu8€tts Teacher. 

8 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



SUPBBZimSVDlfiirT'B QITABTSBIiT BBPOBT. 

Pbovidbncb, May 11, 1863. 
To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : The public mind is so often moved by direct and passionate appeals 
to the baser as well as the nobler principles of action, that the topics which are most 
▼ital to the permanent welfare and prosperity <^ a community, especially if they are 
void of freshness and novelty, and have no lopal or personal novelty, are too often 
regarded with apathy and indifference. 

This is but too true in regard to education. While many other subjects of far less 
significance take a deep hold of public sympathy, the cause of education fails to 
receive that liberal and generous support that its ever increasing importance demands. 

This indifference may, perhaps, be attributed, in part, to the fact that there are no 
new or startling truths to be urged in its defence. That its claim for support rests 
upon arguments addressed to the calm judgment of thoughtful and reflecting minds. 

It is not so much to the present as to the future, that we are to look in deciding 
questions of great moment. That is surely a short sighted policy, both in individuals 
and communities, which has reference mainly to immediate and present results. * 

The whole idea of progress and advancement in every pursuit that confers honor 
and dignity on man, is closely identified with the wisdom that is laying the founda- 
tion for still higher and higher degrees of excellence. 

If we are aiming to promote the prosperity of our city, and its growth in every- 
thing that is great and noble and praiseworthy, we' must employ effectively those 
means and agencies that will most certainly produce this. Whatever has ennobled 
and adorned man elsewhere, has given security and protection to all the substantial 
blessings of life — ^whatever has imparted vigor to every industrial trade and art — 
'whatever elevates the moral sentiment and social enjoyments, and raises a barrier 
against the inroads of vice — wiU most assuredly, produce the same results here. It 
iB as true iu the moral and intellectual world, as in the physical, that like causes , 
produce like effects. 

If we examine into the agencies that have been most potent in the prosperous and 
flourishing community of this and of other lands, we shall find that the wide diffusion 
of knowledge has contributed more to their true greatness than all other causes 
combined. Not even the pulpit and press united can exert such a controlling power 
for good, or impose such impediments for all that is evil, as our free schools. 

The mines of wealth, that may, by proper culture, be developed in the intellects 
and hearts of our youth, infinitely surpass aU the mineral treasures that may be dis- 
covered in the bosom, of the earth. And it is an axiom in political economy, and one 
in accordance with the observation of every careful observer, that the products of 
labor become valuable just in proportion to the intelligence and skill by which they 
are produced. * 

It has been wisely and truly said by one of the g^reatest statesmen of modem 
times, 'Hhat the first object of a free people is the preservation of their liberty," and 
it may be added with equal truth and wisdom, that the most efficient, if not the only 
means of accomplishing this is through the instrumentality of our Public Schools. 
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The Temple of Liberty oaa nerer rest aeoozely on tnj oUi«r foundftiion U\M\ tHftt 
laid by muTenal education. 

Is there then any other caose to which men of wealth, of ouUurct and )»«nHinM 
influence can giro of their time and their Bnbstanoe, that promtiM luoh frttttN of 
moral beauty and rich bleonngs to our race P la there a raoord of woHhy d(»MlH that 
can so stand the test of time, or can be compared with that of thoi« who mukti tho 
greatest personal sacrifice to disseminate the light of knowledgo and to ralno Mp 
the ignorant from his degradation. 

It may in truth be said of the immortal trio, Webster, Rvorott and Mann, Ndw 
England's favored sons, that while their deeds as statesmen, Juristii and Hcholar«i wtlt 
ever command the admiration of a few, their labors in behalf of p()p\mlr mliKiatlon 
will be treasured up and cherished by thousands of gratefUl hearts to tho ond of tini«*i 
And in our own city, no name will stand higher on the roll of famo, acfquirlriff addl* 
tional lustre with every succeeding age, than the founders of our pulilln wihof^lni 
And the oyer revered memory of the late President of our TTnlvm'sity, who hUmA 
conspicuous in the front rank of Educators, will be honored more and mifftt AN thli 
rich fruits of > his abundant labors are appreciated and enjoyed. 

Notwithstanding all these facts that cannot be controverted, th«ro nw mmm w)m 
seem to think that education costs too much, and is not worth what It fitmiin, A$ 
though the animal nature of man, with its qoalificationii and pUHUtwm, nhonld hftVM 
the pre-eminence over thfe moral and intellectnal, as thcmgh th^ ^and pilf p//iM of 
life and its noblest aims were for the lozaries and glittering pag^nt^ fff a day, wtij/(h 
are as unsubstantial and evanescent as the dream c{ childh^^< Httt what fs WfH^Hh 
for? For what is it designed by' Him to whooi rigtitf ally M//n|^ all iim ft^\¥iff 
and the gold and the eatHe on a thiwitand hilla? iMHiohtf htmr^M up in \mtftMtm 
masses to foster pride^ airogaiiee and sdtf eoneeii— i^ lift Hs pfmrnrnfff Uuf nytff¥H /frti 
empathy with the igmxaat and mfertmate ? Or litM H mihttr lUrW fiffH^ Ut \ttmH' 
tifol streams, making ^lad the waste plaees of the earth iiti 1(t$/fWU4^ft, tfnrH^ «m4 
justice are the heritage of evciy ooe hmgint; tiie mu^ fff hk KalM^/ 

It is also to he l e gietleJ ^at ear Leipiilat«r^ m n^/t in nutr^ a/:t^v# ttfmpk^y wU^ 
this nobte caoseL In hiokiii^ 9¥9g tkmaetM im th^ Im( Urn ym$n mn %hA fmi iMif 
enactments that have spmil vJ f jnmfA, t^ ^u^ ^^t^i^ft^ *A *f^ 4^ W/(< *f9 ^A f^ m*ff^ 
general diffnawB of kaowfelfit^ smuai^' the j'^ttk, Abwvdt ^*(fy f^h^ it^}/^^, ^#^- 
ciallj those of a p a ttiia «r y^iLMa^ ^Jcato^X^f \atm t»^^if*A 4ttA ^//h^M^ii0^^m iHi4 
especial aid Irhb their hamisL lt/i0ti.^iii0fVt(w%*SMaL\iatfyfi(i^itffmm^^^'(^^ 
been passed aie fii'tfur ami fgiriiC»»r/ sa *ju*^ *!Mtn^f/(t 'fty^t^MiA ^ jff*^f*cf^\ rH. 
They have aiaed €» vxrvx <!w2« %Mtdy ^rrruifrtmr tsitfSuar ^Jwp* ♦/v «iw/i^4 ♦1M^ ^4i>^fM4 
that prodnee thcaa. Therlaeij^ ^hobu-j ^tf^m.'^^ ^ 'iMS >]^ fH^ 4^.#»m»M4^ \*^ffM^ 

undeaii Aese sfemBs wH wuif^ mU 't^w^^i, m*i ♦VMWir ^ ^A¥ ^r;;; i^^^ imh^ 
an ohslades wttk wl SEsamsciUft Itmif; 
We lad AaC ■raiiriif ifl, '-iom^a^it -^ 'joMUufjry W-'t i^^A 9*A int^t^^v^^^A ^M^ M>/wy - 

Irgiaiafian m ^3 ^ aa Hs^mnmi €(*«fan'>»£ ^^.^.tsiivi^ f&ve' >i4» 4»<v<«. "^^/f^^/^ y*^^yt^4^ 
tion. of toihs s a kaa foi 5ir <s««: wtor i/ t^i^.u^A m^'yy^. ^ ^m ^/» 4«HH>y//Hf 

'"****^ *'—— ff Iff '"^i^iT'r n * g ^y tto(4w:ti^ 4f<t4k>y^> «^«m -w*^ ^•4<«)^«r ,«<*jm^^i)«#^ 
9» saritta a.4aawf? 5>r itf*^ t^ 1«^ t^xi^ ^h^U -iMiiir ^»*ir T w *3 i »> K ^ k* 
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peace of Bociety. There are doubtless serious difficulties attending legislation on this 
subject, yet the axiom is as old as truth itself, that what ought to be done can be 
done, and there should be no relaxation of efforts till it be accomplished. 

Our schools should ever I e so conducted as to meet the wants and wishes of the 
whole community, and those should be consulted so far as is consistent with their 
highest welfare, that the mutual rights of parents, pupils and teachers may be pro- 
tected and secured against infringement. Parents may and should insist that the 
service of the most competent teachers that can be obtained for the means furnished, 
should be provided for their children. No just cause ought to exist or be suffered to 
remain, that should induce parents either to remove the^r children from school, or 
to withhold their cordial sympathy and support. 

There are few trusts more sacred or more responsible than those which are com- 
mitted to the guardians and supervisors of our schools. The future welfare of more 
than seven thousand children is in no small degree depending upon the faithfulness 
and fidelity with which their duties are discharged. It is needless to add, that in 
the appointment or removal of teachers, no favoritism, private interest or personal 
consideration whatever should have the least influence to bias the judgment in mak- 
ing their decision. Skillful, faithful teachers should be sustained and encouraged 
and liberally rewarded for their arduous labors, while the incompetent or unfaithful 
should at once give place to others. 

There should be more free and confidential intercourse between parents and teachers 
and those having the care and oversight of our schools. Without this it is impossible 
to accomplish all that might be secured by a |ordial co-operation. There are parents 
who wish their children to advance faster than the class to which they belong. This 
can always be done if they will only make their request known. While there are 
others still whose children need all the stimulus and force of parents and teachers 
united to make them perform their whole duty. It is evident from these facts, that 
parents should be tax more frank and unreserved with those entrusted with the care 
and supervision of their children. There should be no fear of provoking unkindness. 
For any one who would, treat a child with less attention and respect on account of 
suggestions or complaints for real or imaginary causes, that a parent might make, 
deserves not the name of teacher. 

I would call the attention of the committee to a much neglected branch of practi-% 
cal education, for which provision ought to be made. I r^fer to the fact that a large 
number of girls attending our intermediate and primary schpols — ^and very many 
others who do not attend any school for the want of suitable clothing — ^who are 
almost entirely ignorant of household duties, particularly of sewing. This defi- 
ciency has hitherto been in part supplied by many benevolent ladies of the city, who 
have devoted themselves to this noble work with a liberality and self-devotion worthy 
of all praise. The time has now come when material aid is much needed to accom- 
plish this very desirable object. I would therefore earnestly recommend that appli- 
cation be made to the City Council to make an appropriation of a sum not less than 
five hundred dollars, to be expended under the direction of the School Committee, 
for this purpose. Other cities have amply provided for instruction in sewing, to this 
much neglected class.' Shall Providence be behind other cities in its sympathy and 
care for the unfortunate poor. 

The Primary School on Hammond street is very much crowded, and should at 
once be relieved. There have been admitted ninety-five scholars in a room designed to 
accommodate but sixty. As the school house on Pond street will be no longer required, 
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this might be remored at a moderate expexue, to some lot between Cranston and 
Qieenwich streets, which would famish, for the present, all the accommodation that 
is needed. 

To those who have witnessed the closing exercises of our schools, particularly of 
the High School, it is nnnecessaiy for me to say, that they have more than main- 
tained their former high character for excellence. At no period has the instruction 
been more thorough, or the results more satisfactory. 

The whole number of pupils registered the past term is 7,011. There have been 
received into the High School, 262 ; into the Qrammar schools, 1,964 ; into the In- 
termediate, 1,812, and 3,027 into the Primary Schools. 

All of which is repectfuUy submitted, 

DANIEL LEACH, Supt. Public School. 



NOBMAIi BOHOOIiS. 



We have received from Hon. "W. "R. White his Second Annual Report of the Free 
Schools of West Virginia. It is carefully prepared, presenting a very clear and sat- 
isfactory view of the cause of popular education in that State. Its typography is 
unexceptionable. There remains a little of the old barbarian darkness lingering over 
this new State, but the light of free schools will soon remove it. The Superintendent 
remarks : " A small portion of the*population oppose the system from notions of easte. 
They frown upon the system, as of plebian tendency. They have a fear of the insti- 
tution as being fatal to their pretentions. This fear « reasonable — and the sooner it is 
realized the better.*' Read the Report. Mr. White speaks to Hhode Island^ as well as 
to his own State, aboi^t Normal Schools : 

" The great object of these schools is to prepare teachers for the arduous duties of 
their vocation. During the growth and development of the educational systems in 
Europe and America, these Institutions came into existence. They meet a want 
which was long felt. The powerful influence which they exert in advancing the 
interests of education, puts them among the first school agencies that ought to be in 
operation. In our •wn State this fact is very patent. A Normal School would com- 
mand a large patronage at the present time. The only attempt to afibrd the benefits 
of such an enterprise has been made in Marion, where the want of a building only is 
necessary to a complete success. I wiU oflFer some advantages among the many which 
these schools confer : 

Ist. The development of our own intellectual resources. The necessity of import- 
ing teachers wiU be removed. That a special talent for this profession exist amongst 
us has already been evolved by means of the Institutes held in the State. 

2d. They will supply the gi^atly increasing demand for good teachers. 

3d. They will diminish the cost of tuition by protecting against loss by inexperi- 
enced and unworthy teachers. 

4th. They will establish a uniformity in the mode of teaching, so that pupils, by 
a change of teacher, will not be embarrassed by a change in the gener^ mode of 
instruction, 

5th. The student in these Normal Scools, by keeping ever in view the profession 
in which he proposes to enter, is rendered more thorough in his attainments. The 
consideration that he is to re-produce the lessons there learned will secure greater con- 
centration of mind, and a keener zest in obtaining knowledge. 

6th. These schools are the laboratories where theory is passed through the crucible 
of experiment, and that which is new is received only after it is demonstrated to be 
frae. Many minor advantages manifest themselves in the beautiful simplicity they 
give to the whole machinery of education, and the inevitable success they impart to 
^e teacher. 
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In. behalf of the oaiue of education I do most eaxiiegtiy, yet respectfolly, aak of 
the Legislature a liberal appropriation by which our new State may place herself 
beside her sister States, in the crusade against ignorance. The economists of time, 
labor and money who erected those monuments of their foresight in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York and other States have set an example for us. Those Nonmil 
schools to-day are equalled in their practical utility only by their architectural taste 
and beauty. Four institutions of this kind are needed in our State. Wheeling and 
Charleston present points very desirable for the establishment of Normal school, m 
connection with a high school department. The other localities might be selected 
with reference to contingencies likely to arise in the establishment of an Agricultural 
College, and fixing the site of the State capital." 



We publish the following report of the Special Committee on the health of pupils 
in the public schools of this city, presented at the last quarterly meeting of the School 
Board. The Resolutions were adopted by a very large majority of the Board, and 
among the advocates of them, was our ** excruciatingly" good friend, Ladd. 

These Resolutions relate to the most important consideration, and it is high time 
that our school officers and teachers should devise some means to check an overheated 
emulation in study at the expense of precious health, without which life becomes 
anything but a blessing. 

Mr. Guild read the report of the special committee on the health of pupils, recom- 
mending — 

First, That during the ensuing summer term no study be required of pupils out 
of school hours, except in the High Schools. [Adopted.] 

Second. That under the direction of the Superintendent, there shall be such a mod- 
ification, for the summer term, of the studies that may be found advisable in any of 
the schools. [Adopted.] 

Third, That for the summer term there be but one session i&ch day in the boys' 
department in the High SchooL [Adopted.] 

Fourth, That all public schools be closed on the 13th day of July next, as after 
this period little or nothing can be expected in the way of study. 

Messrs. Wheeler and W. C. Snow opposed the foregoing proposition, and Messrs. 
Padelford, Ladd, Fabyn and Lapham advocated it. The recommendation was adopted. 
Accompanying the above report was the following resolution : 

Bewjlvedy That light gymnastics be practiced from five to ten minutes each session 
in all the schools, which was advocated by Mr. Burrington, and, postponed to the 
next meeting. ' - 

Accompanying the above report was also the following resolution which was laid 
on the table : 

Met^vedf That be and they are hereby appointed a committee to visit some of 

the principal cities of other States for the purpose of . examining into the various 
methods of instruction, school discipline, and all other matters that will be found ad- 
vantageous to the educational interests of our city. 

The subject of the Bridgham School, upon motion of Mr. Burrington, was 
referred to jhe Educational Committee with power to act. 

On motion of Mr. Lookwood, the subject of sewing in the public schools was taken 
up. The following resolution was passed by a unanimous vote. . 

Resdvedy -That the President be authorized to apply to the City Council for an 
appropriation of (500 for the purpose of instructing the children of our city in 
sewing. 
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Inckbasb 07 Salasibs BBOomcBifDBD.— The foUowizig sehediile of SftlAries of the 
School Teachers of this city was recommended at the meeting of the School Board 
last week. We are gratified that the School Committee hare responded so cheerliiUy 
and unanimoosly to the demands of simple justice, and it now rests with the Coimoil 
and Board of Aldermen to give their sanction to a measure which so materially effects 
the prpspeiity of the city, by more adequately remunerating those who are laboring 
fiufhfolly for the interests of the city community. 

The Committee on Qnalifictions reported that the present salaries of the teachers 
was inadequate, and recommended that the School Committee, through their Presi- 
dent, petition the City Council for permission to pay salaries not exceeding the fol- 
lowing sums: 

To the Superintendent, instead of |2000, |2600. 

To the Principal Teachers in the Boys' Department of the High School, instead of 
$1600, $2000. 

To the Assistant in the Boys' Department of the High School^ instead of $1500* 
$1800. 

Girls* Department of the High Schools — To the teacher in the first room, instead 
of $800, $950 ; to the teacher iA the second room, instead of $660, $800; to the teacher 
in ^e third room, instead of $600, $750 ; to the teachers in the fourth and fifth rooms, 
instead of $550, $650. 

To the Masters in the Grammar Schools, instead of $1500, 1800. 

To the Assistants in the Grammar Schools, instead of $500, $600. 

To the Principals in the Intermediate Schools, instead of $450, $550. 

To tho Assistants in the Intermediate Schools and to the Principals in the Primary 
Schools, instead of $425, $500. 

To the Assistants in the Primary Schools, instead of $375, $475. 

To the Principal Teacher of Music, instead of $1000, $1300> 

To the Assistant Teacher of Music, instead of $400, $800. 

The report was received, and the recommendation adopted. « 



Ci7LTiyA.TE Flowebs. — ^Thc Hon. Wm. Sprague has purchased and, through the 
medium of the School Commissioner, has sent to all the rural districts of the State, 
flower and melon seeds to be distributed gpratuitously among the most deserving 
pupils in each school. We. hope that School Committees and Teachers will attend 
promptly to the distribution of these seeds, and that the pupils receiving them will 
reserve a choice spot in the garden for the planting and growth of them. Plant a 
few of them in the flower plot at the school house, to adorn your walks there, and 
when autumn comes we hope to hear a good report of your success in the cultivation 
of these beautiful children of the soil. 

Suggettion to Teaehert. Would it not be well to divide the papers in the distribu- 
tion, and all will thus obtain a variety instead of a single paper. 



The New Webster is glorious — ^it is perfect — it distances and defies competition — 
it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business 
enterprise, magnificent in conception and almost faultless in execution, I think it 
equally admirable ; and if you should die to-morrow, you may feel that, so far as 
earthly honor is concerned, your monument is built. 

But I cannot doubt that a grateful country will appreciate the immense service 
you have rendored to the national language, scholarship, and reputation by this great 
work, and in due time render you an adequate reward. — /• JST. Raymond^ X. Z. D,^ 
Frendent Fastar College, 
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Makchbstbk'b patent "Combination Rvlbb and Stationebt Case," and 
Student's Book-carribb." — Here is the invention of a practical teacher for practi- 
cal uses in schools. There is nothing fanciful about them like too many creations of 
the impractical brain, but the above articles are needed in all our schools, and as soon 
as they are seen by teachers they -will be in great demand. 

The " Buler" is like an ordinary one in external appearance, but is made hollow 
and divided into convenient compartments for the reception of stationeiy. The 
cover is graduated for a linear measure and also serves the purpose of a paper cutter. 

Parents, on seeing this beautiful arrangement, have universally exclaimed,— 
** That is just the best thing out, I must have one of those for each of my children ; 
why, it will pay for itself in six months by saving pens, pencils, rubber, pen- wiper, &c." 

Teachers, also, will be saved the annoyance occasioned by the. falling of pencils, 
&c., upon the floor. 

The Book-carrier is a convenient mechanical arrangement for carrying a single or 
any number of books without injury to the binding. It is also the " one thing 
needed" to all carriers of packages. 
.Stationers supplied by the house of Brewer & Tileston, 131 Washington St., Boston. 



Db. Hichabdson, the Lexicoobafher. — The latest English papers announce the 
death of Dr. Richardson, the lexicographer, at the age of ninety years. Making dic- 
tionaries appears to be a healthy business. It was only a few days ago that the death 
of Dr. Worcester, of Boston, was announced at the age of eighty-one. Walker, too, 
lived to a '' good old age." Dr. Johnson was seventy-five when he died, and the 
late Noah Webster died at eighty-five. Though men of many words, they were men 
of few deeds, and lived free from those excitements which hasten death. 



The town of Wairen has raised the salaries of its teachers nearly twenty-five per 
cent. 

Bristol has raised the salaries of its teachers very moderately. The Committees of 
both these towns would do more for their teachers, if they could, but oh, those awful 
taxes ! How they' do hurt those who ought and are able to pay them. Is there lib- 
erality, justice, humanity or economy in reducing State and Town expenses to a 
minimum, so that a few can hoard and keep their wealth, and the public servants be 
obliged to work simply for a living ? 



Is this True P — The Superintendent of Schools in the city of N, Y. thus speaks : 
" The minimum of punishment undoubtedly accompanies the maximum of practical 
ability to teach and govern a school or class, and a careful investigation will show 
that by far the greater number of cases reported for punishment to the principal 
teachers, for ofi'ences committed in the class rooms, will be found to come from the 
most ineffectual and unsuccessful teacher." 



Soldiers' Orphans. — The State of Pennsylvania, is doing a noble work in edu- 
cating at the public expense, the soldiers orphans of that State. The children are 
to be kept In school until sixteen years of age, that they may then go forth as well 
trained and educated as they would have been under an intelligent parentage. God 
bless the great State of Pennsylvania, for accepting so responsible and holy a trust- 
Bepublics are not always or wholly ungrateful. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



FBOVlDlOraB FUBUO BOHOOLS. 

The Examination of candidates for the Proridence High School took place on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 21st and 22d. The results were very satisfeu^ry and 
exhibit ft higher standard of scholarship than has ever before been reached by the 
Ghrammar Schools of this city. There was a g^at uniformity in the results of the 
dilierent schools, showing an equally fi&ithfol devotion to school work on the part of 
the teachers of the several schools. Where all are so excellent, there need be no 
invidious comparisons of the schools or of the standing of each, causes outside the 
influence of the teacher often operating favorably or unfavorably in lowering orrais- 
ing the standard of a class of scholars. 

There were admitted to the High School from the six Grammar Schools, 65 boys 
and 85 girls, with the following average percentage : 

Spelling 92. per cent. 

Mental Arithmetic • 81.6 " 

Practical Arithmetic 65. " 

Geography 75. " 

Grammar 79. " 

History 88.6 " 

We print below the questions prepared for the examinations by the Superintendent 
of Public Schools. 

Qttutions submitted to the Candidate for Admienon to the Providence Sigh School, May 
21f<aM(;22^, 1866. 

WKITTBN AUTHMBnC 

1. Divideseven ten-thousandths by .07 6-7 

— X 

3 .03 1-6 

7 

2. What is the least common multiple of 8, 10 1-2, 12, 16, 18, and 25 f 

3. If 1-3 of a yard of cloth be worth 3-6 of a dollar, what are 7 2-6 yards worth ? 

4. A person insured his house and furniture for |2,500 for eight years, at I 1-4 
per cent, annually ; what amount of premium did he pay ? 

6. On a quantity of flour sold at 16 per cent. profit» a merchant clears $760. At 
what cost was the flour bought P 

6. What is the interest on |2,240 at 7 3-10 per cent, from May 6, 1864, to July 
7, 1861?* 

7. For what amount must a policy be taken out to insure on a house $7|000 and 
cover the premium of 2 1-4 per cent. P 

8. What is the difference between'the amount of (600 for 4 years, 3 months, and 
10 days, at simple interest and at compound interest ? 

9. What is the value of stock which, selling at 20 per cent, above par, brings 
11,260? 

4 
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10. A man bought a hone for $200, and sold it for 10 per cent, more than he gare 
for it, and 5 per cent, less than he asked for it ; what did he ask for it P 

MENTAL AnrmMETIC. 

1. A man bonght a horse and saddle for 225 dollars ; he gave 2-3 of 3-4 as much 
for the saddle as he gave for the horse, what did he give for each P 

2. If A, B, and 0, can do a piece of work in 3 days, and A and B can together do 
the same work in 4 days, in what time can do it alone P 

3. When gold is worth 26 per cent, premium, what must be paid in paper currency 
for 10 barrels of flour, which are worth 12 dollars a barrel, in gold P 

4. If a merchant gain 10 per cent, on the sale of 25 per cent, of his goods, and 
12 1-2 per cent on 15 per cent, of his goods, and lose 35 per cent, on 30 per cent, of 
his goods, how must he sell the remainder to gain 10 per cent, on the whole ? 

5. What is the time, when 3-4 of the time past noon is 1-6 of the time to mid- 
night? 

6. If 2-5 of the sum received for goods be |r^in, what is the gain per cent. ? 

7. What is the gain per cent, when goods are sold for 9-8 of the cost P 

8. An agent collects an account amounting to 336 dollars ; how much must he 
remit t6 his employers, and how much must he retain for his services if he is allowed 
5 per cent, for collection P 

9. A spent 1-5 of his money, and 1-4 of the remainder, andg;ave away 12 dollars, 
when he found he had 1-2 of his money left. How much had he at first P 

10. The base of a right angle triangle is 1-3 of the sum of the perpendicular and 
hypothenuse, and the sum of the length of the three sides is 48 feet ; what is the 
length of each side P 

OBAMMAR. 

1/ Define peraon, number and gender. « 

2. Compare the following Adjectives : ill, much, late, near, and old. 

3. Name the principal parts of the following verbs : bite, chido» clothe, eat, hew, 
hide, load, seethe, stride, work. 

4. Analyze the following sentence, and parse the words in itatics : Most men know 
what they hate : few know what they love. 

5. Parse the words in the following sentence in italics : I was not aware of hit . 
being 80 good a sclwlar. 

6. The book is his ; it is not mine. Such as I have, give I thee, 

7. They made him study. The boy was too idle to Uarn. 

•8. Whom have they elected chairman / The thought of being good ought to arouse 
ns to action. 

9. The boy Walked his horse. The engineer ran the train. They talked the night 
away. 

10. Correct thjaiollowing sentences : We should profit from the expe^^ence of 
others. They insist on it that you are wrong. Satin feels very smoothly. Did he 
arrive safely P I never thought of its being him. It may have been her. Who do 
you think it is P Nothing can never justify such conduct. Where were you this 
morning ^en I called P Th6 ship lays in the harbor. 

ChSOOftAPHT. 

1. Give the boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, New York and Georgia. 

2. Name the Eastern Branches of the Mississippi river, beginning on the North. 
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t N«me tlie principal rivers of South Amerioa. 

4. For what may South America be particularly noted. 

6. What lakes in the Northern part of Russia. 

6. Locate Havana, Charleston, Madrid, St. Petersburg and Constantinople, and 
give the latitude of each. 

7. Locate Calcutta, Vienna, San Francisco, Algiem and Melboumei and give the 
ktitade of each. 

8. Name the seas in and around Asia. 

9. Describe the river Nilel 

10. Name the principal poUtioal divisions in Africa. 

HISTOBT. 

1. Give an account of De Soto. 

2. Name the principal events in the history of the Puritans before landing in 
America. 

3. Give an account of the settlement of Rhode Island. 

4. Give an account of the settlement of New York. 
6. Describe the defeat of Braddock. 

6. Name the principal events in 1776, and describe the battle of Long Island. 

7. Name the principal events in 1777, and describe the battle of Saratoga and 
Stillwater. 

8. Name the principal events in 1778, and describe the massacre of Wyoming. 

9. Give an account of the treachery of Arnold. 

lO! Name the most prominet American and English GeneraU engaged in the 
American Revolution. 

• SPELLINO. 

Palisade, skein, chaise, gauze, supersede, financier, escheat, valise, receipt, scourge, 
rehearse, amerce, lettuce, prejudice, mortise, chrysalis, prairie, biscuit, forfeit, author- 
ize, advertise, analyze, patrol, resource, nuisance, rueful, -feud, newt, papyrus, irasci- 
ble, conceptacle, conventicle, privilege, diplomacy, poignancy, attorney, perfidy, 
hypocrisy, expatiate, torrefy, ossify, euthanasy, panegyric, paregoric, ipecacuanha, 
idiosyncrasy, pharmaceutital, ichneumon, heteroclite, inelegant. 
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A Thousand A Tear. By Mrs. E. M. Bruce, Boston. Lee & Shepard, 1866, pp. 268. 
We have been delighted with this charming story, giving the experience of the 
fiunily of a country minister who accepted *' a call" to the city with a ** thousand 
a year^' as a salary. It gives many incidents illustrating human nature as found 
in nearly all communities, and many a pastor will find repeated here his own 
experience. It should be read by pastor and people, and we have no doubt 
both will be profited by the perusal. We like the spirit of the volome, and we must 
>ay the publishers have eaceeuted their part in itae style. 
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Eyebt Satubdat.— This Weekly is, in our opinion, precisely what it clainu to be, 
— a journal of choice reading selected from current literature. The editor has 
the rangd of all the English and Continental Reyiews, Magazines, and first-clan 
Weeklies, which press into their service the ablest, wisest and wittiest writen of 
Europe. . From this almost immense 8torehouse» he selects that which he judges best 
adapted to suit the taste and intelligence of the American people. 

The selections in the numbers already issued have embraced a wide variety of topibs, 
— all of interest to cultivated minds, and nearly all of a character to be highly attnc- 
tive to the majority of American readers. There have been excellent short stories, 
thrilling adventures, exquisite poems, graphic historical sketckes, popular scientific 
articles such as appear originally only in English and Frenc^ periodicals, racy essays 
in biog^phy, criticism and anecdote. In fact, it contains the cream of foreign car- 
rent literature, and is offered at a price that brings ft w'ithin the reach of alL 

Each number being complete in itself, it is just thQ thing for travellers ; and each 
number is of such sterling merit that it is just the thing for those who stay at home. 
Whoever wishes the freshest and choicest foreign periodical literature, must get 
** Every Saturday/* It is published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 



Gail Hamilton has in the press of her publishers, Messrs.^ Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston, a new volume specially adapted to summer reading, and bearing the taking title 
of " Summer Rest." Most of the articles in this volume are now for the first time 
printed, and will be found equal to any of the author's most briUant essays. . Kali- 
camassus appears again on the carpet ; and his exploits in the way of gardening and 
other domestic . matters are made very amusing. Gail Hamilton is never dull. 
Possessed of a sharp and xeady wit, speaking boldly, and that to<^upon topics 
wherein women have been supposed to have but little interest, she has already gath- 
ered about her an audience, which, by its hearty appreciation of her writings, attests 
the truths of many of her convictions. The success of her various volumes of essays 
has been without a parallel'; in fact she is the most successful writer of the day. 



Student and Schoolmatb. — We have watched with much pleasure the constantly 
increasing Interest that is manifested by the young in the magazine which for so 
many yean has furnished much of their mental food. We have been constant 
readers of this little monthly visitor, and we do not hesitate in saying, that every 
article published therein contains a moral which cannot but be beneficial to those who 
read it. When bound it makes a beautiful volume for the Library. As lovers of 
the young we hope to see this magazine in the hands of all the youth of our land. 



Mb. Allan Stevenson, the eldest son of Bobert Stevenson, died in Englandi on 
the 23d of December last. Like his late father, he was a celebrated lighthouse engi- 
neer, and .built no fewev than twenty-three lighthouses. He contributed laigely to 
the knowledge of dioptrics, was a remarkable linguist, and author <)f. many valuable 
treatises on those spheres of ocienoe with which he was most familiar. 
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Books at Home. — It is not by books alone op by books chiefly, wrote Carlyle to a 
young friend, that one is made a man, but by standing in one's lot like a good sol- 
dier and bearing the many chagrins of it. Thinking, acting, and enduring, make 
character. The end of reading is not to store the memory with bare facts, but to 
afford materialB and inspiration for original reflection — a reflection which Qhall pre- 
pare the mind to perceiye and to adapt itself to new relations. The results of pre- 
Tions enquiry must be known in order to a proper comprehension and use of the 
truths which ccmtemporaneous investigation is perpetually onrolving. 

But, not to speak of this higher function and effect of books, is there nothing in 
their mere presence to teach ? Have these mute companions, as they look down 
quietly from their shelves, no power to elevate the thoughts P It is certainly a pre- 
sumption of the culture of a family to find it well supplied with standard worlu in 
religion, literature and science. One instinctly infers upon entering a house for the 
first time, that it is the abode of refinement, when he sees around him the classics of 
our language, done up in neat and solid bindings. On the contrary, if there be no 
books— whatever the taste otherwise displayed, though tho mirrors be of the best 
French plate glass, the carpets the softest velvet, the tables inlaid with rare woo<l8 
and stones, and all the appointments in keeping — one cannot but conclude, if he 
himself be cultivated, that there is a lack in this home of the purest taste. We 
have been favorably impressed, on going into families remote from city advantages, 
as to their social position, by observing on the tables or shelves a few choice books. 
The sequel has seldom alterea our judgment. 

Every house if possible should have its library. However humble the dwq^ing, 
let there be one room where the books are collected and systematically arranged^ 
The siffht of them will constantly instruct. There is teaching for a child in the title 
of a book. Will he not soon wish to know what the history is about ; who are the 
men, what things which the cuts represent ? The first conception he may form of 
the extent of the race to which he belongs, may be derived from the ** History of 
the World,'* upon the gilt letters of which he has gazed from infancy. As books 
upon various subjects come daily under his eye, the different departments of knowl- 
edge will open to the mind, and the complex and wonderful character of the uni- 
verse will provoke questionings. Where persons of ample means are erecting or 
selecting houses for homes to live in, not merely to exist in, why should not one of 
the most eligible rooms -.be set apart for the library. Why should a contracted room 
over the hall, or in the fourth story, or down in the basement, be devoted as worthy 
pf the collected wisdom of the sages P Why put the books where the family never 
wish, and never should wish to go P The folly of devoting parlors three tiers deep 
to the display of rosewood and brocade, to glitter and flash at an occasional party, 
and pushing the books, the inspirers of thought and virtue, out of sight, is too g^reat 
to need animadversion. Let the library be where the family gathers most naturally 
and easily ; let it be in an accessible and cheerful position. 

There is a glowing and commendable taste for pictures and sculpture. The best 
wall and choicest niche is fittingly appropriated to them. They educate as well as 
please. But they do not necesranly imply the taste, nor are they as real cultivators 
as books. Any man sprung into sudden fortune, may order a picture or a statue 
from a first-class artist, but will not be apt to buy the best books unless he have 
previous culture. Say what we may for a picture, its single sBsthetic idea is soon 
absorbed, and though it may continue insensibly to refine, still it possesses not the 
ample suggestiveness of a book of equal merit. A book is a multiplex picture ; it 
is the facts, the book part of a picture, not its appeal to the artistic sense, which con- 
stitutes its greatest charm and instruction for most minds. The professional or ama- 
teur artist might not view it so; simply as the evolutions of a battle* nor its moral 
resultb, would be most inviting to a scientific soldier. We claim them for the books, 
at least equal advantage in position with the productions of the fine arts. Why 
should not the productions of the pen have epual honor with those of the chisel and 
easel P Give to them as rich and costly array. Let Shakespeare's works be as well 
set as Shakespeare's head. 

Next to the family altar oomes, in influence upon the household, the ilEunily library. 
It is a strong bond of union to its members. Seated amid the companionship of the 
pure, the wise, the good of all ages, with philosophy to instruct, religion to sanctify, 
and wit to enliven, must not the memories and results of such hours be the most 
useful and pleasing to t3ie whole life ? — Bxehang$, . 
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CONNECTIVES. 

The remaining connectives to be considered are Relative Pronouns 
and the connecting adverbs. A pronoun is not in its proper sense 
an indispensable word. It defines itself by its own composition, — ^a 
pro-noun,— a for-noun. In its original sense it only takes the place 
of the noun and renders speech more agi^eeable by avoiding a repeti- 
tion of the noun for which it stands. But the definition has been 
extended to so many words, and so various in their meanings and 
offices, that pronouns are justly considered among the most difficult 
words for the grammarian to discuss, or for scholars to parse. 

A pronoun has no meaning of its own, but is dependent upon the 
antecendent for its meaning. The so called personal pronouns differ 
from the relatives in the fact, that they show, in some of their forms, 
certain accidental properties of the antecedent, such as parson, gender 
and number. The relatives have none of these properties, unless it 
be that of gender, but they have other properties which do not belong 
to oth< r pronouns. One of these is the conjunctional power which 
they possess. They differ however from conjunctions in the fact, that 
conjunctions only join propositions without belonging to either, while 
relatives connect equally strong and at the same time form a part of 
th^' second proposition. Example: "God who knows all things .is 
acquainted with our most secret thoughts." 



J 
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Here toho is the subject of the second proposition and also con- 
nects it to God, the subject of the principal proposition. This sen- 
tence might be changed to : *' God is acqainted with our most secret 
thoughts, for He knows all things." • 

Let us inquire what is the property of the relative which consti- 
tutes its conjunctive power. I think if we pay attention to it we 
shall find such a power in the fact, that it identifies its antecedent 
more strongly than other pronouns. 

Its conjunctive power then is its identifying power. Let me 
illustrate, " Men have entered the town and men steal." I have here 
stated two facts in two separate sentences, and although both sentences 
have men for their subjects, it is not shown that the men who entered 
the town are the thieves. '* Men have entered the town and they 
steal." Here the inference is stronger, but it is not conclusive, that 
the subjects of both sentences are the same persons. The inference is 
not sufficiently strong to justify dropping the connective and. But if 
we say ** men have entered the town who steal," the identy becomes 
conclusive, and the and is dropped. The relative who supplies the 
place of the noun man or the pronoun ^e^, and the conjunction and; 
nay, it does more ; for while in the use of man or they in the second 
proposition the identity is only implied, in the use of who it is ren- 
dered certain. 

The relatives then represent the beings denoted by the antecedents 
in a vague and indefinite manner, expressing neither their nature, 
their qualities, nor the person under which we regard them in dis- 
course. Hence they are, properly speaking, neither nouns, pronouns 
nor adjectives, but as they make of the whole conjunctive proposition 
a sort of adjective, which qualifies the noun in the principal proposi- 
tion, some grammarians have given them the name of "conjunctive 
adjectives." 

The proper place, as a general rule, for the relative is immediately 
following the noun it represents. Thus : " men who steal have 
entered the town." A neglect of this rule often causes ambiguity, as 
in the following sentence : " The brave old ship was finally wrecked 
upon a rock near home which had withstood the ocean for many 
years." It is evident that the relative clause was intended to qusJify 
Bhip^ and should have been placed next to it. 

Sometimes the sense only will determine which word is antecef^nt 
to the relative, as in the following sentence : " Solomon, the son of 
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Dayid, who was king of Israel," &c. As both were kings it is impos- 
sible to tell which is antecedent ; but if it be written thus : " Solo- 
mon, the son of David, who built the temple," or, "Solomon, the son 
of David, who slew Goliath," we know at once by the historical facts, 
to which the relative refers. 

The relative pronouns are generally considered to be four: who, 
which, what and that, with their compounds. What is sometimes 
improperly called a compound relative. It is no compound, but a 
simple neuter relative, and was formerly in good use as such ; but 
whidi has now so nearly replaced it, that the use of what in its orig- 
inal sejise as a neuter relative is inelegant, as : " The dagger what 
stabbed Caesar." 

In the changes which language is constantly undergoing, what has 
come to be used mostly in sentences where the antecedent is not 
expressed. In the sentence ^^ This is what I mean," what is a true 
relative. 

Which is now called the neuter of who, but etymologically it is not 
so. ' It is a compound word and was equivalent to a demonstrative 
and, the adjective like or equal. It3 original sense is now nearly lost 
bnt it is still used with less latitude than that. 

In the older writers who and which are both used to refer to per- 
sonsi) but there is a shade of difference in their meanings. While 
who, in referring to persons, simply identifies, which not only identifies 
but classifies. In the Lord's Prayer — " Our Father which art in 
Heaven " — I think which is used in its original signification. It con- 
tains the idea of likeness, and the translators of the Bible doubtless 
thought the importance of the expression was sufficient reason for 
using the most definite and appropriate word. If who had been used 
it might possibly have referred to an earthly parent who had passed 
from earth, but the relative which (like that) expresses the character 
of Him whom we address as Father, and discriminates between an 
earthly fatherhood and a Heavenly fatherhood. 

It is not pretended that this meaning of which can be perceived in 
all instances, but in this prayer, the reference seems to be more to the 
relationship than to the person. The Dean of Canterbury remarks 
upon this word as follows : " From our Lord's own use so frequently 
of the term ' your Heavenly Father,' I think the translators were 
f ght in fixing the reference to the relationship, rather than to the 
person only." 
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The word as is sometimes said to be a relative pronoan, but for no 
good reason that I am able to discover. A relative power is claimed 
for it in such sentences as the following : " He received into his 
school as many scholars as were qualified." This is an eliptical 
expression, and because the relative is omitted, (as those were which 
were qualified,) as is said to supply its place and should be called a 
relative. But does it supply the place of the relative any more than 1 
it does the other omitted words ? If we are to call as a relative where J 
the relative is omitted after it, then we must also call another con-j 
junction, than, a relative when the sentence is slightly changed, thusj 
" He received into his school more scholars than (those were whiti 
were qualified." 

The fact is, it is not safe or proper to call either as or than a reli^ 
tive pronoun because the relative happens to be omitted after then. 
In an advertisement which appeared a short time since the followilg 
sentence occurred. " Whoever will give information as shall lead/io 
the conviction, &c." Here as is used in the place of which, but such 
expressions are not to be imitated. 

After what has been said of relative pronouns, the connec^ng 
adverbs are easily disposed of. It is not the proper office of adverbs 
to connect. They are used to give greater force to words expressing 
quality or action. The adverb expressed in one word is not a neces- 
sary part of speech, for there is no advebial idea that cannot be 
expressed by a preposition and its complement. 

Many adverbs have been developed from relative pronouns, and in 
their relative origin lies their connecting power. The words w;hen, 
where, why arid how, are equivalent to a preposition and a relative 
pronoun, thus: the time in which, the reason for which, the manner 
in which. 

If what has been said of the connecting power of relative pronouns 
be true, it will be easily seen why the adverbs mentioned above have 
a connecting power. They are pronominal in their origin, and still 
retain some of their original nature. They may properly be called 
relative adverbs. 

There are a few other adverbs compounded of other parts of.speich 
which have some connecting power, but it is not necessary to discos 
them. ^ 

This completes, for the present, my remarks on tlie connectives. V 

ALGERNON. 



YE PEDAOOGUE. 
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BT J. O. 8AXX. 

BioHTB learned is ye Pedag^gn^e, 
Fulle apt to reade and spelle. 

And eke to teach ye parts of speeche, 
And strap ye urchins well. 

For as 't is meete to soako ye feete, 

Ye ailing heade to mende» 
Ye younker*s pate to jstimulate. 

He beates ye other ende ! 
» 
Highte lordly is ye Pedagogue 

As any turbaned Turke ; 
For well to rule ye District Schoole 

It is no idle worke. 



/ 



For oft Rebellion worketh there 
• In breaste of secrete foes, 
Of malice fulle, in waite to pulle 
Ye Pedagogue his nose ! 

Sometimes he hearesi with ttiembling fears, 

Of ye ungodly rogue 
On misohief bent, with felle intent 

To lick ye Pedagogue ! 

And if ye Pedagogue be smalle. 

When to ye battell led. 
In such a plighte, God sende him mighte 

To break ye rogue his heade ! 

Daye after daye, for little paye. 

He teacheth what he can. 
And bears ye yoke, to please ye folke, 

And ye committee-man. 

Ah ! many crosses hath he borne, 

And many trials founde, 
Ye while he trudged ye district through. 

And boarded rounde a^id rounde ! 

Ah ! many a steake hatl^ he devoured 

That, by ye taste and sight. 
Was in disdaine, 't was very plaine, 

Of Daye his patent righte ! 



r 
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Fullo solemn is ye Pedagogue 

Among ye noisy churls, 
Yet other while he hath a smile 

To give ye handsome girls ; 

And one, — ye fairest maide of all, — 

To cheer his wayning life, 
Shall be, when Springe ye flowers shall bringo, 

Ye Pedagogue his wife ! 



THE FOWBB OF KSCE1SSIT7. 

Ever since that divine declaration, " By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat thy bread," man has been governed, to a great extent, 
by the law of necessity. He seems to be so constituted, that neces- 
sity alone will bring all his energies into action, and the world, as if 
in harmony with this principle, is not wanting in the means to task 
his efforts. 

Nursed in the home of plenty, guided and guarded by parental 
wisdom and parental care, he looks out upon his future course of life, 
as a stream that flows unruffled by storms and unobstructed by bar- 
riers ; and yet he scarcely steps within the area of active business 
life, before a troop of unexpected difficulties beset him. But difficul- 
ties develop resources. From this truth has sprung the aphorism 
" Necessity is the mother of invention." It gives strength to the 
arm, vigor to the intellect, and courage to the heart ; indeed it brings 
every energy into action. What but the perils of the situation gives 
the sailor boy, high on the shrouds, such agility and firmness ? What, 
but the fleetness of his game, gives swiftness to the foot of the hunter? 

As the telescope of the astronomer compels the reluctant heavens to 
draw aside their curtains, and reveal to his sight those ghttering 
gems, whose light has never before visited the eye of mortal, so the 
difficulties which ever surround the man of enterprise, bring out new 
developments of human character, and reveal traits that were never 
before recognized in the human soul. 

Man is not a mere machine with certain graduated powers, capable 
only of accomplishing a given amount in a given length of tiae. 
He is rather a being endowed with immortal, unlimited energ^, 
which, like a chord that vibrates loudest when hardest struck, rise 
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with greatest might when heaviest pressed. The energies of the soul 
can be brought out only by being bound by the strong cords of obli- 
ijation ; and the greater the difiiculties, provided they do not paralyze, 
the greater the man. Had the Alps never lifted their icy summits 
between the armies of Napoleon and the broad fields of the Po, 
where he had determined to plant the lilly of. France, the glory of 
ascending them had never been given to that hero of war. He never 
would have stood amid eternal snows and given orders to victorious 
legions ready to follow their leader into every danger. He was, with- 
out doubt, endowed with great natural ability ; still great results, 
whether physical or intellectual, are not always nor often the offspring 
of giant powers.; they are more the consequences of the desperate 
circumstances into which individuals are thrown. Cortes recognized 
this fact, when on landing on the wild shores of Mexico, he burned 
his ships, and thus left no hope of success or escape except by cutting 
his way through all opposition. He well knew that the valor of his 
men would be increased by depriving them of all means of escape. 
It was the deep wilds, the rough mountain passes and the fierce and 
subtle Aztecs, which made that renowned hero so fertile in expedients, 
so successful in command. 

Slender and delicate is the plant that has been watered and tended 
in its glass-house home, untouched by the rough blasts of the tempest. 
Weak and timid, too, is that spirit which has never been summoned 
into the presence of formidable difficulties, or felt itself bound by 
those strong chains which the hand of necessity alone can forge. 
Send forth the young man into the world, unbefriended and uncared 
for — let poverty shake his hand with remorseless grasp, let him feel 
that on his own efforts hang his destinies for life, and it will call out 
energies that had else never' been known. "I must*' is a mighty 
stimulant. It brings every power to the same point and moves the 
whole man forward. If his path to eminence lies through a course 
of study, science has no summit too lofty for his ascent, literature no 
gate too strong for his entrance. 

Would you witness the force of necessity upon pure mental effort, 
go to the chambers of debate where rival statesmen measure intellect- 
ual strength. See those champions arrayed against each other in 
^erce struggle Perhaps a criminal is at the bar, and the opposing 
fcounsel know the intense anxiety both of the accuser and the accused. 
They feel that aching heads and throbbing hearts are around them ; 
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that learning and talent crowd the hall to sit in judgment on their 
efforts ; that their own £sime hangs on the issue ; in a word, that they 
are the defenders of dear interests, the representatives of a nation's 
arguments, a nation's talent, a nation's skill, >it and wisdom. Under 
these influences the champions rise to the contest. Every muscle is 
in action. The eye glistens, the face reddens, invention plots, judg- 
ment cancels, invective lifts her scourge and imagination spreads her 
pinions ; and they soar " wing to wing into the loftiest regions, and 
grapple with each other soul to soul." 

It is not, however, in the grander operations of life alone that we 
are able to discover the force of this law of necessity. It may be 
observed in the teacher's profession, both in himself and his pupils. 
Man is naturally prone to indolence, and needs a stronger motive 
than a sense of duty imparts. The law under which we are created 
is, " Take what you please, but pay the price for it," and the* price 
set to every thing valuable, is labor. Especially is this true of intel- 
lectual acquisitions. Learning cannot be inherited, cannot be bought 
with gold, cannot even be stolen. Labor alone will purchase it. The 
man of science earns his fame, the teacher must earn his reputation, 
the pupil must labor for his rank. In the daily routine of scliool 
duties, the teacher can so manage, as to bring this law of necessity 
to bear powerfully up()n his scholars. We hear much said about 
scholars loving study. This may be true with mature minds. They 
will doubtless study from a love of it, but children do not study, either 
for pleasure, or the beinefits which they will derive in after years. A 
motive must be presented to a child's mind which will affect a child's 
mind. The fear of punishment, the love of praise, or the desire to 
obtain a reward, may be the stimulus. The way to the object lies 
through a good lesson, and when the necessity is strong enough, the 
object is reached. Prizes in school are generally won, not .from a 
love of study, but from the pride the pupil feels in standing at the 
head. Hang the prize high up the steep ascent, where only the dili- 
gent can reach it, and you excite a contest for the mastery. Knowledge 
and mental discipline are as much the result of labor as the food we eat. 

" He who would "by plowing thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive." 

What men feel to be a necessity drives them in panting haste along 
the dusty track of business, and shall not the same great law b^ 
brought to bear upon our higher intellectual natures ? a. a. o. 
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. WHAT BHATiTi OHIIJ>BJBV STUDY P 

Db, J. G. Holland, better known to our readers under the non de 
plume of " Timothy Titcomb," contributes the following timely article 
to the Massachiiaetts Teacher* The views of the Doctor upon this 
subject commend themselves to the good sense of every intelligent 
reader : 

"A professor in one of the prominent colleges of New York has 
lately remarked that the peculiar defects of th« students under his 
charge, relate to the primary branches of education. He says that 
students who come well fitted for college in the studies prescribed — 
students much at home in the dead languages and the mathematics-^ 
cannot write good Engli3h, and find it impossible to spell what they 
write correctly. It is not a month since a letter was shown to us 
from a New England college, written by the repi^esentative man of a 
literary society, which revealed a lamentable lack of spelling book. 
And to come nearer home — to the children among whom we move 
daily — we know a little girl, quick to learn, who has attended the 
best schools that could be procured for her all her life, a girl who can 
play Mozart's Sonatas with good taste and effect, who has been 
through Colburn's First Lessons and understood them, who has 
studied Geography, History, and Grammar, yet who, in the writing 
of a letter occupying a page and a quarter of note paper, made fiA;een 
blunders in her Orthography. Now who is to blame for this state 
of things ? 

" The matter is becoming a serious one, alike with parents and chil- 
dren, and it will be well to inquire into it by the aid of the lights of 
experience. There. are very few parents in the world who can recall 
what they learned of History, and Geography, and Philosophy, and 
Astronomy, before the age of thirteen, as anything of positive value 
to them. We would like to have every man and woman who takes 
interest enough in this article to read it, try to recall and survey the 
actual practical benefits resulting from the early pursuit of these 
studies. How much do you know about them now, that you learned 
then ? Do you remember a single valuable fact of History, or 
Geography, or Philosophy, that you acquired then ? Are you not 
painftdly conscious that the months and years which you devoted in 
your childhood to the acquisition of dry rules and facts, of whose 
value and relations you knew nothing, were thrown away ? Do you 
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not feel that if, during those yeafs, you had been taught to write the 
English language in a legible hand and in a presentable style of com- 
position, you would have gained something that would be of incalcu- 
lable value now ? 

*' It is notorious that, though our people in general are better edu- 
cated than any other people on the earth, the rarest accomplishments 
are those of good reading and good writing. Men and women are 
coming every day into the active work of life with an absolute hatred 
of the pen. They come out of the common schools, the seminaries, 
and the colleges, with a decided aversion to the writing, of theii? 
mother tongue, and a marked inability to do it creditably Indeed, 
the cause of this dislike of writing, abides in the consciousness of 
inability to write well. Men get into the business routine of letter- 
writing, after a stupid, formal sort, but are all afloat when asked to 
write a petition to the city council, or when they undertake to write 
a letter to a newspaper, or even to a friend. Women, upon whose 
education thousands of dollars have been expended, write the merest 
baby-talk to their correspondents, and write no more frequently than 
they are obliged to write. Nothing scares them so much as to be 
obliged to write a letter to either a man or a woman who writes well. 

" Now we believe that one of the leading objects of all our early 
training in the schools sdonld be the acquisition of the power to write 
the English language as readily and as well as we can speak it. We 
believe that the foundations of this power can all be laid before the 
age of thirteen, so that the writing of a composition will be a pleasure 
and not a pain, an honor and not a disgrace to the writer. Perfect 
spelling should be and can be acquired before this age. The ortho 
graphy of the language is something that the childish mind acquires 
just as readily as the mature mind, and childhood should abundantly 
suffice for this work. By the present practice, we do not educate, 
we cram. There is no educating a power and faculty — only a stuff- 
ing with facts which the recipient has no power to state. 

" Rieformation in the process of juvenile training has carried us all 
backward. The good old plan of studying, first of all aiid thoroughly, 
reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, was the best plan ; and 
some of the old people, in their hand-writing and their orthography, 
shame their grandchildren of to-day. A child who, at the age of 
thirteen can write a gopd hand, spell correctly, and express himself 
with his pen in plain English, and who knows enough about Arithr 
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metic to make change across a counter without scratching his head, 
has done better than most children. And a child who has not accom- 
plished all this, but has def^oted his time instead to studies so exacting 
as to forbid attention to these more simple and more essential pursuits, 
has (^to the shame of his teachers be it said) wasted his time. At 
the age of fourteen, a' child will leara more in one month about 
Geography, Philosophy, Chemistry, etc., than he can learn in one 
year at the age of ten. The time devoted to History by a child of 
ten, eleven or twelve, and thus taken from that necessary to the 
acquisition of the power of writing well, is time wasted ; for at the 
age of sixteen or twenty, more history will be acquired by three days 
of intelligent reading, than by a whole term of juvenile study. It 
does not avail to say, that discipline and not the acquisition of facts is 
the object sought. There is no discipline for the young mind, or 
even for the mature mind, that equals that which comes from the 
organization and expression of thought ; and we are doing an abso- 
lute wrong to our children by permitting them to be defrauded of 
this discipline, and the accomplishments and advantages that go with 
it." 



THE WHOIiENBSB AKD HOUNBSS OF HBAIiTH. 



BT OEOBOE W. BUNOA.T. 

Ideas of freshness, sweetness, symmetry, beauty, strength and 
purit\)^*e associated with health ; a closer and Inore critical analysis 
of the^bject reveals other attractions. In its freshness we see the 
rosy glow of Nature indorsing obedience to her laws ; in its beauty 
the stamp of divinity, which marks the perfect development of 
manhood ; in its purity that approximation to holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord. Those who look at the surroundings 
of nature through eyes ot lust and an ungoverned appetite, do not 
look through nature up to the God of nature ; their vision is clouded 
and limited, and that sphere, which should be a hemisphere of stars 
above and flowers below, is a narrow basement, whose shelves are 
stored with luxuries for the gratification of aninial appetites. The 
reader must not suppose that I intend to provoke a theological dis- 
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cussion, nor that I advance any new theories in regard to 
religion. I do not undervalue the " salvation of the soul," but I 
insist on the salvation of the body. We l)|ive ten thousand good and 
able men who uphold the former, but few to speak a word in behalf 
of the latter. Every Sabbiath we are told with great unction that 
we have immortal souls to save and a great* destiny to attain in the 
after life ; and of this I do not complain ; it is our bounden duty "to 
make our calling and election sure." But we must not neglect the 
saving of the body. He who created the soul created the body also, 
and it must be saved — from sickness, from disease, from premature 
old age and untimely death. . 

A soul is of little use in this life without a body ; the healthier and 
stronger the body, the more useful and powerful the soul can be if 
well poised and well directed. Health is of more value than money 
or fame or honor ; it is the highest and greatest of all temporal bless- 
ings ; with it men can win wealth and distinction ; without it they 
can not enjoy the advantages that are purchasable nor the honors that 
may be showered upon them. Can a man whose nerves are unstrung 
by sickness, whose brain is fired by fever, whose stomach is the recep- 
tacle of food which it cannot digest, whose days are filled with pain, 
and whose dreams are peopled with demons astride of nightmare, 
enjoy the ovation which follows fame or the luxury which waits for 
the command of fortune ? Ill health is an interdict on happiness. 
It spoils the taste of wholesome food. It shrinks from the all-embrac- 
ing and vivifying atmosphere. It shudders at the touch of water. 
It refuses' the consolation of forgetfidness in sleep« It annoys and 
torments its victim, until he grapples with it and ousts it from his sys- 
tem, saying: " Get behind me, blue devil." This he must A or it 
will hasten him to his narrow bed in the graveyard. This Ire can do 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if he has resolution, "grit," 
perseverance, common sense and good advice, with courage sufficient 
to follow it. This it is his duty as well as his privilege to do, for he has 
no right to allow his life to be a failure — no right to set the bad 
example of sickness — no right to die before his time — no right to 
leave undone the good he might have done but for his indisposition. 
More than half the misunderstandings which ripen into angry discus- 
sions and quarrels and war — personal and national — may be traced 
to the distorted impressions made upon sickly minds in unhealthy 
bodies. For lack of imclouded vision, they cannot see the fair and 
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beautiiul proportions of truth and justice and true piety. Living men 
and women, who stand up for right and liberty and justice, are to 
them either frightful ghosts jn a fog, or real enemies to be put down 
and silenced. Sickness never fails to warp the judgment, to dim the 
fancy, to vitiate the taste, to impair the {)assions, and to make the 
mind the medium of faint and imperfect ideas of civilization, of cul- 
ture, of politics. If the poet is ill, his verses will be blue ; if the 
editor is ill, his paper will be blue ; if the preacher is ill, his sermon 
will be blue ; if the doctor is ill, his patients will get blue pills. The 
orator who wishes to move his auditors with touches of pathos and 
hmnor and fiery logic and peals of eloquence should have a healthy 
soul in a healthy body. He will then have power to mould the minds 
of his hearers, to shape their thought and emotion, and impress their 
hearts with the eagle stamp of his genius. He will feel the hearts of 
his hearers beating against his own and in unison with his, and he 
will prove himself a man of power, while the feeble and faint 
utterance of the speaker who is only half alive will lull the listener 
to sleep or provoke unpleasant suggestions. There is a good whole- 
some flavor in the well considered speech of a man or woman of 
robust health. The words fall like drops of balm upon the ear, and 
not like drops of distasteful medicine, from the mouth of a vial. The 
former are pleasant and never refused — the latter are swallowed with 
closed eyes and a wry face. The public should utter its protest 
against the habit of writing books when the mind and body have 
been prostrated by over-work or over-indulgence of appetite. How 
often are we invited ^o read the dyspeptic productions of men who 
have not strength enough to do anything but wield a pen, and who 
think they have the requisite qualifications for authorship, simply 
because they can link letters in syllables and marshal words into 
paragraphs. That we have good books written by invalids is a fact 
not to be disputed ; but they are the exceptions to the rule, and there 
can be no doubt that the books would have been written better had 
the authors felt the vigorous pulse-beat of healthy blood throbbing 
from the heart to the finger-tips and palpitating on the paper. If 
the poet would give his parish of readers thought, feeling, imagina- 
tion, fased with judgment and taste, as flame is fused with flame, he 
must not shut himself up in an air-tight garret, and refuse to write 
until he has exhausted the oxygen in his apartment ; he must knock 
a sky-light through the roof and let in the sun and air, and look up 
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at that blossom of blue and gold — the sky — and breathe iiitoliis 
lungs the atmosphere which is the breath of life. His poetry will 
circulate the better if he has a healthy circulation of his Own. Col- 
umns of namby-pamby versification cpme from the pens of men and 
women of culture and talent, aye, and genius, because they write at 
the call of money, when the muse has not been consulted, when the 
financier has ^lad more influence than the fancy. There will be 
unsteady pulsation in the poetry of writers who are the creatures of 
circumstances, and who pen verses when they should be going 
through the muscular movements of health. 

•Thomas Carlyle, who is a hale old man of seven^ and a hard 
worker, recently made a speech before the students of Edinburgh. 
The foUoVing extract not only gives a specimen of his style, but is 
pertinent to the subject of health : 

"Finally, gentlemen, I have one advice to give you which is prac- 
tically of very great importance. In the middle of your zeal and 
ardor — for such, I believe, will be sufficient in spite of all the coun- 
sels to ipoderate it that I can give you ; I have no doubt you will 
have among you people ardently bent to consider life cheap, for the 
purpose of getting forward in what they are aiming at of high — but 
you are to consider throughout, much more than is done at present, 
and what it would have been a very great thing for me if I had been 
able to consider — that health is a thing to be attended to continually 
— that you are to regard that as the very highest of all temporal 
things for you. There is no kind of achievement you could make in 
the world that is equal to perfect health. What to it are nuggets 
and millions ? The French financier said : ' Alas ! why is there no 
sleep to be sold ? ' Sleep was not in the market at any quotation. 
It is a curious thing, that I remarked long ago and hive often turned 
in my head, that the old word for ' holy ' in the German language— 
heilig — also means * healthy.' And so heilhronn means * holy-well,' 
or ' healthy well.' We. have it in the Scotch hale; and I suppose 
our English word whole — with a * w ' — all of one piece, without 
any hole in it — is the same word. I find that you could not get any 
better definition of w^hat *holy' really is than 'healthy' — 'com- 
pletely healthy ' — mens iana in corpore %ano, A man with his intel- 
lect a clear, plain geometric mirror, brilliantly {sensitive of all objects 
and impressions around it, and imagining all things in their correct 
proportions — not twisted up into convex or concave, and distorting 
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every thing so that he can not see the truth of the matter without 
endless groping and manipulation — healthy, clear and free, and seeing 
all round about him. We never can attain that at all. In fact, the 
operations we have got into are destructive of it. You can not, if 
you are going to do any decisive intellectual operation — if you are 
going to write a book (at least I never could) — without getting 
decidedly made ill by it, and really you must if it is your business, 
and you must follow out what you are at — do it sometimes, but at 
the expense of health. Only remember at all times to get back as 
fast as possible out of it into health, and regard the real equilibrium 
as the centre of things. You should always look at the heiliffj which 
means holy, and holy means healthy. Well, that old etymology — 
what a lesson it is against certain gloomy, austere, aesthetic people, 
that have gone about as if this world were all a dismal prison-house. 
It h|is indeed got all the ugly things in it that I have been alluding 
to ; but there is an eternal sky over it, and the blessed sunshine, ver- 
dure of spring, and rich autumn, and all that, injt too. Piety does 
not mean that a man should make«a sour face about tilings, and refuse 
to enjoy in moderation what his Maker has given. Neither do you 
find it to have been so with old Knox, If you look into him you 
will find a beautiful Scotch humor in him, as well as the grimmest 
and sternest truth when necessary, and a great deal of laughter. 
We find really some of the sunniest glimpses of things. come out of 
Knox that I have seen in any man ; for instance, in his ' History of 
the Reformation,' which is a book I hope every one of you will read 
— a glorious book. On the whole, I would bid you to stand up to 
your work, whatever it may be, and not be afraid of it — not in sor- 
row or contradiction to yield, but to push on toward the goal ; and do 
not suppose that people are hostile to you in the world. You will 
rarely find anybody designedly doing you ill. You may feel often as 
if the whole world is obstructing you, more or less ; but you will find 
that to be because the whole world is travelling in a diflTerent way 
from you, and rushing on in its own path. Each man has only an 
extremely good will to himself — which he has a right to have — and 
is moving on toward his object. If you find many people who are 
hard and indiflPerent to you in a world that you consider to be unhos- 
pitable and cruel — as often, indeed, happens to a tender-hearted, 
striving young creature — you will also find there are noble hearts 
who will look kindly on you, and their help will be precious to you 
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beyond price. You will get good and evil as you go on, and have the 
success that has been appointed to you." 

Carlyle, naturally a stout, hearty man, acknowledges bravely his 
own violations of the physical laws by his overwork. In his dyspep- 
tic moods he has said harsh things of this country. He said that our 
civil war was only the burning out of a foul chimney ; that America 
is a nation of bores, and intimated that nobody reads an American 
book; and yet the eminent and scholarly old grumbler wrote a 
preface to Emerson's works when they were printed in England. He 
is a cynic when his stomach is out of order, but he stands erect and 
speaks out manfully after a journey from the fogs of London to the 
" wind-beaten hills " of Scotland. There is the odor of early violets 
and the freshness of the waterfall in his speech before the enthusiastic 
and applauding students. Fifty years ago he graduated there. 
Since that time he has straggled up, in the face of adverse circum- 
stances, into fame — toiling day and night, in season and out of season 
now smiling, now spolding — now a philanthropist, then a cynic. A 
philosopher could trace his history Jby his works as easily as the geolo- 
gist can trace the history of the earth by the different strata of rocks 
revealed by his explorations. Now he had overtasked himself and 
was ill, so he spurns at his dislikes, and shams and humbugs are 
trampled in the dust ; now he has regained his health, and is as 
pleasant as a balmy day in June. — Herald of Health. 
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The Academy of Sciences has received from M. Duchartre a 
highly interesting communication on certain well-known plants called 
creepers, because their stalks, too weak to support themselves, tend to 
twine round the nearest objects. They generally do this from left to 
right, that is inversely to the motion of the sun, but some species turn 
in the contrary direction, and it is impossible to make either one or 
the other change its direction. Palm, Von Mohl, Dutrochet, and 
latterly Charles Darwin, have successively expressed the opinion that 
light was the cause of this tendency, but further experiments being 
wanting to confirm this theory, M. Duchartre, who had discovered 
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that the Chinese yam could live a long while in the dark, resolved to 
trj the effect of absence of light upon it. At the end of May last, 
be placed one in a pot, and as soon as it showed its stem above ground, 
he took it down to a cellar, where it remained in complete darkness 
until the 2d of August following. The stem, in the course of seven 
weeks, grew to the length of a metre and a half. It looked withered 
and whitish, but wa^ upon the whole strong and even stiff, and per 
fectly straight, showing nowhere a tendency to twine itself round the 
stick which had been placed there for its support. Another yam was 
planted nearly a month later, and left exposed until daylight, until it 
had twined itself twice round its stick. It was then taken and placed 
in the cellar, where its stem, ?tiU obeying its natural tendency, went 
round once more, but in a more vertical direction than before ; after 
which it grew straight up along its pole, to which it was fastened as 
it grew. It was now again taken up in the garden, where it imme- 
diately began to twine round again, making five close turns ; and 
when it was once more taken down into the cellar it continued its 
growth again in a straight line, and so on, according as it was altern- 
ately in the light oz in the dark. The same phenomenon was 
observed, not only in the yam or Dioscarea Batatas^ but also in the 
Mandevillea suaveolens; but on the other hand the bean and the 
Ipomcea purpurea continue to twine round their supports in the dark. 
— GalignanL 



No bird can fly with the rapidity of an insect, or for so long a time. 
The butterfly has the best constructed wings known to science, and 
they are made upon the plan which civil engineers have unanimously 
declared to possess the greatest lightness and strength. 



Some promises broken, while trust was twining its tendrils round 
them, seem like a mighty oak blasted by a lightning flash, with black- 
ened vines clinging to it, its bare arms reaching upward in its 
agony. 



3 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



PBAOTIOAIi ABITHMETIO. 

1 If 4 and two-fifths bushels corn; at 91-25 per bushel, are given for 8} bushels 
wheat, how manj dollars must be given for 8 and four-ninths bushels wheat f 

2. A surface ten-elevenths rd. wide, contains 2 roods, 20 sq. yards, — what part of 
a mile is its length 1 
8 



11 . 9i .04 1-5 
X X 

7 .0 5-6 1 

22 7 1-7 



.0 5-7 
= ? 



.00} 

4. Divide $1,845 among A, B, and C, so that when A receives $3i, B shall receive 
$2 and four-fifths, and C shall receive $4 and one-sixth, as often as A receives $6 and 
one-ninth. 

16 35 

5. Get the L. C. M. of — , — , 4 and one-sixth. 

22 99 

6. A merchant bought a piece of goods containing 120 yardS; at $1.25 per yard; 
he also paid two-thirds of a cent a yard expressage. For what must he sell them per 
yard to make a profit of 25 per cent, if they fall short in measuring, two-thirds of a 
nail each yard f 

7. I bought goods at 9 and one-eleventh per cent, less than their real worth, and sold 
them at S} per cent, less than their real value. Kcquired the ga|n or loss per cent. 

8. For w^at sum must a note payable in 5 months be written, that when discount- 
ed at a bank, money enough may be received to purchase a house-lot 8 rods long, 115 
feet, 6 inches wide, and worth at the rate of $5000.00 per acre ? 

9. A note for $800.50, dated Jan. 10, 1860, and payable in 90 days, was discounted 
at a bank March 1st, 1860. When was it due, and what sum was received on it, 
money being worth $6i per cent. 1 

10. .The area of a righ^angled triangle is 192 feet; the perpendicular is to the 
base as 2 to 8. Required the hypothenuse. 

GBAMMAH. 

1. Write the possessive singular and t)lural of mistress, ox, child, woman-servant, 
deer, thou, beau, daughter-in-Uw, she, who. 

2. How is the possessive case of nouns formed f 

8. {To be written as dictated by the teacher ^ and to be criticised in all particulars.) The 
Hon. Charles Sumner, M. C, and the Kev. Bamas Sears, D. D., LL. D., President of 
Brown University, passed over the South Shore Line Railroad to New York, March 
15, 1866. They discussed the reasons set forth in President Johnson's Message for 
vetoing the '^Freedman's Bill," also the probabilities of a war with France, and the 
duties which the times impose u^on patriots, educators and Christians. Mr. Sumner 
proceeded directly to Washington, D. C, and entered the Senate Chamber just as 
the Clerk was directed to call the roll. Dr. Sears, after visiting Union College and 
the Five Points Mission, took passage upon the New York and Erie R. B., intending 
to continue his journey to the State University of Michigan. 

4. Write five sentences — the first containing who, second person, plural number ; 
the second, which, singular number, objective case ; the third, whom, common gen- 
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der; the fourth, that, singular number, second person ; the fifth, which, plural num- 
ber, nominatiTe case. 

5. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my heart and hand to this 
vote. (Parse stoim.) 

6. How do you do ? (Parse do.) 

7. Feeble sentences are, generally, if not always, the result of feeble thought. 
(Analyze.) 

8. Write a composition of at least ten lines. Subject — General Bubvbide. 

9. What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? (Parse what and that.) 

10. Do thy duty, think not toil to shun. (Analyze, and parse toil and shun.) 

OEOGBAFHT. 

1. Name ten mountainlcss States of the Union. 

2. What waters must be sailed upon to circumnavigate Long Island ? Cuba? 

3. Name ten rivers that empty into the gulf of Mexico. 

4. Locate ten of the largest townsun the Mississippi Valley. 

5. Why is the climate of New England warmer in summer than in winter ? 

6. Bound the Atlantic State containing the highest mountain peak. ' 

7. Bound the North frigid zone ; also, the Mediterranean sea. 

8. Name the principal productions (vegetable) of the East Indies. 

9. A board floated from lake Superior to New Foundland ; it was then taken in a 
vessel '* around the Horn " to Canton. Name the waters, in order, oyer which it 



10. Name the countries wholly or in part in the torrid zone. 

HIBTOBT. 

1. Name the causes of the Revolution. 

2. Give a condensed account of the whole matter of " unjust taxation." (One 
page foolscap.) ^ 

8. Name fifteen places where battles were fought, and the date. 

4. Name fifteen American officers that participated in the Revolution. 

5. Name ten British officers that participated in the Revolution. 

6. Events of 1781. 

7. All about currency. 

8. Condensed account of Washington's campaign, 1776. (One page.) 

9. What places were taken from the French during the French and Indian iTar, 
and when ? What places were captured from the English, and date f 

10. Name the colonies founded previous to 1650, in order of settlement. 

SFEIiIiINa. 

Foci, radii, vignette, acrimony, tendril, seize, tease, thief, smoky, earthen, fitting, 
duration, pattern, eighty, ferocious, tigress, whimsical, mercenary, ablution, almanac, 
irascible, ecclesiastic, nefarious, disparity, amenable, beneficent, rarefy, rueful, super- 
sede, vicissitude, quorum, mortise, contemptible, niche, turbulent, superficies, heinous, 
coerce, billiards, bilious, parole, control, unroll, patrol, toll, foal, mole, sole, stroll, soul, 
pole, bole (clay), boll (pod), bowl, console, poll, whole, knoll, stole, cajole, hole, 
pist61e, roll, coal, goal, dole, tole, siege, sieve, skein, mien, fruit, jeer, oust, ooze, psalm 
souse, stretch, quoin, debt, depth, myth, corpse, eel, beeves, gist, czar, shirk, allegeable, 
incorrigible, ignitible, discernible, parallels, militia, surcingle, pleasurable, assafostida, 
despicably, rendezvous, manoeuvre. — 100. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



BHODB ISULKD UrSTITUTB OV rETBTBITCTION. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board, [held June 2dy at the office of the School 
Commissioner, there were present, — President Bicknell, Messrs. Chapin, Mowry, 
Hoyt, Clarke, Cady, Collins, Snow, DeMunn, and Stockwell. 

After a lengthy and animated discussion upon the needs of the State in connection 
with the Institute, and the most effective way in which they can be supplied, during 
which the unanimous opinion was expressed that greater concentration of effort on 
the part of the Institute was highly essential. 

Voted, That one Institute of Instruction, besides the annual meeting, be held the 
ensuing year. ^ 

Voted, That.a committee of five, including the President, School Commissioner, 
and Secretary, be appointed to decide upon the time and place, and also to make all 
necessary arrangements. 

Messrs. Mowry, Cady », and Snow, were thus appointed. 

Voted, That a committee of six, including the President, Secretary, and School 
Commissioner, be appointed to arrange for the annual meeting. 

Messrs. Clarke, Hoyt, and DeMunn were thus appointed. 

Voted, That a committee of five, including the President and School Conmiis- 
sioner, be appointed to confer upon the subject of the educational interests of the 
State ; and, if deemed advisable, to memorialize the legislature with reference to the 
matter. 

Dr. Sears, Prof. Greene, and Mr. Hoyt, were thus appointed. 

Adjourned. 

T. W. Bicknell, President. 

T. B. Stockwell, Becording Secretary. 



ZTATIONAIi BUBEAXJ OF EDUOATIOIT. 

The following article which explains itself ftfUy, is commended to the careful 
attention of our readers. While we are causing order to evolve from chaos, it is 
well that the government should recognize the importance of popular education as a 
civilizing agency, and if possible, inaug^urate such measures as will extend the influ- 
ence of the Common School to the benighted South. The organization of such a 
Bureau of Education as is here contemplated, would seem a long stride in the proper 
direction : 

AN appeal to congress. 

To the Sonorable, the Senate and Souse of Eepreaentatwee of the United States : 

. At a meeting of the National Association of State and City School Superintendents 

recently held in the city of Washington, D. C, the undersigned were appointed a 

committee to memorialize Congress for the establishment of a National Bureau of 

Education. 
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It was the unanimoas opinion of the Association that the interests of education 
would be greatly promoted by the organization of such a Bureau at the present time ; 
that it would render needed assistance in the establishment of school systems where 
they do not now exist, and that it would also prove a potetit moans for improving 
and vitalizing existing systems. 

This it could accomplish : 

I. By securing greater uniformity and accuracy in school statistics, and so inter- 
preting them, that they may be more widely available and reliable as educational 
tests and measures. 

II. By bringing together the results of school systems in different communities, 
States, and countries, and determining their comparative value. 

III. By collecting the results of all important experiments in new and special 
methods of school instruction and managements and making them the common property 
of school officers and teachera throughout the country. 

IV. By diffusing among the people information, respecting the school laws of the 
different States ; the various modes of providing and disbursing school funds ; the 
different classes of school officers, and their relative duties ; the qualifications required 
of teachers, the modes of their examination, and the agencies provided for their 
special training; the best methods of classifying and grading schools; improved 
plans for school houses, together with modes of heating and ventilation, etc., — 
information now obtained by only a few persons, and at great expense, but which is 
of the highest value to all intrusted with the management of schools. 

Y. By aiding communities and States in the organization of school systems in 
which mischievous errors shall be avoided, and vital agencies and well-tried improve- 
ments be included. 

VI. By the general diffusion of correct ideas respecting the value of education as 
a quickenes of intellectual activities ; as a moral renovator/ as a multiplier of indus- 
try, and a consequent producer of wealth ; and finally as the strength and shield of 
civil liberty. 

In the opinion of your memorialists it is not possible to measure the Influence 
which the faithful performance of these duties by a National Bureau would exert 
upon the cause of education throughout the country ; and few persons who have not 
been entrusted with the management of school systems can fully realize how wide 
spread and urgent is the demand for such assistance. Indeed, the very existence of 
the Association which your memorialists represent, is itself positive proof of a demand 
for a national channel of communication between the school officers of the different 
States. Millions of dollars have been thrown away in fruitless experiments or in 
stolid plodding, for the want of it. 

Your memorialists would also submit, that the assistance and encouragement of 
the Greneral Government are needed to secure the adoption of school systems through- 
out the country. An ignorant people have no inward impulse to lead them to self- 
education. Just where education is most needed, there it is always least appreciated 
and valued. It is indeed a law of educational progress, Diat its impulse and stimu- 
lus come from without. Hence, it is, that Adam Smith, and other writers on political 
economy, expressly except education from the operation of the general law of supply 
and demand. They teach| correctly that the demand for education must be awakened 
by external influences and agencies. 

This law is illustrated by the fact, that entire school systems, both in this and 
other coimtries have been lifted up, as it were bodily, by just such influences as a 
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National Bureau of Education would exert upon the schools of the several States, 
and this, too, without its being invested with any official control of the school 
authorities therein.. Indeed, the highest value of such a Bureau would be its quick- 
ening and informing influence, rather than its authoritative and directive control. 
The true function of such a Bureau is not to direct officially in the school affairs in 
the States ; but rather to co-operate with and assist them in the great work of estaV 
lishing and maintaining systems of public instruction. All experience teaches, that 
the nearer the responsibility of supporting and directing schools, is brought to those 
immediately benefitted by them, the greater their vital power and efficiency. 

Your memorialists beg permission to suggest one other special duty which should 
be entsusted to the National Bureau, and which of itself will justify its creation, 
viz. : An investigation of the management and results of the frequent munificent 
grants of land made by Congress for the promotion of general and special -education. 

It is estimated that these grants, if they had been properly managed, would now 
present an aggregate educational fund of about five hundred millions of dollars. .If 
your memorialists are not misinformed. Congress has no official information whatever 
respecting the manner in which these trusts have been managed. 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to express their earnest belief, that 
universal education, next to universal liberty, is a matter of deep national concern. 
Our experiment of republican institutions is not upon the scale of a petty munici- 
pality or State, but it covers half a continent, and embraces people of widely diverse 
interests and conditions, but who are to continue *^one and inseparable." Every 
condition of our perpetuity and progress as a nation, adds emphasis to the remarks 
of Montesquieu, that " it is in a republican government, that the whole power of edu- 
cation is required." 

It is an imperative necessity of the American Republic that the common school 
be planted on every square mile of its peopled territory, and that the ^instruction 
therein imparted, be carried to the highest point of efficiency. The creation of a 
Bureau of Education by Congress, would be a practical recognition of this great 
truth. It would impart to the cause of education a dignity and importance which 
would surely widen its influence and enhance its success. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

E. E. "White, State Com. of Common Schools of Ohio. 

Newton Bateman, State Supt. Pub. Inst, of Illinois. 

J. S. Adams, Secretary State Board of Education of Vermpnt. 

Washington, D. C, Feb. 10, 1866. 

A BILL to establish A NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembledy That there be and hereby is established in the Department of the 
Interior a Bureau of Education, for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts 
as shall show the conditio^ and progress of education in the several States and Ter- 
ritories, and of diffusing among the people such information respecting the instruc- 
tion, organization, and management of schools and school systems as shall assist 
communities and States in the maintenance of. efficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education throughout the country. 

2. And be it further enacted. That there shall be appointed by the President, hy 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Commissioner of Education, who, 
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under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall be intrusted with the 
management of the Bureau herein established, and who shall receive an annual salary 

of dollars, and who shall have authority to appoint, not to exceed clerks of 

the first class, and clerks of se#ond class, &c. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enaeted, That it shall bo the duty of the Commissioner 
of Education to present annually to the a report embodying the results of 

his investigations and labors, together with a statement of such facts and recommen- 
dations as will, in his judgment, subserve the purpose for which this bureau is estab- 
lished. In the first report made by the Commissioner of Education under this act, 
there shall be presented a statement of the several gp*ants of land made by Congress, 
to promote education, and the manner in which those several trusts have been man- 
aged, the amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the same, 
as far as the same can bo determined. 



THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION IN ALABAMA. 

The following extracts from the Report of Hon. John Ryan, Superintendent of 
Education in Alabama, made to the Governor, Apnl 1st, 1B66, will be read with 
interest. The educational interests of that State are in the right charge. The 
report is well and forcibly written and contains wise and comprehensive views. "We 
hope the South will heed them. After referrinj^ to the material interests of the 
State, he says : 

** Let others lament our material losses — they may hardly be exaggerated. Let 
others descant upon our political disabilities, and how they may be borne or remedied. 
Below non^ of these, in its relation to the welfare- of the State, is the present condi- 
tion of Education. It furnishes matter for profound and painful solicitude to every 
one who rises above the minor questions pressing for immediate solution. Intellect- 
ual disorders are not so readily perceived as physical ones, but they have greater 
significance. The influences and facts here brought to view may not be so striking 
and palpable as burnt villages, desolated farms, railroads, mills, and bridges destroy- 
ed, and other ravages of war upon property, but they are even more lamentable. 
They point to losses that are heavier, and to evils that will be more lasting. They * 
will be felt hereafter, as they are not now. Noiselessly and mightily will they 
mould our institutions and our destiny. Their effects will be seen and traced by the 
philosophic historian, long after our material devastations have ,been repaired by 
the hand of industry. 

« " Here is loss indeed, irreparable loss, which cannot be measured. Houses may be 
rehuilt, and fields recovered to teeming harvests ; but what shall we say of a people 
who have halted in the mar6h of mind, while the rest of the world has passed on ? 
The strife of arms has ceased, it is to be hoped, forever ; but the nobler conflict of 
intellect continues. Individuals, communities. States, and sections, must define, 
defend and guard their rights, contending for their places, and competing for their 
honors and privileges, in a great and indissoluble Union. Here is labor, here is trial 
of learning, wisdom, eloquence, diplomacy, and all the high arts by which mind 
masters mind. What is to be the record of a people entering upon this struggle, to 
which recent events have given an impulse, without the advantages of mental disci- 
pline ? Such is the case, and such the crisis. Let us not idly repine. No time is to 
be lost. "We must have our system of Public Instruction on its feet, proniptly. 
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Every department of education, from the primary school to the Uniyersity, miMtlw 
vigorously set forward. Let every public-spirited citizen put his hand to the work. 
Let the patriot urge it, and the press publish it, and the pulpit preach it. We need 
make no apology for putting under the patronage of the Southern pulpit sadi a 
paramount interest. We are behind none in admiration of the purity and single- 
ness which it has maintained, holding to its high theme, and discarding the fanatical 
and political issues and intermeddlings that have elsewhere been a weakness and 
reproach. But we may be allowed to vindicate the suggestion, by alluding to the 
welWstablished general principle, that moral reforms are most permanent and self- 
propagating, when once effected, among educated communities. Mental training 
tends to chasten those baser passions and lusts of human nature, which it is the 
object of moral training to transform or destroy. Education puts the mind and 
heart into a state of receptivity and appreciation for the sublime truths of Christi- 
anity. It is no wonder, then, that the church practically encourages learning and is 
the patron of education. 

" The* Southern press is invited to look at this spacious field. What good canyon 
effect now for our people in political reforms ? What may you not do for them and 
posterity by bringing all your power to bear upon this vast interest, when it pleads 
so loudly for help ? 

" One marked result of the late revolution is, that, to a very considerable extent, 
our progress is to be upon new modes and new ideas. Agriculture, with its routine 
of unskilled, and, for the most part, servile labor, is not to be henceforth what it 
once was. Less width of soil, and more depth of mind, will mark its indiyidoal 
prosecution. Toil-saving expedients and ingenuity, in stimulating production, will 
enter into competition in this noble industry. The mineral anO. manufacturing 
wealth of Alabama is to bo explored and developed ; and educated mind will be 
required for this. Old habits^ hereditary wealth, prescriptive position — all are, more 
or less, broken up, or rendered uncertain by the upheaval which social institutions 
are undergoing, and the educated element will have peculiar advantage in the recon- 
struction following. This reasonable conviction seems to be taking hold of the 
minds of our youth. Out of limited means, the remnants of their fortunes, many 
parents are sending their sons and daughters, under great disadvantages, to the few 
schools and colleges that fortunately remained to us in operation at the close of the 
^% war, or, are sending them out of the State. Education is now esteemed t ue wealth, 
an inheritance beyond reverses, and that cannot be taken away. WTien this convic- 
tion becomes general, our schools will at once revive, not waiting for the revival of 
trade or agriculture, or the settlement of pending questions in politics. 

** Another hopeful consideration is the practicability of obtaining good teachers. 
Want of these has ever been felt. It is not so now. Men and women, well qualified 
for instructing and training youth, stand ready for employment. The Providence, 
that out of evil still educes good, makes this result a most timely one, and fortunate. 
The laborers are to be had, and they are worthy of their trusts and of their hire. 
A little correspondence and circumspection, it is believed, can secure to every school 
neighborhood in Alabama a competent teacher. Only let the people awake to the 
responsibilities and possibilities of this work. In addition to your own children, the 
fatherless children of confederate soldiers, in every township, plead with you. Deny 
them not that help, by which they may best help themselves and become an honor 
to your country and theirs. Build school houses. Contract with teachers. Let 
individuals pay what they can toward their salary, and the State will come forward 
with the usual aid. Labor is valuable, but no child that can be spared from the 
field or the shop should be kept from school." 
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ZTATIONAIi TBAOHERB' A8BOOIATION.-SIOHTH SSBSIOir, AVGX7BT 
15tli, leth A lyth, 1866, AT INDIAITAPOIJS, INDIANA. 

Obdeb of Exebcises. — ^Wednebda-t, AvQVvr 15th. 
8 o* clock A. M. ; Meeting of the Board of Directors. 
i^- 10 o'clock A. M. ; Organization of tlie Association. 

An address of welcome, by His Excellency Governor Morton, of Indiana. 



u- 



e: 

s: I 11 o'clock A. M. ; A paper, "The Educational Needs of the Border States," by 

a 4 Hon. \V. E. White, Superintendent of Public Instruction, "West Virginia. 
Miscellaneous business. 

2h o'clock p. M. ; A discussion : " What proportion of their time should the young 
iw spend in school up to the age of sixteen ? " 
^. 3i o'clock p. M. ; A pax>er, " The Duties of an American State in respect to Higher 

Education," by Prof. William F. Phelps, Principal of the State Normal School, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
• A discussion of the same subject. 

8 o'clock p. M. ; Annual address of the President of the Association. . 
Miscellaneous business. 

Thubsdat, August 16th. 
8| o'clock A. M. ; Pmyer and reading minutes* 

9 o'clock A. M. ; A paper, ** The Belations of the National Government to Educa- 
tion," by Hon. O. Horsford, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan. 

A discussion qf the same object. 

11 o'clock A. jl. ; A discussion, " What is the best remedy for Irreg^^Jar Attend- 
ance and Truancy, especially in large cities P" 

2i o'clock p. M. ; A paper, " The Condition of the South as resjjects Education," 
by Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, Chancellor of the University of Nashville, Tennessee. 

A discussion : " What service can this Association render in the work of estab- 
lishing Free Schools in the States lately in rebellion ? Ought an Agent of the Asso- 
ciation to be appointed to visit the South and assist in the organization of Free 
school systems ? " 

8 o'clock p. M. ; A lecture, " Hie Psychology of St Paul, being a new interpreta- 
tion of the Flesh and the Spirit," by Rev. Jesse H. Jonest New York. * 

Miscellaneous business. 

Fbiday, August 17th. 
8i o'clock A. M. ; Prayer and reading minutes. 

9 o'clock A. M. ; Election of officers. 
9i o'clock A. M. ; A paper, " Is there too much time spent in the Study of the 

Classics at our Colleges ? " by Prof. W. P. Atkinson, Massachusetts. 

A discussion of the same subject. 

2i o'clock p. M. ; A discussion, '< What branches should be studied in our ungrad- 
ed Common Schools ? " 

3i o'clock p. M. ; A paper, " School Supervision," by Hon. E. E. White, Ohio. 

8 o'clock p. M. ; Brief addresses by the representatives from the dififerent States. 

Miscellaneous business. 

The attention of the members of the Association is respectfully calle^l to the topics 
selected for discussion. It is desirable to have the most matured thoughts expressed 
in the briefest terms. 
. 4 
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• 

Prominent citisens of Indianapolis promise tKat a redaction of fiire will be made 
by the principal hotels of that city, and that lady teachers will be entertained gntr 
tuitoosly. Excursion ticlAts will be issued from Boston to Indianapolis and back, 
via Vermont Central and Qrand Trunk Railroads, at a price not higher than f30.(M). 
Those purchasing tickets can attend the meeting 6f the American Institute of 
Instruction at Burlington. Tickets over this route can be had only of Lansing 
Millis, 6 State streetj Boston. 

Half-fare arrangements have been made from Indianapolis to Peru, Indiana ; over 
the Indianapolis and Cincinnati Bailroad to Cincinnati, Ohio ; and over the Colum- 
bus and Indiana Central to Columbus, Ohio. Other arrangements are in progress 
with roads leading from Indianapolis to Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Loaisville 
and other points. A. C. Shortridge, Indianapolis, has In charge the arrangements 
from Indianapolis to the points named. Wm. £. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. ; Edward 
Danforth, Troy, X. T. ; K E. White, Columbus, Ohio ; J. L. Pickard, Chicago, Dl. ; 
"Wm. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn. ; W. N. Hailman, Louisville, Ky. ; C. S. Pennell, 
8t. Louis, Mo. ; J. G* McMynn, Madison, Wis. ; and Z. Richards, Washinglon, D. 
C, have been requested to co-operate with Mr. Shortridge and make special arrange- 
ments with such roads as will best accommodate the teachers of their respective 
States and vicinities. 

Another circular detailing the arrangements these gentlemen have been able to 
make, and giving other important information, will be issued as soon as possible. 

The Ambbican Instttutb of Instruction will hold its annual meeting at Bur- 
lington, Yt., on August 7th, 8th and 9th. 

It ie understood that the National Association of School Sxjpebintendekts 
will meet at Indianapolis on the 13th of August, and that the Amebican Normal 
School Association will meet at the same place on the 14th. 

All Editors receiving copies of this Circular are requested to publish it, and all 
persons receiving a number of copies are requested to distribute them as advan- 
tageously as possible for the interests of the Association. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, President. 
S. H. WHITE, Secretary, 

Millebsville, Pa. I June, 1866* 



The Schoolmasteb Awat fbom Home. — Gen. Oarfield» of Ohio, whom the war 
brought forward in bold relief, is now at the head of a devoted constituency, embrac- 
ing the Ashtabula district, and who is the unearther of mileage abuses, was a Oamp- 
bellite preacher for a while, and a school teacher very long ; when he took the field 
for the Union he led all his scholars into battle, and his military record is straight- 
forward and manly. He it was who discovered in the ranks the favorite Western 
artist and journalist, Frank Mason, of Cleveland t and gave him a captaincy that he 
might embellish the campaign in the pages of The Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere. 
Gen. Garfield is a most diligent student, and his store of reading and thought laid 
away in the past are now making illustration for the passing crisis* He is still young ; 
his light hair and open countenance making his appearance pleasant ; and no consid- 
erable question arises, that he does not interest himself in, as of many he is the sng- 
gester. In tKe present Congress there are five senators and twenty-eight representar 
tives who have been schoolmasters. Among them is Thaddeus Stevens, who is the 
Tirtual author of the Pennsylvania school system. — N. T» Tribune, 
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B&TANT, StBATTON & Co.'s' COMMEBCXAL CoLLBOB, P&OYIDBVCB, B. I. — Woftre 

proud to aay that we have in our midst an Institution worthy of the name assumed 
by the above gentlemen. There is hardly a city or town in the land that has not one 
or more institutions for aiding young men in gaining a knowledge of business duties, 
and yet we fear that few of these " Colleges" are successtul in preparing pupils for 
the actual business of life. We have examined the workings of the above named 
College, and have seen the results of the instruction g^ven there, and we are entirely 
satisfied that the institution is doing its work in a manner unsurpassed. We do not 
think best to jMraise any man by words, but judging the Principal) Mr. S. Qrant, by 
what we have seen of him in his school-room, we should say he is just the man to 
have the care of such an institution. 



Thb following are the ages of prominent English writers . — Wilkie Collins, 42 ; 
John Eankin, 47; Charles Kingsley, 47; Tom Taylor, 49; W. H. Russell, 50; 
Anthony Trollope, 51; Charles Reade, 52; Robert Browigng, 64; Charles Dickens, 
54 ; Alfred Tennyson, 57 ; Archibald Alison, 66 ; Mark Lemoar, 57 ; W. £• Glad- 
stone, 56 ; Charles Lever, 59 ; Bulwer, 61 ; B. D*Israelit 61 ; Barry ComwalU 78 ; 
T. Carlyle, 70; Lord Brougham, 86.— ii/tMOM Teacher, 



Vbbmont. — Of the 85,795 children between 4 and 18 years of age in the State, 
73,259 have actually attended the schools. Less than one tenth of the pupils of the 
State have attended any other than the public school. The number of teachers was 
4,841 and the average wages of males was $20.48 and of females $8.16 — the teachers 
all " board round " we suppose. 



Massachusetts. — The schools were open 7 months and 19 days the past year. 
The average wages of male teachers was $46.73 per month, and of females $19.37* 
The whole cost of the system was $1,679,700. There were 561 students in the 
normal schools, of whom 155 graduated. 



NoBMAL Schools. — Of the States that have maintained for any considerable length 
of time, all but three have one or more normal schools established under State 
authority. The three exceptions are New Hamphshire, Vermont, and Ohio. 

We regret to add Rhode Island to this list. 



Thb following we take from the Fenmylvania School Journal: — The monthly wages 
of male teachers in California is $73 88, and of females $64. The subscription price 
of the Teacher has been raised to $2 00 a year in legal tender notes, or $1 50 in gold. 



OxpoBD University, in Englandi has at last UXifisa a victim to modem innovation. 
A ladies* class has, amid much opposition, been established. 



k 
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** Tbaohb&'s BiAonro Book."— We are happy ^ ^^'>**^ ^^^ MeMn. A« 8. BniM 
k Co.» 111 and 118 William Btreet, New York, have fitted np a room in thebpnb- 
liflhing honae for the special purpose of giving to Teachei:8 throughout the country 
an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with whatever appertains to educa- 
tional interest in this and other countries. Teachers will find all the educational 
Journals published, at their service, and also the publications of that extensive estal)- 
lishment which has, for so many years, stood in the front rank in educational books, 
and done so much for the advancement of literature in our nation. Teachen, wboi 
you visit the metropolis don*t fail to call at the '* Teachers' Beading Boom," Nos. 
Ill and 113 William street 



Thb ideal of education is to tame men without lessening their vivacity, their 
gayety, their heartiness ; to unite in them the freedom, the dignity, the prowess of 
a Tecumseh, with the serviceable qualities of the civilized man. This happy union 
is said to be sometimes produced in the pupils of the great public schools of England, 
who are savages on the play-ground and gentlemen in the school-room. — North 
American Meview. 



Samubl p. Bates, LL. D., is to write a complete history of the Pennsylvania 
regiments in the service of the United States during the rebellion, having been 
appointed to the position of State historian by Gk>v. Curtin. Mr* Bates is a grad- 
uate of Brown TJuiversity. 



Mb. Isaac N. Carleton has withdrawn from Dr. Dio Lewis's. school at Lexington, 
and for the present, by invitation of the Coimecticut Board of Education^ will take 
charge of the State Normal School at New Britaiu. 



St. Louis. — The Missouri Legislature has empowered the Board of Education of 
St. Louis to levy a tax not exceediug one-half of one per cent, on the taxable 
property of the city each year. 



Qboboia. — Free schools for all classes are being opened in Georgia, all the teachers 
of which are required to take the oath of allegiance. They meet with the greatest 
favor. 



Thb Public Schools of the United States number about 60,000, of which more than 
one-sixth are in the State of New York. ^ 



(3* Thb Schoolmasteb for August and Se]/tember wiU be published in one 
number. 
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Petition of the Teachers of the Public Schools to the Honorable Bcliool Gam- 
xnlttee of the City of FroYidence, for an Increase of SalE^riea. 

[The following petition, in which the reasons for an incrcasu of CGrapeiisation are 
clearly set forth, was presented to the School Committee at a special meeting held 
February 16tli, and by them referred to the Committee on Qualitications, The 
recommendation of this latter committee in favor of an increase of the salaries of 
our teachers, was unanimously adopted at a regular meeting uf the School Committee 
held May 11th, fobty-six members being present.] 

To the Honorable Board of the School Committee of the City of Providence : 
Gentlemen : At a meeting of the male teachers of this city, 
with reference to their present salaries, it was unanimously voted, 
that a committee be appointed to present before tlie School Board at 
its next quarterly meeting, some of the more iii gent reasons for an 
increase of the teachers' salaries at the present time. 

In accordance with their expressed wishes, we return to the Com- 
mittee the thanks of the teachers for the consideration givx^n by them 
to their previous request, and for the corresponding action of the 
Committee in recommending to the Common Council and Board of 
Aldermen, an increase of salary at that time. 

But we wish to assure the Committee that that increase does not 
in any adequate manner meet the increased cost of living, or the just 
reward of our labors. We cannot believe that so ^vealttly a corpora- 
tion as the city of Providence would be willing, were it known, to 
allow its teachers to labor for wages merely sufficient to meet their 
current expenses. ■ 
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* The testimony, however, of most of the teachers in the city is, 
that, both during and Bince the war, it has required a close and some- 
times pinching economy to make the quarter's salary cover the quar- 
ter's expenses. 

By carefully drawn statistics, it may be seen that the prices of the 
most common articles of daily life were at one time during the war, 
on an average, nearly three hundred per cent, of the prices of the 
same articles previous to the war^ and the average price of those 
articles of the greatest need at the present time, are from two-hun- 
dred and twenty-five to two hundred and fifty per cent, of the old 
prices. To meet this enormous advance in prices, the teachers have 
had, on an average, for that time, only nine per cent, advance upon 
the salary given prior to 1863. A salary of $1,600 to-day is actually 
worth only $800 according to the old basis, while, to place it on a 
basis of $1,200 of 1863, we find it would require $2,800 at the 
present time. 

Many of our large cities have acted most generously in adjusting 
this great inequality in the compensation and expenses of teachers. 
Cambridge and Boston have just raised the salaries of the teachers 
from twenty-five to sixty per cent., in either of which cities neither 
the responsbilities and the labors of the teachers nor the cost of liv- 
ing are any greater than in Providence. The Superintendent of 
the Boston public school^ now receives $4,000 ; the Latin and High 
School teachers receive $3,500 each ; the Grammar Masters $2,500 
each ; and the first female assistants each $800. 

This needed increase in the payment of. labor is recognized in all 
the varied industries of this city. Mechanics and laborers find it 
necessary to add seventy-five to one hundred per cent, to their ordinary 
wages before the war. Lawyers' and doctors' fees have been 
doubled. The clergy are, in various ways, receiving a more ample 
remuneration, and the salaries of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of this State have just been raised from $1,500 to $3,500. 

Allow us to suggest, in this connection, that we have not forgotten 
the claims of patriotism, during these five years of terrible conflict, 
but have done what we could to sustain and cheer our soldiers fight- 
ing for the maintenance of our government. Our sacrifices are more 
than repaid in the glorious tiiumph. We only mention this as an 
additional call upon our otherwise straightened means. 

Our necessities and our duties to ourselves and families urge us to 
make these statements to the Honorable School Board, with the con- 
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viction that the interests of the schools as Well as our own personal 
interests would be promoted by an act so clearly and justly demanded 
as an increase of our pay. 

We would, therefore, most respectfully petition the School Com- 
mittee to take such action with regard to the above statements as will 
tend to an increase of the salaries of the Superintendent and Teach- 
ers of the public schools of this city. 

(Signed,) ALBERT A. GAMWELL, 

Frincipal Fountain Street Grammar School, 
EDWARD HUTCHINS CUTLER, 
Hiffh School. 

THOAL^S W. BICKNELL, 

Frincipal Arnold Street Grammar School, 
Providence, Feb. 16, 1866. 

By the Committee in behalf of the Teachers of the public schools of this city. 

REUBEN A. GUILD, 

Secretary School Committee, 
May 12th, 1866. 



Petition of the Teachers of the Public Schools to the Hon« Common Council and 
Board of Aldermen of the City of Providence, for an Increase of Salaries. 

To tlie Hon, Common Council and Board of Aldermen of Providence : 

Gentlemen : We beg leave to present to you, with the above 
Petition and Recommendation thereon offered by the School Com- 
mittee, a more detailed statement of the reasons which compel us, as 
Teachers of the Public Schools of this city, to ask of your Honora- 
ble Bodies an increase to our present salaries. 

The unusual urgency of our claims, leads us to address you, as 
well as the School Comrbittee, directly, with the assurance that a 
candid presentation of facts and reasons on our part, will lead to a 
generous and just response on yours. 

It is wholly unnecessary for us to speak of the advanced cost of 
livmg during the last six months and its prospective continuance^ 
except to show that our increased salaries of 1863 were but a small 
fraction, compared with the increase of our daily expenses. You are 
well aware that it requires from two to three times as much money 
to purchase the family stores to-day as it did in 1860. As a natural 
consequence, incomes and salaries have been materially increased ; 
the latter^ however, in no proportionate ratio to the former ; and 
while it is a fact that Providence is richer to-day than ever before, 
and relatively the second city in wealth on the globe, the salaried 
men and women are poorer than during the crisis of 1857. 
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In that time of low prices, the salaries of the Grammar Masters 
of this city were $1200. To-day, with the necessary expenses of 
life more than trebled, they receive $300 additional, — an amount 
which will secure no more value to them now than $600 would then 
have done. Then the margin for savings was very small. Now it is 
impossible for some of our number to meet the legitimate calls made 
upon their purses, and barely possible for the remainder, with careful 
prudence, to balance their expenses with their receipts from the City 
Treasurer. Many have left our ranks during the last four years, as 
you well know, on account of this inadequacy, and their success in 
the Private Schools of the city and in business testifies to the loss 
which the Public Schools have experienced, while a few thousands of 
dollars from the city would have retained their services and sustained 
more successfully our Public Schools. 

Applications have very recently been made to several superior 
teachers of this city to fill vacancies in other cities at largely advanced 
salaries. Can you aflTord to educate men and Women to a high 
degree of proficiency in their profession, and then allow their services 
to be devoted elsewhere, when a few hundred dollars would retain 
them for the benefit of this community ? When they have once 
gone, can you fill their places f You may supply the vacancy^ but 
the loss is irreparable. 

We have prepared for your examination the following table of rela- 
tive prices during the months of June, 1862 and 1866. As you are 
aware, the differences for 1863-4-5 and 1862 were very much larger, 
when gold was at a premium of nearly $3.00. 

TABLE A. — Frices current of New York Wholesale Marketer as reported for the New 

York Independent, 

1862. 1866. PER CT. XKCREABB. 

Price of Coal, |4.00 $9.00 125 

" Coffee, Java, 25 45 80 

" BheetingB, 13 80 ISO 

" Flour, Genesee, ------ 5.00 13.00 160 

<« Molasses, N. 0. - 42 84 100 

" Kerosene Oil, ------- 31 58 90 

" Beef, Mess, extra, 13.50 25.00 90 

" Poultry, 12—20 25—36 100 

«< Pork, 10.80 82.00 200 

" Butter, Orange County, ----- 19 45 187 

" Cheese, " •« 7 20 185 

" Bice, 4 10 150 

" Sugar, Havana "WTiite, 9 15 66 

«« Tea, Hyson, 85 1.65 90 

" Shirtings, Amoskeag, 8 36 350 

" Beef steak. Roast Beef, 16-20 25—35 100 
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PRICES OF LABOR. 

1862. 1866. PE& CT. INCBEA8E. 

Day Laborers, per day, - - - - - .- - $1.25 |2.50 100 

Mechanics, ** -----..- 1.50 3.OO 100 

Lawyers* -and Physicians' fees have been doubled. 

In our petition to the School Committee, we have stated that the 
mechanic, manufacturing, mercantile and professional interests of this 
city have secured by right more than double the compensation allow- 
ed prior to and even during the first years of the war. Even the 
day laborer goes to his home at night with twice the money in his 
pocket, and well he should, for the family necessities are more than 
doubled. This readjustment of labor and reward is just, and while 
laboring to increase the physical, intellectual and moral interests of 
this city, as largely as any other class, we can but feel that an honor- 
able support should be granted us. 

We base our claim also upon the ground that the interest of the 
employ^ is the same as that of the employer, and that a fair com- 
pensation to the former is the interest as well as the duty of the latter. 

It would inleed be an enviable position for Providence to occupy, 
to take the lead in the educational interests of New England, and a 
liberal policy in these matters makes Massachusetts renowned at home 
and abroad. 

We beg leave to call your attention to the able Report of your 
School Committee for the present year, to show you what neighbor- 
ing cities are doing for their Public Schools. 

Table 1, shows that while the valuation of the city has increased 
wonderfully for ten years, the percentage of taxation for the benefit 
of Public Schools has constantly decreased. Table 2, which com- 
pares important statistics of Boston, Providence and Roxbury we 
present as follows : 

TABLE* — Showing the Fercentage of Valuation appropriated to FuUic ScJiools in Provi- 
dence each gear, for eleven gears, ending Sept, 30, 1865. 

MILLS. MILLS. MILLS. 

1855. . . . 1.73-100 1859 .... 1.44-100 1863 .... 1.20-100 

1856. . . . 1.64-100 1860. . . . 1.38-100 1864. . . . 1.10-100 

1857.... 1.36-100 1861.... 1.32-100 1866.... 1. 4-100 

1858.... 1.16-100 1862.... 1.22-100 



* Annual Beport of the School Committee for 1866. This table shows a steady decrease, till nov 
the percentage of appropriation to valuation is only about three-fifths as great as in 1855. In Boston 
the percentage is 1 80-100 mills, and in Boxbury it is 2 33-100 mills. In the former it is IK times, and 
is. the latter, 2 V times as great as in Proyidenoe. 
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We also would call your attention to the following comparative 
schedule of salaries of the Superintendent and Teachers of Boston 
and Providence at the present time : 

8CSEDULE of the Salaries of the Qfleert of the School Board, and Teachers of the 
Fublie Schools, of the City of Boston, June, 1863, with the increase made Dec., 1866. 



OFFICE OB GBADK. 



Superintendent, 
Secretary, - 



Hasten, - - 

Submasters, 

UslLers, - 

Masters, 

Submasters, - 

Ushers, 

Head Assistant, 

Assistant, 

Head Assistant, 

Assistant, - 

Teacher, - 



POSITION Oa SCHOOL. 



Of all the Schools, - 
Of the School Board, - 

Latin, High, and Normal, 
Latin and High, 
Latin and High, 
Grammar, ... 
Orammar, - . - 
Grammar, - . - 
Normal, - - - - 
Kormal, - - - 
Grammar, ... 
Grammar, . . - 
Primary, ... 



12,800 
l,r" 

2,800 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

1,600 

1,000 

600 

500 

500 

450 

450 



$4,000 
1,500 

3,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

800 

800 

600 

600 



Salaries in Providence. 



Saperintendent Public Schools, - ^ . . |2,000 
Teachers of High School, ...... 1,600 

Principals Grammar Schools, .... 1,500 

Assistants in Grammar Schools, .... 500 



Principals Intermediate Schools, .... |425 
Principals Primary Schools, - ... - 375 
Assistants in Primary Schools, ..... 353 



Our duties to ourselves, our families and to society compel ns to 
present these facts for ypur consideration. 

The Honorable School Committee at a very full meeting of that 
body have unanimouily seconded our Petition, and the representative 
wealth and intelligence of that Board is a sufficient guaranty that the 
best interests of the city and a most liberal and enlightened policy 
demand that for which we petition.* 

A. A. GAMWELL, 

Principal Fountain Street Orammar Schod. 
E. H. CUTLER, 

IKffh School. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

Principal Arnold Street Grammar School. 



That the education of youth ought to form the principal part of a 
legislator's attention can not be doubted, since education first moulds, 
and afterwards sustains, the various modes of government. The bet- 
ter and more extended the system of education, the better and more 
perfect the plan of government it is intended to introduce and uphold. 
— ^Aristotle. 



* Since writing the ahore the city of New Haven has added twenty per cent, to the salaries of the 
Public School Teachers,— the Orammar Masters now recelTing |1,750. 
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xoraiiisH HISTORY nr distbiot sohooiiS. 

The essential features of human nature remain unchanged and 
unchangeable. The present resembles the past, and the image of 
the future is mirrored upon the present. In savage and civilized life 
the same passions agitate, the same hope illumines, and the same prida 
craves tor applause. Lord Bolinbroke expressed a similar sentiment 
when he oracularly proclaimed that '* history is philosophy tccaching 
by example." This implies that the mind works in allegiance to 
certain iiTevei*sible laws, and that the development of history pro- 
ceeds according to those laws. The scientific warrior of modern 
times is no more nor is he less desirous to wear the laurels of victory 
than was the primitive North American savage to ornament his 
body with the scalps of his enemies. Demosthenes, delivering one of 
his memorable orations to the polished citizens of Athens, was equally 
solicitous to conform to the prejudices and flatter the pride of his 
auditors, as is an ignorant demagogue haranguing a mob in the wilds 
of Texas. 

Though the characteristics of the mind undergo no change, yet we 
must watch its varyilig manifestations as they catch the hues of trade, 
commerce and education, in order to determine how far the apparent 
character of a people depends on innate qualities, and how inv on 
extraneous causes. It is in this spirit that we approach our subject, 
which is, the necessity of introducing the study of English History 
into our District Schools. 

The history of England is the basis of American history. The 
language of pur countrymen is the language of Englishmen. The 
principles of our institutions are the principles of theirs. Tlie guar- 
antees of our private rights, and the securities of our public order, 
are the invaluable inheritance we have received from the sages and 
heroes of olden times. Even our Revolution effected no radical 
change in the form or operation of our State governments; indeed 
America conquered England by the application of English prin- 
ciples, as ancient as Magna Charta and as sacred as freedom of 
speech and thought. Surely, then, it will be eminently proper to 
point out to the young intelligences of our country the precious les- 
sons they ought to learn from the rich revelations of English history. 
The chief distinction between the institutions of the two nations is 
in the different bases on which the two governments are founded. 
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The United States possess a well-defined constitution, a written instru- 
ment, prescribing the boundary of nati(»nal legislation, recoornizing the 
rights of the several States, and determining the duties of the Presi- 
dent. This is the fundamental law of the land, the source of the 
power of Congress to legislate, and of the Executive to enforce the 
laws. England is destitute of a written constitution. There is no 
liitiitation to the will of the Monarch, or the power of Parliament, 
but that imposed on them by the binding force of old customs, familar 
traditions, and well-established judicial precedents. In the United 
States, the exact words of the constitution are sought out as the only 
guide and right of Senators and Representatives to enact laws, and 
the President to execute them. But no such cautious inquiry is 
made in England when measures are i)roposed or rejected. For 
example, when King George III., near the close of the last century, 
showed signs of insanity, a difference of opinion arose in Parliament, 
whether the Prince of Wales, the eldest son of His Majesty, did or 
did not, as the heir of the throne, have an inherent right to act as 
regent of the kingdom ; the discussion, which was distinguished for 
eloquence and deep research, turned at last on precedents, four centu- 
ries old, growing out of events connected with the accession of Henry 
VI. to the throne, when he was but a helpless infant. 

It is this perpetual reference to the grand events of the past that 
has inspired the English nation with such a wonderful unity of pur- 
pose and action. Amid the ruin of dynasties, and the fall of baronial 
races, the old ancestral character has been kept alive. The govern- 
ment, though sometimes arbitrary, has generally paid such a homage 
to public opinion as to render taxation and legislation, however bur- 
densome to property-holders, not offensive to the national pride. The 
difierent ministries seem like barometers which, by predicting a com- 
ing storm, enable cautious men to save themselves by timely prepa- 
rations. 

There has been a gradual tide of progress rising higher and extend- 
ing wider, which has run at a rate equal to the increasing education 
of each succeeding age. Yet, even now a large proportion of the 
adult population are deprived of the privilege of voting. The excuse 
is contained in the lamentable fact, that the majority can neither read 
nor write. The administration of public affairs is the monopoly of the 
hereditary nobility, the enterprising manufacturers, the wealthy mer- 
chants, and the landed gentry. But i( the unknown future be fore- 
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shadowed by the almost unbroken past, this monopoly will be finally 
wrested from the privileged classes, not by a bloody civil war, but by 
the enlightenment of the entire people through the agency of broad, 
liberalizing democratic ideas. 

There is one feature of the English Parliament forming a remark- 
able contrast to our Congress. A member of their House of Com- 
mons is not required to reside in the district which he represents ; a 
member of our House of Representatives is required by law to be a 
citizen of the district he represents, and every Senator is also obliged 
to be a resident of the State which he represents. 

Now our ablest statesmen are often excluded from the councils of 
the nation, if they happen to live in communities adverse to their 
political sentiments. Such men, on the English system, might be 
returned from other and wiser sections. Tristam Burges could not 
at one time secure an election in Rhode Island, and the councils of 
his country lost the fervid beams of his eloquence. Neither the pro- 
found and majestic Webster, nor the impassioned and eloquent Choate, 
nor the cautious and dignified Winthrop, could have acquired a seat in 
either branch of Congress during the last few years. A calm, thought- 
ful people could not, ought not to dispense with the affluent culture 
and native mental force of such personages, though in the ranks of 
the minority. As many congressional districts have a very small 
number of suitable candidates to choose from, the result is seen in 
the unfitness of certain honorable incumbents of the high office, who 
are without brains to frame a speech, and without words to express 
their scanty ideas. This has generated a mongrel corps of profes- 
sional speech-writers who, for a suitable price, supply the members 
with speeches. England would not tolerate such a nuisance for a 
month. Members of Parliament never make buncombe speeches. 
They are debaters not declaimers. 

The reforms in England, since she emancipated herself from the 
foul embrace of the royal Stuarts, have been mainly the fruits of the 
creative energies ot merchants and manufacturers. Feudalism, which 
once frowned on every plebian, has felt the genial competition of 
modern labor in the accumulation of estates as vast as the inherited 
domains of its own haughty barons. Merchant princes and million- 
aire mill-owners have inflicted a staggering blow upon the festidious 
pride ot the aristocracy, and boldly uttered liberal sentiments that 
even royalty itself felt bound to listen to with courtesy. While great 

2 
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wealth has ameHorated the general political condition of the mother 
country, an injurious eflPect from a similar cause has fallen upon 
the daughter on this side of the ocean. While our cities have 
advanced disproportionately in comparison with rural towns, wealth has 
asserted and now maintains a lordly sway over talent and the amplest 
experience. The gates of office, which once hung wide-open for the 
exclusive entrance of meritorious candidates, are now closed and 
barred to all who do not tempt .the greedy watchmen with golden 
fees. An impassable gulf yawns between penniless talent and opu- 
lent superficiality. 

England has always exalted and honored great talent. The signifi- 
cant victories of the English people over external foes and internal 
conspirators were achieved with vigilant, honest minds in conjunction 
with athletic bodies ; whilie the terrible errors and disgraceful extrav- 
agances of the French enthusiasts in their balHed search after the 
beautiAil goddess of liberty, sprang out of the undisciplined passions 
of the ignorant masses, and the prostituted abilities of the treacherous 
leaders. The sons of France were bold, but it was the boldness of 
madness or folly ; they submitted their zeal for impracticable novel- 
ties to no restraint of common sense or common discretion. Eng- 
lish statesmen never aimed afler mere novelty, never altered ancient 
institutions without a preparation for something better. They gave 
birth to acts, statutes, and regulations which have belted the world 
with a lucrative commerce and all the refinements of social life. 
However exacting towards rival nations, and dictatorial to her own 
allies, she has always been faithful to herself in promoting the devel- 
opment of her multiplied resources, never allowing threats to dis- 
courage her, nor caresses to lead her astray. • Amid all her trials she 
has ever been profnundly practical ; she never went mad on a single 
idea ; her officials have mastered great ideas, instead of being master- 
ed by them. 

The rising generation ought to become familiar with the recorded 
valor, wisdom and genius of their trans-Atlantic forefathers. In no 
age could their regulative principles be more demanded than in ours. 
In times of great excitement, each party falls into the delusion that 
it monopolizes all the right and all the truth. Argument, instead of 
softening this hardness of mind only provokes in return words of 
scorn and contempt. The examples and exhortations of history serve 
to subdue the passions of a reader, and inspire him with elevated. 
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hnmamzing sentiments. A few such minds may always do much 
towards enlightening and purifying an impure and shallow public 
opinion. As the young intellects of these days shall gather that 
which the history of England has washed on the shores of time, they 
will have begun to rise to an appreciation of the policy which should 
characterize so great, so powerful, and so prosperous a nation as their 
own America. Our republic is weighed down neither by kings, nor 
lords, nor knights. It is her mission to combine the largest freedom 
with the profoundest public order; to provide for the free education 
of the masses ; to furnish a beautiful example of liberty of thought, 
'speech, and action ; to reconcile the freedom of each individual with 
the dignity of the government ; and the rights of labor with the 
claims of capital ; to teach party how to rule without despotism, and 
great wealth to enjoy its own peculiar privileges without oppressing 
the poor, or corrupting the state. 



HBIiFB OVEB HABD FLACJBS. 

To know when to give a pupil assistance, and when to refrain from 
it, is one of the most perplexing of a teacher's problems. As a 
general rule, nothing should be done for a pupil which, by proper 
exertion, he can do for himself. But then how is it to be determined 
that he has made the proper exertion ? It certainly is not well to 
permit him to flounder on day after day, and week after week, in a 
very slough of difSculties, with no ray of light to guide his way out 
until he is ready to give up in despair, under the plea that he is to 
rely on himself and do his own work. The teacher's place is not to 
cut the knot of difficulty, but to place in the pupil's hand the end of 
that thread, which, if faithfully followed up, will unravel it. It re- 
quires rare tact and penetration on the teacher's part to determine 
exactly where the pupil's trouble lies, and what is the exact remedy 
for it. But it was not of help in general, but of certain kinds of 
help, which are always objectionable, that we wish to speak. 

There are well-meaning, hard-working teachers who, from their 
extreme good nature in giving assistance to their pupils, never accom-* 
plish any thing. We well remember one of this kind who had the 
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rather difficult task of developing oar intellect in its period of very 
joungveal. We had tried to*' work a sum" in the Arithmetic of 
the venerable Pike (whose name we cannot mention without awe to 
this day) until we were tired, — ^not a very long period by the way, — 
and had taken it up to the '* master" for assistance. " Ye ancient 
pedagogue" pulled his glasses down from his forehead to his nose, 
took the slate, worked the sum, and handed the slate back to us 
without a word of explanation. We looked the work over pretty 
carefully, rubbed it out, and resolved to give the example another 
trial. We did so, but with no better success than at first. Reluc- 
tantly we were compelled to ask aid the second time. The master 
looked at us with surprise, if not with some irritation. " Why," said 
he, " I have done that sum for you. Go on to the next." And that 
was the way we went through the arithmetic. 

How often have we seen the scholar hesitating for a word in the 
midst of a sentence, upon which the whole meaning depended, kindly 
supplied with that word by the teacher, who never seemed to dream 
that the pupil in failing to get that had failed in obtaining any idea 
from the sentence whatever, and that instead of its being a collection 
of words making complete sense, it was a jumble of words making 
complete nonsense. Thus : " John, what is English Grammar ? " 
John starts very volubly, and on a very high key : " English Gram- 
mar teaches us how to read the English language" — teacher inter- 
poses, " Teaches how to speak^ is n't it ?" — John readily assents : 
** Teaches how to speak the English language correctly." *' But it 
teaches something else, doesn't it ?" " Yes sir.'* " Well what else 
is it that it teaches ?" " Why, sir, T know very well what it is, but 
I can't just think of it." " It teaches to write the language correctly, 
does n't it ?" " Yes, sir ! I was just going to say that." Now if 
the teacher were to ask John, after all this catechising and these 
leading questions, to give the definition in full, he probably could 
come no nearer it than at first. 

No teacher can be sure that his pupils have an intelligent knowl- 
edge of their lessons, unless they can recite the words of the text 
promptly, and without the straining eflbrt to recollect, that it is 
painful to witness. Whenever a scholar fixes his eye on vacancy 
with a dull leaden look, accompanied by knit eyebrows and an evi- 
dent unconciousness of every thing going on about him, and runs 
over the words of his lesson with precipitate rapidity, he should be 
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stopped at once, as he knows nothing more of what he is attempting 
to recite than though it was Choctaw or Sanscript. He should be 
compelled to go over the text very slowly, enunciating e\ eiy word 
with the utmost distinctness giving the definition of every word, and 
at last, the sense in his own language. Even after the subject has 
been held up, suspended, as it were, in a dry light, so that the pupil 
can look all around it and has answered every question upDu it, the 
teacher can not feel too sure that it is thoroughly understoorL We 
remember a case in point in our own experience. We were examin- 
ing a class that we had taught in English grammar, and whicli, we 
had a great deal of confidence, understpod pretty thorough!}' as much 
of the subject as it had been over. One of the questions was — 
"What are the three methods of distinguishing gender in English ?" 
The answer, of course^ was — " By different words, by different ter- 
minations, and by words prefixed or affixed." What was our dis- 
gust to find that several of the class had written determinations for 
terminations, showing by this most ridiculous answer, that they Ijad 
attempted tci commit words to memory without the most remote con- 
ception of their meaning. If our friends, who think they are doing 
remarkably well in their teaching, and are inclined to be jjuffed up 
thereat, let them put their pupils through a pretty stiff written ex- 
amination, and our word for it, they will have the conceit taken out 
of them pretty effectually. 

To return to suggestive questions as helps over hard places, A 
friend of ours relates that he once was present at the examination in 
geometry of a graduating class in a young ladies' academ>-, which 
proceeded something in this wise : 

Teacher — " Miss A. what proposition have you to demonstrate ?" 
Miss A. says nothing, and looks embarrassed. " It is to demonstmte 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, is it 
not?" " Yes, sir !" Another pause. " You draw the triangle ABC 
do you not ?" '* Yes, sir ! " And she draws it. " You then draw 
the line ED parallel to the line AB, do you not?" "Yes, sir." And 
so on through the whole demonstration I That was a process of un- 
folding mind, was n't it ? 

Let us say, in conclusion, if any of our readers have been in the 
habit of attempting to help their pupils over difficulties by suggestive 
questions, reform it altogether as you value your success as teacliers* 
— OMo Educational Monthly. 
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Few branches of a complete education are so poorly taught as 
Geography. Few are beset with so many difficulties. Much inter- 
est has been excited and much has been said relative to this subject 
within a few years, yet it is to be feared that but little improvement 
is yet manifest in the methods of teaching it. The thought some- 
times forces itself upon the mind that we are retrograding rather 
than advancing. There are those who think that before long the 
entire plan of teaching Geography will be changed, but no one knows 
what plan will be adopted, or wherein will consist the improvements. 
We must therefore take care that we do not become iconoclasts. 

Meantime, till some scholastic genius shall arise who shall be able 
to lead us all into the royal road to teach and learn Geography, it 
may not be unwise to advise our fellow-laborers to gather around 
them all the assistance they may be able to obtain. 

It is therefore the purpose of this article to point out some of the 
aids available to us of the pedagogical profession in imparting a 
thorough, practical, reliable and available knowledge of this important 
science. 

1. In the first place may be mentioned a small w^ooden globe, 
about two and a half inches in diameter, made of black-walnut, with 
a small brass eye screwed into one pole, by which it may be suspend- 
ed upon a string. The equator, tropics and polar circles should be 
left upon it by the turner's chisel. The zones may then be painted 
upon it. The meridians can be made by winding a string around 
from pole to pole. 

This little globe, which any mechanic who has a turning lathe can 
make you for twenty-five cents, will be found useful for more experi- 
ments, and to illustrate more truths, perhaps, than any other article 
of apparatus that a teacher can place in the school-room. 

2. In the next place^ let every school be supplied with one of 
Munger'i Slate Globes^ — six, nine, twelve, or eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. It would be a source of great benefit to our educational inter- 
ests if the State would, in addition to the above, place in every school- 
room a good terrestrial globe. 

3. Thirdly^ each teacher should have Geographical reference 
books. Other text-books besides those used in the school, a good 
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atlasj like ColtorC9 American AtlaSy or Colton's General Atlas, or the 
more recent, Johnson and WarcTs. 

4, Fourthly^ we wish to commend to the special attention of 
teachers the absolute necessity of Outline Maps, There is no school 
in this State, — and this is said unhesitatingly, for the writer has in 
repeated instances, years ago, when it was more difficult than now to 
raisti money for such purposes, bought sets of outline maps by sub- 
scription and placed them in district school houses where he has 
taught, — there is no school in this State where the teacher may not 
with a Jittle wholesome energy raise by subscription — if the trustees 
will not provide them — the money necessary to buy a good set of 
oatline maps. Eveiy one who has used them knows their value in 
teaching any class, especially a class of younger pupils, • There is 
nothing to supply their place. They are really indispensable. 

Without aids of this sort Geography becomes very dull, prosy, 
insipid. There is an intolerable sameness in the continual question 
and answer. But with a good set of outline maps hanging upon the 
wall, or better, placed nearer the class on an easel, there is almost an 
endless variety of method in hearing the lessons, giving important 
information and drawing out the knowledge of the class. 

Mitchell's outline maps are valuable, especially for common schools. 
Pelton's maps, showing physical features, ocean currents, &c., are 
designed for higher schools and classes, but are old, and in many 
respects not accurate. Cornell's are now used in many schools. 

Guyot's mural maps, several of which are now published, are of a 
superior order, particularly as indicating correctly physical features of 
the continents, ocean currents, &c. But these last are published at 
so high a cost as to place them entirely beyond the reach of the large 
majority of common schools, which need such maps the most. 

Warren^s Geographical Charts^ recently published in two series, 
will fill a wide gap for a long. time felt by all teachers. They com- 
bine more excellent features than any othei: set of maps within my 
acquaintance. They are of convenient size and shape for use, being 
mounted on cards or cloth, a chart on each side, so that it can be 
held in the hand, or placed on an easel in front of the class. This 
will be found by the teacher to be an advantage over the old plan of 
banging them upon the wall too far from the class to be distinctly 
seen- They are admirably colored, particularly the Common School 
Series. They are in two distinct and separate series, called the 
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Physical Map% and the Common School Series, The Physical Series 
are upon seven tablets, comprising fourteen maps, as follows : 

No. 1, A Map of the World. 



2, 
3, 

4, 
5, 

6, 
7, 
8, 
9, 
10, 

11, 
12, 
13, 
14, 



" United States, 
of South America, showing outlines, and a system 

of triangulation, 
of South America, showing physical features, 
of North America, outlines and triangulation. 

'' *' physical features, 

of Africa, outlines and triangulation. 

" physical features, 
of Asia, outlines and triangulation. 

" physical, 
of Europe, outlines and triangulation. 

" physical, 

of the World, showing ocean currents and veg. life. 
" " *' isothermal lines and the dis- 

tribution of animal life. 



This feature of triangulation is new and of much importance. It 
opens a new system of map drawing to the pupils of common schools ; 
and this matter of map-drawing is of much greater importance than 
has generally been supposed. This plan makes map-drawing so 
simple and easy as to divest it of half its previous difficulty. In 
connection with these maps, the publishers, Cowperthwait & Co., 
Philadelphia, have a new Drawing Book^ which will be found very 
useful. 

But what we wish particularly to commend is the new set of Com- 
mon School Charts, arranged to show political divisions. These are 
thought to be the finest outline maps for the ordinary grade of schools 
ever published. They consist of eight, maps on four cards, of cloth, 
a map on each side, and. comprise the following : 

No. 1, The World; 

2, The United States. 

3, South America. 

4, The Outlines and Triangulation of North America. 
6, North America. 

6, Africa. 

7, Asia. 

8, Europe. 
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They are of the same size as the physical maps, and are made to 
correspond Tvith them in many respects, but they all, excepting No. 
4, represent the political divisions. 

These maps are beautifully colored, and are published at a low 
price— $10 for tlie set. They can be rolled up and sent easily by 
express. The set of physical and triangulated maps are sold for 
118, vtuth strong case to enclose them. It is hoped that these 
maps, one or both series, will soon be found everywhere in the school- 
rooms of this State. m. 



SIjANO. 



Hugo gathers the street-words into a very interesting chapter, 
showing their significance and origin, in that wonderful book of his — 
ifi« Miserable^, We should not overlook our own low words. They 
are as expressive and as important as the French. And their whimsi- 
cality is their chief physiognomy. A very Gavroche might use them. 

" Old fashioned '' Is the oddest of them. It is when a youth of a 
little better education than his fellows tries to think he is wiser than 
they, and inadvertently lets sUp from that rather cautious tongue of 
his, a word or two of fatherly advice, that the blunter street-boys call 
him *'old fashioned." And they see, too, a little of whimsical out- 
landish ness of habits in the same ^'old fashioned" one. — It is not a 
very complimentary term, 

^ot so with "bully," fast growing out of repute even on the cor- 
ners- This word is a very significant one. All the fervor of young 
manhood, cigar- smoking, profanity-loving, beer-drinking, goes with 
the term when uttered. A pat on the shoulder, an open, offered 
right hand as often goes with it as any other token of approval. But 
this word is fading away^ — dying out of sight and hearing now. — Let 
it go- 

What a singular cognomen is " dad I " Two boys bear this name 
in the circle of a certain street-group. To tell about them will be to 
partly explain the meaning of the sobriquet "Daddy" Mack is a 
stouti thick-set^ shortmecked young fellow, fond of sporting and of dis- 
plays of muscle. He likes apparently to lead, in a quiet, unassuming, 
jself -contained sort of a way; is very taciturn, non-committal in a pub- 
lic street, but doubtless open enough to friends. If he had the desire 
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to lead, added to a little spice of "splurge" in his compositioii, he 
would be termed "old-fashioned." As it is, his quiet, confident, 
dignified manner gives him the name " daddy." Is it the faculty to 
lead, guide and advise his companions, that whimsical fellows discover 
in him, like the fatherly care of a parent ; or, do they see so great 
evidence of old-head on young shoulders as to earn the fatheriy tide ? 

The other " Dad " is as quiet, and leads his companions, in a moral 
way. Some very apparent reforms go on where his influence is felt. 
Drinking beer and swearing disappeared once and completely among 
the group he seemed to guide. He is " dad," the other is " daddy.'* 
Rather more of dignity goes with his presence than is implied in the 
curt term. 

Now that we are considering nicknames, why not canvass a few of 
them ? There is " Codfish," so named, said the authority I once 
asked, because he was drownded once. Next is " Bear " — -such is his 
character. Another is "Chuck" — a solid, kindly fellow ; another 
is " Chub " — why so called no one can tell. After these names come 
" Kasper," " Pete," " Benjamin," all nicknames ; the real owners of 
them having been baptized John, Bernard and Cornelius. The last- 
named is oftenest called " Naaly." Kasper is named Curran. " Cur- 
ran " is like " Kerns." Inasmuch as a person was once baptized Kas- 
per who bore the surname Kerns, forsooth Curran must be called 
Kasper likewise. Pete resembles some person whose name is Peter ; 
or the proper nickname for him, " Barney," is too dignified ; ergo^ 
say the street-boys, he must be called Pete. Benjamin, say they, is 
a moderate, long-winded name. Therefore, sometimes we shall call 
Cornelius by the name Benjamin and sometimes Naaly. Of whimsi- 
cal nicknames, suggested by a host of circumstances, are " Doe " 
(for Theodore); "Swasher," " Bub," " Bluffer " (a fancied lover 
of a game called blufi;) and " Taffy " ; " Pum," " Bronzo," " Sleepin' 
Davy," " Rummy " (from Jerome), " Larry Cooler," with Jacks, 
Toms, Dicks and Joes without number. 

I will now think of a batch of words and phrases, perhaps reserving 
some of them to be referred to and explained hereafter. Of the 
more common phrases, not a few are quite worthy of analysis. Others 
contain sense in their utterance with no superior meaning. Here is 
a list, without any attempt at arrangement : — 

" That's rough." " I'm played." " Or any other man." 

" That's so, every time." " I should say so." " Tell it." 
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" Cannot see it/' " Guess not." " That's what I said." 

"Not if I know myself." "Muchly." '' Come down." "Buzz him." 

« Put it there," giving his hand. " How are you ? " " H' a 'e ?" 

" I thiijk I see myself doing it." "Just gay ." "Gone up the spout." 

"Hold your breath till I tell you." " Tip-top." " Big thing." 

" How is everything ? " " Tall." " Lovely." "He's got the scrip." 

It was doubtless Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B., who appended 
to his nom deplume for the first time the title P. B., meaning " per- 
fect brick." " Brick," therefore means a facetious, funny fellow who 
says smart things, and accomplishes unambitious though worthy deeds, 
such as dodging a policeman, practising a dry joke on a too smart 
fellow, or getting out of a sorry scrape with a whole skin. " You are 
a brick," is not an unappreciative remark, therefore, in the street. 
And the term " brick " is not without some dignity, too, and a prob- 
ability of crystallization in every day literature. It was about a year 
ago it appeared on the page of a modern Sunday-school book, in a 
conversation between a mother and son. — So ubiquitous is slang. 

It has passed into fictitious literature also. Charles Reade, in 
" Very Hard Cash," employs much of the college slang peculiar to 
boating, in his animated description of a boat-race in the opening 
chapters. Victor Hugo, already referred to, treats the subject of 
Argot with something more than careful kindness. It becomes in his 
Miserables almost a treatise in itself. Dickens leads the way, among 
modem authors, by stereotyping the conversations of Fagin with the 
Artful Dodger. It is even a respectable subject in a chatty, yellow- 
covered book called by way of title, " The Bible in Spain." And our 
newspapers unwittingly endorse the current slang. " A brick in his 
hat" is almost too old a phrase to require notice now. Everybody is 
tired of hearing it. But now for the use of the word in the street : — 
Bronzo meets Pete and says, " You are a brick, Pete." " Yes," 
replies Pete, " with the comers knocked off." Or another replies, 
** Yes, with gilt edges." The figures are apparent ones. One is 
seen in the naive twinkle of the eye and the slovenly turn of the 
coat-collar ; the other in a smart, quick straightening up of chest and 
lifting of head. 

Who can deny that "played out" has had quite an honorable 
place in our literature of war-times ? So expressive was it that the 
papers felt constrained to use it even without quotation marks. 
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**Big" IS a big word on street and in boy-conversation. Not 
without classical authority,* it has attained an air of nobility even in 
such lips as pronounce it with a swelling pomposity and with accom- 
paniment of moist eyes and quick heart-throb. " That's big," says 
noble-hearted Pete, on hearing of Colonel L/s negro-servant carrying 
the Colonel off the field at G — , in his arms, and saving his life at first, 
nursing him like a child afterwards. The same words he would use 
in a ludicrous sense if he should learn of a funny episode, such as 
Sophomore G. slipping down on College street before his Professor's 
face in attempts to make a polite bow. " Big thing," he would say. 

Yet no word is more common than ''on it." Such a youth, 
Swasher, for example, is " on his dig; " — that is, he is unduly digni- 
fied. Another, say Bluffer, is *' on his bluff;" a third, as Codfish, 
is " on his swim." Is this inferior to the barbarism, on the tapis f 

Slang is a dialect by itself. And the streets can never be under- 
stood without some study of it. h. c. 



"BBEAKIBrO THE OHIIiD'S WIIiL.»» 

Veky erroneous views are entertained by many in regard to 
"breaking the will" of a child, or " conquering him," as it is fre- 
quently expressed. Many seem to suppose that every child is natu- 
rally perverse and obstinate in everything^ and that this perversion and 
obstinacy must be beaten out of him by corporal punishment. More- 
over, that the first and every time the child shows anything like a 
wish or desire to do otherwise than directed by some one of authority — 
parent, teacher, or others — he must be attacked, tliere and then, vi et 
armis^ and that a pitched battle must ensue. This is manifestly 
untrue, incorrect, absurd, wicked. 

Many children need but very little force, or coercion, to produce 
implicit obedience, while it is ti;pe, certainly, that at times, others do 
need to be compelled " to mind," even by quite extreme measures, if 
need be. Mr. Rarey has changed the whole tone of public thought 
and sentiment, upon the subject of " breaking colts," and managing 
refractable horses. Would that some Mr. Rarey would arise with 
power to change /the sentiment of the whole people, upon the more 
important subject of the " breaking" of children's wills. The prime 

* " The clouds ye so much dread. 

Are big^ with mercy."— Cowpkk. 
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doctrine of this horse tamer's philosophy is, " Let the animal know 
clearly what you wish him to do." So, with children, let them 
know clearly what you wish them to do^ and if you manage with firm- 
ness, decision, and alway9 demand the same thing under the same cir- 
cumstances^ you will succeed in a vast majority of cases, as Mr. Rarey 
did, without any resort to force. 

The following extracts from an article in the Sunday School TimeSy 
written by Rev. J. T. Crane, D. D., is commended to all teachers, 
as equally applicable to them as to parents, in the government of 
children. 

*' That parental authority should be established is true. That the 
parent should not suffer his rule to be defied, is of vital importance. 
It may be that parental rule will not be established in most cases, 
without a contest. But a good general will not leave it to accident, 
nor to the enemy, to decide on what ground the battle shall be fought. 
He will exert his skill to avoid collision until the proper time arrives. 
Where the parent is impulsive, or unskilled in government, the battle 
' for supremacy is very apt to be fought at a disadvantage, and under 
circumstances that render victory almost as fatal as defeat. "Come and 
kiss me, pet," says the smiling parent, with arms outstretched to 
embrace the little one, and perhaps, the child, with a sudden willful- 
ness which it does not itself comprehend, stoutly refuses. The 
refusal may be indicative of wrong traits of character ; it may be 
the budding of future obstinacy. But it does not follow that the 
issue must be joined, then and there. You may gain an outward 
victory ; the sobbing child may at last hold up its tearful face for the 
kiss ; but in the process of vindicating your authority, you have 
unfortunately joined in the mind of the child, a bitter recollection 
with the outward endearment ; and for a longer time than we some- 
times imagine, it is a symbol of pain rather than of love. 

Now a young father or mother, conscientious and inexperienced, 
would be apt to decide the question, o*r try to decide it at once, and 
immediately a painful contest begins. Yet, it is easy to avoid it. 
Suppose when the child shows its self-will, the parent calmly replies, 
*' Well, I am sorry ; I thought that you loved me ; but if you do not 
want to kiss me, you need not." The little one does not feel victo- 
rious, but ashamed. Its better feelings are powerfully appealed to ; 
and in most cases, it will hasten to be reconciled. 

Sometimes the battle is brought on under still more unfortunate 
circumstances. The parent, instead of drifting into the contest, as 
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in the case we have supposed, really provokes it, and chooses 
unfavorable ground for it. The child commits some trivial offence, 
and receives a corresponding punishment. And while it still smarts 
with the pain, physical and mental, the parent gives some new and 
needless command, perhaps saying, as in the other case, " now come 
here and kiss me." Under such circumstances, a refusal is almost 
inevitable. The child is not in the mood for endearments. The 
burden under which it is already laboring, is about all it can bear, 
and the new demand is more likely to "provoke to wrath," than win 
to obedience. 

In few children will the habit of submission to authority be acquired 
without a contest, but parents that are wise will be watchful and see, 
when the struggle is inevitable, that they are not drawn into it at a 
disadvantage, or when victory itself would be disastrous." 



AN ANTIQirS MOTTO. 



I have an assistant, named Keziah, who loves to be called pet 
names, and who delights in old authors of the style of Thomas 
h Kempis, whom she reads daily with her Bible. 

Keziah, after school, standing by the principal's desk was puzzled, 
she said, to know how the old monks, in days when it is supposed 
light was dealt out to children by the former conservators of it — to 
wit, the levitical class — succeeded in driving not only good knowl- 
edge but good behaviour into the pupils they must have had. 

" Perhaps," I suggested, " there never was such a time in the 
history of learning." 

" But you see. Mister Schoolmaster, there must have been." 

" O, when the people begun to awaken from their stupid ignorance, 
as they seemed to do in Luther's time ? " 

" Yes, and if boys were so noisy and naughty as mine have been 
to-day" — »here the weary schoolmistress, my assistant, dropped a 
small tear, but caught it on her handkerchief before it had a chance 
to fall. 

" So, so. Mistress Minnie, you have had trouble to-day." 

And then ensued a long tale of minor grievances, fresh in her 
heart, enough in number, she declared, to provoke saints and make 
unwilling martyrs. Then she smiled. 
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" Well, well, Miss Minnie, we will shut np the school-house now, 
and go home." " Good evening," said I, as the door-key clicked in 
the outer lock, and we parted on the door-step. " You must forget 
your troubles and come with a lighter heart, to-morrow." 
And Miss Minnie, with a smile, said she believed she should. 
Some days passed. For the first two or three, there was less and 
less cheerfulness in the eye of Mistress Minnie, when she bade me 
a good evening, passing my desk to go out. At last, one evening, 
just as the shutters were being closed, Minnie brushed past, radiant. 
The school has been quieter than usual, I thought to myself. " I 
have found out a secret," said Minnie. " Guess what it is." 
" A pretty important one ? " said I. 

" No, not very. Only an ancient motto. I have kept it in my 
mind all day." 

" You seem mysterious." 

*' Yes, and I shall keep it to myself awhile," replied the maiden, 
with a little seriousness of glance. 

" But I want to know what it is," said I. 

^* O, only a solution of the puzzling question we discussed one eve- 
ning lately." n 
" I had forgotten." 

** Yes," she added, quite elated, and with head erect, eyes flashing, 
" the motto is a very antique motto. I learned it of the monks." 
"Of the monks?" 

*' Who, but they, copied out all those glorious things written for our 
learning in the Holy Scriptures ? And some kind monk has surely 
sweated and wept and groaned with many a pang of regret in his 
bosom at the hardness of his discipline to erring ones under his care." 
** Ho, ho, you live in mediaeval times, dp you ? " 
*' All times are alike to me. If a worthy abbott's heart fluttered 
with the excess of his anger at a willful brother's ways, may not my 
own, at the head-strong actions of my romping school-boys? I have 
borne and borne with them till I have become tired and weary. I 
have talked and persuaded, till thinking one day what reUgion must 
have done for these old faithful men, I resolved to study for more 
grace, and I have found it — " 
*' In your motto ? " 
" Yes, in my motto. — See." 
And she led the way back into the room she had just quitted. 
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*' There, look," said she. ** Some of my scholars gathered evergreen 
and I have put up, over my door where I can see it all the day 
long, the antique motto I have worn on my sleeve these four days. 
When I am tempted to be harsh or exacting of discipline, I judge 
hard, I think evil ; I keep working over the thoughts of wicked con- 
duct in the hearts of my scholars — ^and I am wicked enough, alas, 
myself. So now, whenever I am drawn into such ways, I look up to 
my green, fresh, ever-speaking motto." 

** I have seen those words before." 

" Yes, they are simple enough. And yet I never thought they 
were so living and real." 

For all the words she had placed there to be in her sight all day 
long, were four of the simplest ones, yet O, how good and kindly — 

" Charity thinketh no evil." 



FBOFBSSIONAIi HAIiADOSS. 



I have heretofore devoted some time in a sketch of hardships of 
teachers. Some common maladies are worth analyzing and thinking 
about. Of these are Nervousness and Wakefulness. 

An esteemed clerical friend yesterday said to me that he was much 
surpirsed on retiring to sleep under the shelter of his tent, which he 
had pitched for a few days' recreation on the shore of Narragansett 
Bay, to find himself falling immediately to sleep, on seeking his couch 
of repose. For sometime he had slept poorly, the cares and the labors 
of a parish having weighed upon him and agitated his mind. It was quite 
late in the night often when his tired eyelids drooped to rest. Now 
this is a significant occurrence, and is not less common than the ordi- 
ary relief for such maladies. I suppose the change of air — ^his tent 
being open and exposed to the night wind — joined to the unusual labor 
of out-door employment in open air, had brought on this welcome 
sleepfulness. No one knows how welcome is the repose such as a 
tired farmer gets after a hard day's work in the potato field. How 
delightfiil is this unwonted drowsiness even in the early evening I How 
conversation lags and the head droops unconsciously to the shoulder, 
till a long yawn and a reaching of the hand for a candle, with a 
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"good-night," from a sleepy head, tell beforehand of immediate slum- 
ber, soon as the hea'd finds its wonted place on the pillow. 

Another type of nervousness, arising from too constant concentra- 
tion of thought upon a particular topic and the use of the pen too long, 
is felt in an uneasy sensation about the eyes, the face and sometimes 
the lower jaw ; . not really a pain, but an unwelcome, undefined, dis- 
agreeable feeling, sometimes merging into shooting pains in the 
forehead and about the face. Now the readiest remedy for this is a 
truce from such labor. Drop pen or book. Take up such a tool as 
stands nearest by. Work, cut, carve, dig, shovel ; do with hand and 
arm what has been done by head and fingers. And. the pain after 
awhile ceases, if the air be open and the place a pleasant one. Par- 
ticularly desirous, for correcting anv irritableness that one may have 
on steady employment of the thinking and writing powers, is a brisk 
ride on a rattling team, a run or a frolic on the green sward, n rough- 
and-tumble-wrestle with a strong companion. If these are not to be 
had, then snatch up a pair of wood dumb-bells and try what the light 
gymnastics can do. H. c. 
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From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

UNTTBBSITY OF VBHMONT.-INAUGUBAIi ADDRESS OP THE NBW 

FBESIDENT, PROF. JAMES B. ANGELL. 

After the conferring of the degrees, the venerable Professor Torroy, acting 
President of the University for the last four years, in a few exceedingly appropriate 
words, introduced Mr. James B. Angell, the President elect, formerly Professor at 
Brown University, but more recently connected with the Providence JonrnaL 

The oath of office, and of allegiance to the State of Vermont and to the United 
States, was then impressively administered by Gov. Dillingham, closing by present- 
ing to President Angell the keys of the University. 

Dr. Torrey then, in behalf of the Faculty, addressed a beautiful and touching 
welcome to President Angell. He said that as an old servant of the UniYorsity, 
spared to serve under /our successive presidents, he had the honor to weleotne him to 
the head of the Faculty, assuring him of their full confidence and hearttegt support ^ 
and praying that God would spare his life and make him a blessing to tlic college 
and to the world. Dr. Torrey spoke with an earnest feeling which moved all who 
heard him. As the new President stepped forward to respond, he was received by 
a burst of applause, from the Alumni and audience, which died away only to rise 
again, and continued for several minutes. "We never witnessed a heartier demon- 
stration of welcome. 
4 
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Mr, I*reaident, Trustees, Mumni, and Friends of this University : 

It is with a diffidence which I cannot describe, that I have accepted this symbol 
of authority and have taken this oath of office. In this hour of my solicitude these 
cordial words of welcome, uttered by these revered lips, are most comforting and 
cheering to my heart. I am most truly grateful for them. 

So few days have elapsed since I was called to this post, and those days have been 
BO crowded with labors incident to my change of position and to the organization of 
the new department in the University, that I supposed that a formal inaugural 
address would not be expected of me. * But I should do injustice to my own feelings 
if I did not assure the Trustees how deeply sensible I am of the honor they have 
conferred on me, and of the weight of responsibility I am assuming. Appreciating 
fully, I trust, the importance and the difficulty of the work before me, I know that 
if I meet with any measure of the success you have been pleased to wish for me, I 
shall owe it mainly to the constant and hearty support of the Corporation, of my 
laborious and accomplished associates in the Faculty, of these devoted Alumni, of 
these ingenuous and earnest-minded Undergraduates, to the generous aid of the 
citizens of Vermont, and especially those of Burlington, to the ardent zeal of the 
unnumbered friends of this Institarion, to the warm sympathy of all lovers of 
Christian learning wherever their homes and whatever their names. But above all, 
would I acknowledge my dependence on Him, who has so signally blessed this 
University through the whole period of her eventful history, and has made the lives 
of so many of her sons redound to His honor and glory. 

It is with unfeigned humility, believe me, that I take a chair, which has been 
rendered illustrious by such a succession of good and gifted men, but which was 
never better graced than by the genial, beloved and illustrious scholar, who, having 
for more than the life-time of a generation, dispensed the fruits of his ample learning 
in yonder academic halls, still remains to cheer us with his benign presence, to stim- 
ulate us by his untiring industry, and to aid us with his serene wisdom. I count it 
as one of my chief encouragements that I may be permitted to sit at his feet and 
profit by his rich experience and sound counsels. Serus in eoelum redeat. Long may 
he be spared to g^de and inspire us all ! 

Under the direction of him and his predecessors, this University, as true to her 
lofty ideal of Christian scholarship as the unchanging star in those northern heavens 
to its appointed post, has now for more than three-score years, been shedding abroad 
the light of sound learning throughout this land. If she has sometimes been temp- 
ted by the example of other, iubtitutions and sometimes by misfortune, to purchase 
temporary prosperity by the sacrifice of her ideal, she has never yielded to the tempta- 
tion ; but with unfaltering step has bravely pursued her exalted aim. This is her 
glory to-day in the world. And we are resolved, are we not, that this her distin- 
guishing glory shall not be lost, but that we will strive to make her future worthy 
of her past. We axe determined that the standard of scholarship and mental disci- 
pline established by that great man, James Marsh, and constantly maintained by his 
successors, shall be so faithfully upheld, that a place on the roll of your Alumni 
■hall be accepted throughout this nation as a certificate of thorough scholarly train- 
ing and of worthy membership in the great Brotherhood of Letters. 

But while continuing to do all that she has done in the past, the University now 
takes upon herself new duties and new responsibilities. Congress, prompted and 
guided largely, we are proud to say, by the intelligence and far-sighted wisdom of 
one of the Trustees of this Institution, has made a liberal grant of land to each 
State for the endowment of a school, in which instruction shall be given in the 
branches of knowledge which pertain to Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts and Military 
Tactics. This State has entrusted to this Institution the work of giving that instruc- 
tion, on conditions which are known to you all. We shall therefore now be able to 
open some new courses of study, and to give more extended and special instruction 
than has heretofore been possible in certain branches, which have long been taught. 
The wonderful developments which have been made within a compcuratively short 
period in several of the physical sciences, and the urgent demand which Agricutare 
and the Mechanic Arts are justly making for instruction in those sciences, have pre- 
gented an important question to all the colleges in this country. It is beyond 
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dispnte that there is a large, an increasing, and a reasonable demand for ampler 
scientific instruction than was formerly furnished in the regular curriculum of our 
colleges. It is equally clear that this demand must be and will be met by some kind 
of institutions. The question is, shaU our colleges shut their oars to the appeal for 
Uiis kind of education, which every one concedes is needed, and deprive themselves 
of the active sympathy of a large portion of the people, or shall they, while retain- 
ing intact their classical courses, endeavor to furnish the special scientific training 
desired, and thus, meeting at once the classical and the scientific wants of the age, 
live in most intimate and friendly communion with it P I need not rehearse the 
arguments, which have been adduced in the various answers to this question. But 
practically every college of high standing is returning the same answer. Every one 
which has the means has already established, or is now establishing, a special scien- 
tific course. Not one, which has such a course, complains that, in consepuence of it, 
the old branches of study are less earnestly sought, or less effectively taught, or less 
vigorously pursued. I recall with pleasure, in this connection, that forty years ago, 
President Marsh, in his Inaugural Address, expressed the hope that by the diffusion 
of education, ^' every artist should understand the principles of his art, and the 
labors of the agriculturist should not be altogether empirical, that each should be so 
well acquainted with the exercises immediately connected with his daily occupation 
as to be prepared to adopt or to invent the most useful and scientific method of 
accomplishing his ends." Is not that just the result for which we are now to labor ? 
I remember, too, that that extraordinary man, who, with all his learning and phi- 
losophy, was, as our venerated friend, his biographer, tells us, a very practical man, 
early introduced partial courses of. study to meet the wants of those who could not 
pursue the full academic course. Are we not acting in accordance with his spirit in 
striving to meet the demand of our time for scientific education ? Are we not as educa- 
tors doing our duty to the young men of this Stat^ by placing within their reach the 
facilities for acquiring the scientific knowledge which they may need in their several 
pursuits ? Is it not worthy the ambition of the University of Vermont to prepare 
them for the highest proficiency in the Mechanic Arts, and in that noble Art, to 
which God in his Providence seems to have called so many of them, by filling these 
thousands of verdant hiUs with cattle and by &shioning with His plastic hand these 
fertile valleys, in which to-day ten thousand scythes go singing merrily through the 
bending grass ? While we bear the name of University, rather than bound our 
vision by any one fixed course of study, shall we not with the largest hospitality 
throw wide open our gates to every science ? May we not hope to build up here a 
University indeed, which shall train and equip men for every department of scholar- 
ly research and for every useful position in life ? 

Are any of the sons of this University discouraged because the number of her 
students is diminished ? But remember that if the immediate household of the 
Alma 'Mater is small to-day, it is because when the imperilled nation called for 
defenders, she, with a spirit of heroic self-sacrifice worthy of her palmiest days, 
ungrudgingly surrendered one-half the children she was nurturing so carefully* cuid 
bade them go forth in God's name and with her maternal benediction on their heads, 
to defend on the field of battle and in the face of death the great principles of order 
and freedom and truth, which they had learned from her to love so well. And shall 
we dare to call her poorer for this sacrifice of sons, who were as dear to her as her 
life ? Is this heroic State accounted poorer, because her brave sons have sprinkled 
with their blood every battle-field in the south ? Has she not, in her pride in their 
services, in her admiration of their character, in her sacred and tender recollections 
of the slain, a treasure whose value cannot be computed in figures, an inspiration 
for her children in all coming generations ? And shall we so insult the friends of 
this University as to suppose for a moment that she is to be left the poorer even in 
material wealth, because she enriched the nation with her choicest gifts, because she 
has justified liberal studies before the world by proving to this nation in its hour of 
supreme need that its scholars are its defenders ? Is &e to be deserted because she 
has done her work too well ? Is she to be abandoned, because she so fired the 
hearts of her students with patriotism that they rushed forth at the first appeal of 
their country, some of them alas ! never more to return to these pleasant scenes ? 
No, no, this cannot be. " Blessed rather," do we not all exclaim, " forever blessed 
be the dear mother who bears sons of such heroic mould P " 
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Our prayen, our labors, oor silver and oiir gold, shall be for her. By every 
impulse of gratitade, of admiration, of patriotism, ^e friends of this University are 
prompted to rally around her, that these days of peace, which her sons have helped 
to conquer, may bring to her an unprecedented measure of usefulness, prosperity 
and joy. In the full hope of this glorious consummation, let us, one and all, enter 
bravely, cheerfully, trustfully, on the work of the coming year. 

These most appropriate, earnest and eloquent remarks, were repeatedly interrupt- 
ed, and followed at the close, by long applause. President Angell is a finished and 
effective speaker, and his closing appeals brought the moisture to many eyes and 
awoke a response of strong and genuine feeling in hundreds of worthy hearts. It 
was an occasion long to be remembered. 



AMBBIOAir INSTITUTE OF IN8TBUCTION.— THIBTT-SSVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING. 



The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
commenced at the City Hall, Burlington, Yt., Tuesday, August 7th, at half past 2 
o'clock, p. M. Some three hundred teachers, male and female, were present, besides 
many eminent college professors and distinguished educators. 

Prof. Buckham, of the University, welcomed the Institute to Burlington in a short 
and gonial 'address. He was responded to by the President of the Institute, B. 6. 
Northrop, of Massachusetts. 

The Treasurer's report was submitted by "William E. Sheldon, of Boston. The 
receipts amount to $824.82, which Includes $500 donated by the State of Massachu- 
setts. The expenses are $633.30, which leaves a balance in the treasiiry of the 
Institute of $191.52. 

A discussion then ensued on the following subject : " Our Schools — ^their influence 
on» 1st, Ag^culture ; 2d, Commerce ; 3d, Manufactures ; 4th, Civil Policy ; 5th, 
Morals." A. P. Stone, of Portland; Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., President of Tuft's 
College ; Dr. Absalom Peters, formerly editor of the American Journal of Education 
and College Review ; Mr. Sheldon, of Boston ; Mr. Crosby ; Rev. Daniel W. Stevens, 
Superintendent of Schools at Fall River, Mass., and Mr. Ladd, of Providence, took 
part in this discussion. 

The Institute then adjourned until evening, when a fine lecture was delived hy 
Moses T. Brown, of Cincinnati. 

Wednesday, Aug. 10, the exercises opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Miner. A 
discussion then ensued upon the subject of " Reading as a fine art." Messrs. Lewis 
B. Monroe, (a fine elocutionist,) of Boston ; Moses T. Brown, of Cincinnati ; lilr. 
Crosby, of New Hampshire, and Rev. Dr. Miner, took a prominent part in the discus- 
sion. Hon. Joseph White, of Williamstown, closed the debate in an elaborate and 
eloquent plea for natural reading. 

John D. Philbrick, of Boston, addressed the Institute at length upon the subject 
of " Graded Schools." It was an exhaustive disquisition, and was listened to atten- 
tively. Mr. Milan C. Stebbins, of Springfield, followed in an address upon *' Practi- 
cality in Education." 

The President announced as committee on resolutions : Messrs. Claflin, of Mass. ; 
Kiddle, of N. T. ; Hoyt, of R. I. ; Read, of Mass., and Richards, of Washington. 
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The Institute then proceeded to the ducoBsion of the qnestioii, " Edoeation and 
Eeconstmction," which was opened by Thomas D. Adamas, of Newton, Mass., 
who contended that the only way to "reconstruct" was to "educate." The 
remainder of the afternoon discussion was upon " reading," in which Messrs.' Slade, 
Monroe and Claflin, of Massachusetts, and Prof. Bnckham, participated. 

In the evening Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College, gave an able and learned lecture. 

Thursday, Aug. 11, the subject of Schools was discussed at length by the Institute, 
and Rev. J. K. Converse, and Messrs* Hoyt, of Vermont; Ladd, of Rhode Island; 
Sawyer, of Connecticut ; and White, of Massachusetts, engaged in the discussion. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of the late President Way land were adopted. 

At 11 A. M., Senator Edmunds delivered the fine and scholarly address just made 
by him at Middlebury. It was received with applause. 

At the afternoon session, after the reading of letters from distinguished personages 
unable to attend, the following officers were elected : 

President — William E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 

Vice Fresidents — William Russell, Lancaster, Mass. ; Henry Barnard, Hartford, 
Conn. ; Samuel S. Greene, Providence, R. I. ; Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn. ; 
George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass ; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. ; Zalmon Rich- 
ards, Washington, D. C. ; John W. Bulkley, Brookl^ni, N. Y. ; Thomas Sherwin, 
Boston, Mass. ; David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. ; John D. Philbrick, Boston, 
Alpheus Crosby, Salem, Mass. ; Ebenczer Hervery, New Bedford, Mass ; Henry E. 
Sawyer, Middletown, Conn. ; Edward P. Weston, Farmington, Me. ; Emory F. 
Strong, Bridgeport, Conn. ; I). B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. ; A. P. Stone, Portland, Me. ; 
Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. ; B. G. Northrop, Saxonville, Mass. ; John 
Eneeland, Roxbury, Mass. ; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; J. E. Littlefield, 
Bangor, Me. ; Joseph White, Williamstown, Mass. ; Charles Hammond, Monson, 
Mass. ; Abner J. Phipps, Lowell, Mass. ; John W. Dickenson, Westfield, Mass. ; 
Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I. ; Elbridge Smith, Dorchester, Mass ; Samuel M. 
Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Samuel W. Mason, Boston, Mass. ; A. A. Miner, Boston, 
Mass. ; Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I. ; M. H. Buckham, Burlington, Vt. ; D. 
W. Stevens, Fall River, Mass. ; David Crosby, Nashua, N. H. ; Wm. P. Atkinson, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Recording Secretary — Charles A. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Recording Secretary — George T. Littlefield, Somerville, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries — T. D. Adams, Newton, Mass. ; J. J. Ladd, Providence. 

Treasurer — Granville B. Putnam, Boston, Mass. 

Curators — J. E. Horr, Brookline, Mass. ; Samuel Swan, Boston, Mass. ; Henry C. 
Hardon, Boston, Mass. 

Censors — James A. Page, Boston, Mass. ; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston, Mass. ; Ed- 
ward Stickney, Newton, Mass. 

Counsellors — Charles Hutchins, Boston, Mass. ; George N. Bigelow, Framingham, 
Mass. ; Wm. T. Adams, Boston, Mass. ; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Afass. ; W. A. 
Mowry, Providence, R. I. ; N. A. Calkins, N. Y. City ; J. W. Webster, Boston, 
Mass. ; D. W. Jones, Roxbury, Mass. ; J. A. Bartlett, New Britain, Conn. ; A. S. 
Higgins, Brooklyn, N. Y ; I. N. Camp, Burlington, Vt. ; D. W. Hoyt, Providence. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of deceased members were adopted. 

Prof. Harkness, of Brown University, and Wm. P. Atkinson, of Boston, fully 
considered the " place of tbe sciences and the classics in a liberal education." 

Miss Seaver then gave a wonderful and satisfactory exhibition of " Object Teach- 
ing," which closed the afternoon's proceedings. 

The Institute formally adjoui-ned last evening, but contemplate a trip to-day to 
Crown Point and Plattsburgh and return, upon the fine steamers R. W. Sherman 
and Canada. Complete arrangements have been made for the excursion. 



pEimsTLVAWiA. Prof. J. P. Wickersham has resigned the principalship of the 
Normal School at Millersville. 
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Salaries of Cincinnati Tbachsbs. The School Board of Cincinnati recently 
adopted, by an almost unanimous vote, the following liberal schedule of salaries to 
take effect at the commencement of the next school year. 

Intermediate Schoois* Principals shall be appointed at $1*800 per annum, which sum 
nhall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $2,100 : 
Provided, however, that no teachers in the employ of the Board, if appointed Prin- 
cipal of an Intermediate School, shall thereby suffer any reduction of salary. First 
male assistants and first German assistants shall be appointed at $1,200 per annum, 
which sum shall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to 
$1,500. Female assistants shall be appointed at $600 per annum, which sum shall 
be increased $oO annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $800. 

District Scfwola* Principals shall be appointed at $1,600 per annum, which sum 
shall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $1,900. 
First male assistants and first German assistants shall be appointed at $1,000 per 
annum, which sum shall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall 
amount to $1,300. Female assistants shall be appointed at $400 per annum, which 
sum shall be increased annually $50, until the annual salary shall amount to $700. 

There shall be four music masters, at a salary not exceeding $1,500 'per annum, 
each ; two drawing teachers, at a salary of $800 per annum, each, which sum shall 
be increased annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $900; one male 
teacher of gymnastics, at a salary not exceeding $1,500 per annum, and one female 
assistant, who shall instruct the girls in grades D, £» and F, at a salary of $800 per 
annum. 

The salaries of teachers now in the employ of the Board, for the next school year, 
shall be regulated by the number of years' experience of such teachers, in the same 
or equivalent position in regularly graded schools of good standing, counting the 
first year at the lowest salary named, and adding the annual increase for each 
year's experience, provided, that no experience of less than half of a year shall be 
counted, and provided, that all teachers to be hereafter appointed, shall begin with 
the lowest rate of salary, unless the Board shall upon the recommendation of the 
committee on salaries, make special exception in the case of an experienced teacher. 
All substitutes shall be paid at the lowest rate of salary named for the position. 

A comparison of this schedule with the salaries paid by the leading cities of the 
country, shows that Cincinnati leads all in the wages paid female teachers. This 
will enable the School Board to go into the market and employ teachers of the very 
highest qualifications, thus not only maintaining the great excellence of the schools 
of the city, but securing for them an undoubted pre-eminence. 

The salaries of the officers of the Board are to be as follows : Superintendent, 
$2,500 ; clerk, he employing and paying assistant clerk or messenger and janitor, 
$2,500 ; superintendent of buildings, $2,500 ; librarian, $1,200 ; assistant librarians, 
not exceeding $650 and $350. — Ohio £ducational Monthly. 



The Least Common Multiple. The method of finding the least common mul- 
tiple, used in most Arithmetics, is di£&cult to explain to the satisfaction of most 
scholars. The process until understood, seems very complex. "We have seen some- 
where, a method which we prefer as being much more simple. It is simply to take the 
largest number given, and multiply it by any prime factor found in the other num- 
bers which is not common to this. Take the numbers 4, 16, 24 and 60 ; 60 contains 
the prime factors of 4 ; the prime factors of 16 are 2 taken four times ; 2 is found in 
60 only twice, hence you must multiply 60 by 2 as a factor twice, which makes 240 ; 
240 contains the prime factors of 24, and is the number required. After having used 
this method a few times, a scholar will see at a glance what the larger number must 
be multiplied by to produce a common multiple. — Wisconsin Journal of Education, 



Logical Paradox. Epimenides said, " AU Cretans are liars." Now Epimenides 
was himself a Cretan, therefore Epimenides was a liar. But if he was a /wr, then 
the Cretans were not liars. Now, if the Cretans were not liars, Epimenides was not 
a liar. But if he was not a liar, the Cretans were liars. 
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ATTENTION, BHODS ISIiAND TEAOHEBS AND PBIENDS OF 

EDUCATION. 

Thb Rhode Island Institutb op Instruction will hold an Institute at Paw- 
tucket, B. I., commencing on Wednesday, October lOth, and closing on Saturday, 
October 13th. 

The Board of Directors have decided by an unanimous vote, to hold one session 
of the Institute only, beside the Annual Meeting in January, to select a central 
place for this meeting, and to secure the services of eminent educators, hoping 
thereby to procure the attendance and union of all the Teachers of the State. 

The time and place of meeting are the most favorable that could be selected, and 
the Committee of Arrangements intend making this an occasion which all Rhode 
Island teachers will earnestly desire to participate in. The School Committees of 
the different towns in the State are hereby requested not only to afford the oppor- 
tunity, but to urge the attendanoe of all teachers under their supervision. 

The Programme of Exercises, which will be announced in due season, will consist 
of Addresses, Lectures, Discussions, Practical Teaching and Music, — in fact, all of 
the exercises which go to make up a first class Institute. 

All who read this notice are requested to extend the information as far as possible, 
and our newspaper and magazine exchanges are especially desired to make a printed 
note of the same. 

T. W. BICKNELL, Fres. 2?. J. Inst. Inttrucium. 

Providence, Aug. 6, 1866. 



FAIiIi INSTITUTE AT PA'WTUOKET. 



The Schoolmaster calls the attention of its numerous readers and the friends of 
education generally, to the important notice of the President of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, of a four days' Institute to be holden at Pawtucket in the 
beautiful month of October. The short sessions of the Institute previously held, 
have called together but few of the teachers at any one meeting, and the labor of 
conducting them has fallen upon a few of the teachers of the State. . This change, 
which is an experiment, will, we doubt not, be' very acceptable to all and prove its 
wisdom by its decided success. To make it a success^ two things are desired of 
every teacher in Rhode Island. 

First, to come him or herself. Pawtucket is a large village and her hospitalities 
are larger. Even if aU the Matsaehuaetts teachers should hear of this gathering and 
should desire to come, we have no doubt but that Providence would come to the aid 
of her sister town with a large heart and a full commissary department, and thus 
supply all needs. Second, take your friends with you. 

AU of those most successful in teaching know the value of these educational meet- 
ings, and are most often present. You may well suspect the success or growth of 
any professional person who fails to attend the meetings which are appointed for the 
promotion of his particular calling. 

The following classes of persons we certainly expect to see at Pawtucket at this 
Institute : The School Commissioner, and aU other leading educators of the State. 
All the actual, earnest, growing teachers of Rhode Island. All who hoi)e to teach 
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dnring the Fall, Winter and Spring in the District Schools of the State. All who 
wish to secure good schools, or are candidates for thiB teachers' profession. All 
school-officers who are in search of good teachers ; they will he sure to attend the 
Institute to find teachers for their Winter Schools. 



OUR OWN STATE. 



Wakrbn. — The School Committee of Warren shortened the Summer Term two 
weeks, thereby increasing the vacation to eight weeks, to correspond with the 
schedule of terms and vacations of the Providence Schools. The Committee have 
under consideration an additional increase of the teachers' salaries. 

Bristol. — Bristol has appropropriated $6,500 for Public Schools for the present 
year. 

Pawtucket. — The School Committee of Pawtucket have invited the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction to meet there at its October session. 

Providence. — The School Committee of Providence, at a very full meeting, have 
voted unanimously in favor of increasing the salaries of the Public School Teachers 
twenty per cent. 

Bbowx Univebsitt. — The Commencement Exorcises of the University take place 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 4th and 5th. 



TBACHEBS' SAIiABISS BAISSD IN FBOVIDENCE. 



The City of Providence has raised the salaries of the Public School Teachers, as 
follows : 



OFFICE 0& GRADE. 

8ax)erintendent of Schools, ^ ^ ' ~ 
Two High School Teachers, - - - 
One High School Teacher, . - . - 
Grammar Masters, - - - - - 

Music Teacher, ------ 

Music Teacher, ..... 

One Female Teacher, High School, 
One Female Teacher, High School, - 
Two Female Teachers, High School, - 
Assistants in Grammar Schools, 
Principals Intermediate, - - - - 

Assistants Intermediate, ... 

Principals Primary Schools, ... 

Assistants Primary Schools - 



OLD SALARY. NEW BALAET. 



12.000 


12,250 


1,600 


1,850 


1,500 


1.800 


1,500 


1.800 


1,000 


1'^ 


350 


400 


650 


700 


600 


650 


550 


600 


500 


550 


400 


450 


350 


375 


350 


375 


300 


S25 



Prof. James B. Angell, recent Editor of the Providence Journal^ was inaugu- 
rated President of Vermont University at the Commencement Exercises in August. 
We call attention to his inaugural address, found on another page of The School- 

MASTEB. 



Scholfield'b Commercial College. — ^This Institution has outgrown its old home 
and accommodations, and Mr. S. will hereafter be found at Howard Building, where 
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he has fitted up a snito of Eooms, with the most modem furnishingBj for the accom- 
modation of his numerous and increasing circle of patrons. The steady and healthy 
growth of this College is a good test of its value, and we would recommend it a facili- 
ties to all who desire a thoroughly sound and practical husinoas education. All the 
Departments are furnished with ahle instructors and valuable apparatus^ and wo ca^n 
only predict for Afr. S. a future as eminently successful as the past hns been useful 
and progressive. 



The Catalogue of Pkof. Toubjee's Musical iNSTrruTB shows that a sncccs^fql 
foundation has been laid for a thorough and comprehensive Musical Education in omt 
city. A large and talented Faculty has been secured, and the elaaa of muaical studies 
seems to be of a very high order, while the Public Soirees held during Iho last yoaj* 
have evinced a fine scholarship and training. The reportii of the Examining Com- 
mittee testify to the exactness and thoroughness of drill and to the corroctness of 
style and taste manifested by the pupils. We are glad to record the d<3^rving 
popularity and success of this Institution. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



School Government. A Practical Treatise, presenting a thorough discussion of 
its facts, principles, and t^eir applications. By Frederick S, Jewell* A. M., of 
the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y. Published hy A. S. Barnes & Co. 
We have read this book with very g^eat satisfaction. It ia tho most philosophical, 
clear, and exhaustive discussion of the whole subject of school govcmmtnit, wo have 
yet seen. Its lucid statement of principles, and its minute detail of their practical 
application » commend it to the careful perusal of every man and woman, who has 
the responsibility of the government and the instruction of the young. Its style is 
simple, earnest and forcible. Its analysis of subtle and mooted queationa, is mas- 
terly, and its critiques upon some popular errors are fair, sharpi and irrosietihly eon- 
fating. As a whole, it is an exhibition of philosophical acumen, of just discrimina- 
tion, and of large practical experience, such as we rarely meet. No teachor Is it for 
his profession, who is not intuitively, or by acquirement i familiar with it, Mr, 
Jewell has successfully biidged a chasm, and supplied a want, where thousands have 
failed. We wish Rhode Island had the advantage of such an intellect, of such a 
culture and such an experience in her Normal School. Thci rich result would "be the 
best reply to the ignorance of those who afiect to deny the value and need of Normal 
Instruction. We predict for the book, a popular reception and large soles. 

"The Teacher's Institute; ob Familiah Hints to Young Teachehs/' By 

William B. Fowle. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y., Publishers. 

This is a duodecimo volume of 250 pp., containing for the most part, the results of 
the writer's twenty years experience as a teacher. It gives in detail, hi& methods of 
teaching the alphabet, reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, &c., furnishing many 
very excellent suggestions to teachers of all ages, and of much, as well as of little 
experience. It is an easy, ofif hand, ikmiliar record of school Ufe, abounding in us«'» 
5 
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fill hints. While we do not accept all his methods, or his conclusions, we do not 
hesitate to commend the book to the careful perusal and study of all the teachers of 
this State. Teachers, go and get it ; read it carefully, it will do you good. 

•*Thb Camp, the Battle Field, and the Hospital," is the title of a handsome 
volume, just issued by the Now England Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. The 
author has delved most industriously amongst the masses of curious incidents, which 
have marked the late war, and has grouped and classified them under appropriate 
heads, and in a very attractive form. 

There is a certain portion of the war, that will never go into the regular histories, 
and will not get embodied in romance or poetry, which is a very real part of it, and i 
will, if preserved* convey to succeeding generations, a better idea of the spirit of the 
conflict, than many dry reports, or careful narrative of events, and this part may be 
called the gossip, the fun, the pathos of the war. 

These illustrate the character of the leaders, the humor of the soldiers, the devo- 
tion of women, the bravery of men, the pluck of our heroes, the romance and hard- 
ships of the service. From the beginning of the war, the author, Dr. L. P. Brockett, 
. has been engaged in collecting all the anecdotes connected with, or illustrative of it. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with over 100 engravings, by the first artists, 
which are r tally beautiful; worthy of examination as specimens of the art. The 
book's contents include reminiscences of camp, picket, spy, scout, bivouac, siege and 
battle-field adventures ; thrilling feats of bravery, wit, drollery, comical and ludi- 
crous adventures, etc., etc. . 

Amusement as well as instruction, may be found in every page, as graphic detail, 
brilliant wit, and authentic history, are skillfully interwoven in this work of literary 
art. y 

It is just such a volume as will find numerous purchasers, and just such a one as 
persons seeking to act as book agents, should add to their list. 

OuB Young Folks. — Good at first, is constantly improving. Read the following 
" Special Notice. The conductors of Our Young Folks have great pleasure in announc- 
ing that they have completed arrangements for adding as a new feature of their 
magazine a series of Full Page Illustrations. These will be drawn by the first 
artists, engraved in the best manner, and printed upon fine tinted pax)er. Each 
number of the magazine will contain one or more of them. The first picture of the 
series, to be given with the September number, is "The Wanderers," designed by 
W. J. Heimessy. The Colored Illustrations, which were promised for this year, are 
now printing, and will be given in the November and December numbers. The first 
of these will be entitled * Florinda and Florindel ; * the second, * The Old Man of 
the Mountain,* designed by Alfred Fredericks." 

The Herald of Health, for August, contains an article on " Tobacco," by 
Horace Greeley; «* English Pluck," by Moses Coit Tyler; "The Cycles of Life," by 
F. B. Perkins; "Study of Physiology," by Prof. Rufus King Bi-owne ; "Personal 
Habits," by Rev. John Pierpont ; Poems by Alfred B. Street, George W. Bungay, 
Dr. J. E. Snodgrass and J. B. F. Walker, M. D. ; Health of Girls; Uses of the 
Turkish Bath ; Treatment of Spinal Curvature ; National Longevity ; Causes, Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Cholera ; Botany for Invalids ; Anaesthetics ; Ventilation ; 
Lead Pipe Poisoning ; Children Teething ; Home Treatment of Cholera Morbus ; 
Cholera Infantum ; Nose-bleed ; Diflicult Breathing ; Sleeplessness, etc. $2 a yeaf— 
20 cents a number. Address Miller,^ Wood & Co., 16 Laight Street, New York. 

The New Illustrated Edition of Webster's Dictionary. — This seemingly 
dry and certainly ponderous book has its peculiar charms. Here is collected and 
tersely set down a vast quantity of various and useful knowledge, such as is indis- 
pensable to educate men and women. Here are a hundred and fourteen thousand 
words, defined with a clearness, fullness, precision, and wealth of illustration, that 
denote the soundest scholarship, and the most entire fidelitj'- to laborious details. 
Altogether the work is a marvelous specimen of learning, taste and thorough labor. 
We praise it heartily, because we believe it deserves the heartiest praise. — New York 
Mbion, 
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A TBIP TO MT. VBJEtNOSr. 



Our pilgrimage to the American Mecca was made on a recent 
beautiful but sultry day of June. As we stepped aboard tlie steamer 
at Washington, fresh berries laden with fragrance from the woods, 
and newly -mown fields on the shores of the Potomac, pleasingly con- 
trasted with the stagnant air of a crowded city, and the sickening 
effluvia of its unswept streets. A sail of an hour and a half j brought 
us to the venerable and substantial fort Washington, in view of which, 
on the opposite shore, lay the consecrated spot, about which cluster so 
many associations dear to American hearts. There we took on board 
a squad of soldiers for guard duty on the grounds, and in a few 
moments afterwards, were safely landed at our destination* 

** This, then," said we, " is the home and the resting-place of 
Washington ; over these grounds he walked, and in yonder mansion 
he ate and slept and died." Wending our way up the winding path- 
way, we came to the humble brick tomb, where, amid o%erluinging ' 
trees and shrubbery, reposes the dust of the "Father of his Countr}^/' 
Over the entrance we read, *' Within this enclosure rest the remains 
of General George Washington." The sarcopage of the illustrious 
dead and of his wife, are plainly seen through the strong iron railing 
that guards the entrance, on one of which is the word ^'Wash- 
ington," and on the other by its side, "Martha, the consort of 
Washington." Within and on the farther wall, is inscribed the hope- 
ful language of Jesus, " I am the resurrection and the life ; he that 
believe th in me though he were dead yet shall he Uyo.^' 
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^* But Washington is not here, said some one in a low, sad 1 
" JVbn it est partoiU^^^ responded a venerable countryman of Efiflyette, 
with a generosity that did honor to his hoary locks. No, he is every- 
where. The remains were first deposited in the old family vault over- 
looking the Potomac, and were removed to this one in 1832. In 1837 
they were placed in the marble sarcophagus, where they will probably 
remain undisturbed through many generations. Near by the tomb 
are four monuments, in memory of near relatives of the honored 
dead. On one of them is the following inscription : " Within the 
vault lie buried the mortal remains of Bushrod Washington, an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. He died at 
Philadelphia, November 26th, 1827, aged 68 years." By his side is 
interred his devoted wife, Anna Blackburn, who survived her beloved 
husband but two days, aged 60. *' The heart was broke, it aches no 
more. They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death 
were not divided." On another is inscribed, " Sacred to the memory 
of John Augustine, son of Corbin and Hannah Washington,'* who 
appointed him one of his executors, and bequeathed to him Mt. 
Vernon, where he died June 16th, 1832, aged 48. The others are 
in memory of Mrs. M. E. Conrad, grand-neice of Washington, and 
Eleanor Parke Lewis, grand-daughter of Mrs. and adopted daughter 
of General Washington. 

The family mansion is a large, plain edifice, commanding on the 
east side, a fine view of the Potomac and the surrounding country. 
On the west, a beautiful lawn of several acres lays spread out before 
it, skirted on the north side by a flower garden, laid out, it is said, by 
Washington himself, and on the south by a vegetable garden. On 
the grounds arc seen flourishing a variety of trees, among which are 
the linden, magnolia, tuUp, Kentucky coffee, sassafras, Lombardy and 
white poplars, the holly and cotton-wood, and others common to 
New England. One tree alone upon the plantation, a magnolia, 
enjoys the honor of having been set out by Washington's own hands. 
It is guarded during the visiting season, by a soldier, to preserve it 
from the ruthless hands of relic hunters. 

The mansion was erected by Lawrence Washington, eldest brother 
of the General, in 1744, who named the place Mt. Vernon, in honor 
of the British Admiral of that name. The wings were added by 
General Washington in 1756, and makes the building as it now 
stands, about a hundred feet long by fifty wide. It is two stories 
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high, with a projection of the roof on the Potomac side, the whole 
length of the builditig, supported by eight columns. Though time 
has doubtless changed somewhat the appearance of the building and 
the premises generally, the visitor may walk over the same floor, now 
more than one hundred and twenty years old, touch the same brass 
knocker upon the door, and look out of the same windows as did 
Washington in days of " lang syne." 

There are but few relics of value at present in the house, larger 
collections being found in the Patent Office, and the Smithsonian 
Institute at the Capitol. We noticed in the hall the key of the Bas- 
tile, presented to Washington by Lafayette after the destruction of 
that prison in 1779. In one of the rooms are the holsters and port- 
manteau used in his perilous expedition at fort Dnquesne, the tripod 
he used in surveying, and a harpsichord, his wedding gift to Nellie 
Custis. In the south upper room where the good man "met his 
fate," is a bedstead on which he slept, and a fac aimilie of the one on 
which he died. 

The original tract of land consisted of six thousand acres, according 
to one authority, though Washington in one of his letters, (Irving's 
Washington,) speaks of 3,260 acres exclusive of the mansion farm- 
Several ineffectual attempts were made to purchase these grounds, 
when an appeal was made to the ladies of America by Miss Ann P. 
Cunningham of South Carolina, an association was formed which 
resulted in raising $236,000, — $70,000 of which were contributed by 
Edward Everett, as the proceeds of his lectures on Washington, 
and his Mt. Vernon papers in the New York Ledger. Of this sum 
$200,000 were paid for two hundred acres, including the family 
mansion. About $20,000 have since been laid out for repairs. 

It is a pleasing fact that during the war, when so many of the fine 
estates of the South were laid waste, and the clash of arms resounded 
on almost every plantation, these grounds were sacredly regarded by 
both armies. Special pains, we were told, were taken by both sides, 
to prevent any collision on the premises. The fact is worthy of 
record as honorable to both parties. 

We retired from the place impressed that increased interest will be 
attached to the place as time passes, and the character of the great 
Washington becomes better appreciated, and his principles more gen- 
erally received by the American people. 

Centreville. H, »• 
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on- TSAOHiiro osogbafhy. 

I propose to consider the subject of geography — as it is tanght, 
and one way — better, it seems to me — in which it might be taught. 
It is true that many of the subjects of Physical Geography are of 
such a nature, that, even if not taught on strict educational principles, 
the child can hardly fail to gain a moderately correct idea of what he 
recites. But alas for the unhappy urchins just transplanted &om the 
primary schools, who are set to learning that the earth is round — 
that it has two motions, the daily and the yearly, — that the former 
is that in which it turns on its own axis, and the latter that in which 
it turns round the sun, — that the former motion produces the change 
from day to night, and the latter the change of seasons. These 
must, indeed, cause sore tribulation and vexation of spirit to the poor 
little victims I And not only are these difficult subjects generally 
taught by methods wholly at variance with the principles which 
should guide us in all our teaching, but, with most teachers, they 
precede many of the simple subjects of Physical Geography, and all 
of Political Geography. Go into one of our normal schools and test 
the young ladies' comprehension of the change of seasons, — I think 
the result would occasion some surprise ; yet they studied the subject, 
or rather committed to memory the words, ^^ The change of seasons 
is produced by the earth's motion round the sun," before they were 
ten years old. 

This arrangement is a flagrant violation of more than one educa- 
tional principle. First, this : " Not the order of the subject, but the 
order of Nature." Is it in the order of nature to teach a child that 
the earth is constantly revolving round the sun, and that this revolu- 
tion produces the change of seasons, before teaching him, for instance, 
that the water he sees from the window is a bay, and that the land 
on which Fort Independence stands is an island ? Is it in the older 
of nature to teach him that the revolution of the earth on its axis 
produces the change from day to night, before teaching him that he 
lives on the continent of North America ? 

" But," some one will say, " why should he not be taught the 
cause of these phenomena ? He certainly observes them." Very 
true ; so he observes, the phenomena of twilight, and of the rainbow : 
would you, then, teach him the theory of the refraction and reflection 
of the sun's rays 7 He hears music : would you teach him to account 
for it on the undulatory theory ? 
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Tbis brings me to the second principle violated : " Proceed from; 
the simple to the more difficult." The infraction of tbis, is manifest. 
Would you compel a child of eight years to lift a hundred-pound 
weight for the purpose of strengthening his body ? Why then do 
you require him to lift a hundred-pound mental weight for the pur- 
pose of strengthening his mind ? What would be the effect on the 
bodi/ in the first instance ? What, then, must be the effect on the 
mind in the second ? 

A very forcible argument against this method occurred in one of 
our city schools not long since : A class, — most of whom could recite 
fluently the remarks contained in their books on latitude and longi- 
tude, — being asked at what place on the earth's surface there would 
be no latitude, replied, almost unanimously, ** At the poles." Yet 
most of the class were considered by the teacher well prepared. 
There was one exception, however, which excited my risibles to a 
painful degree. A little girl, being asked to give the definition of 
latitude, replied, ^^ Latitude is distance from the equator neither north 
or south." This definition, observe, is strictly ' correct, with the 
exception of one letter ; but the introduction of that one letter, 
unfortunately, somewhat diminishes its value. 

Taking it for granted, then, that the principles of Pestalozzi are 
correct, it is manifest that the arrangement generally adopted in the 
teaching of geography is unphilosophical and irrational. Now what 
arrangement can be found which shall not violate any principle, and 
wliich shall, the most truly, educate the child ? One, it seems to me, 
which shall proceed from the most simple subjects of physical geog- 
raphy — as being, itself, the simplest of the three branches — through 
the more extended subjects of political geography, taking up mathe- 
matical geography as it is needed. First would come mountains, 
rivers, lakes, valleys, etc. — all those subjects which may be taught 
by means of pictures, without reference to maps or globes. Next to 
these we should wish to take up the more extensive ones of oceans 
and continents. These, however, cannot be taught by pictures 
without conveying false ideas of their size, as compared with islands 
and lakes. A globe, then, is necessary ; but before using a globe, 
the child must understand why it is made of a spherical shape. Here 
comes in the subject of the form of the earth, — then continents and 
oceans, — next the political divisions of the continents ; but, to study 
these properly, the subject of their representation on maps and globes 
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must be understood, and here comes in the subject of latitude, longi- 
tude, division by circles, &c. From this point we may go on regu- 
larly with political geography. 

As to the revolution of the' earth on its axis and round the sun, 
and the consequent change from day to night, and from winter to 
summer, I would leave the consideration of those subjects until such 
time as the mind of the child should be ready to receive them with- 
out injury. This time, with the former, would be when he had 
completed his eleventh year, and with the latter, not before he had 
completed his thirteenth or fourteenth. 

To go back now to the first part of this course : How may the 
subject of the simpler physical divisions of the earth be scientifically 
taught ? Take this one, for example — a lake. We will suppose 
the lesson — in the giving of which the principle to be borne in raind 
is, "Develop the idea before giving the term " — to be in the hands 
of a teacher who endeavors in all things to make her teaching con- 
form to what study and reflection have told her is right. By showing 
a picture of a lake, she easily gets from the children that it is "a 
piece of water with land all round it." Writing this description of 
the picture on the board, she asks how the sentence may be some- 
what improved. They will probably give *' surrounded " in place of 
" all round," and if they do not give ^* body " in place of *' piece," 
the teacher herself gives it. Now they have the idea of a lake 
expressed in good language. The teacher gives the term, and one 
more item of knowledge is added to the children's stock ; — an item 
acquired, not by the exercise of memory alone, but by the exercise 
of the perceptive faculty, of their common-sense, and by calling on 
their previous information. With the other subjects she proceeds in 
a similar manner, until she arrives at the form of the earth. This 
subject, usually passed rapidly over, by requiring the children to 
commit to memory the statement contained in their book, is one, it 
seems to me, which affords an unusually good opportunity for 
strengthening the reasoning faculties. 

The children may apply knowledge gained from previous informa- 
tion, and may be led to form a correct opinion of the shape of the 
earth before any statement of the actual fact is made by the teacher. 
How ? I will endeavor to illustrate. Holding an orange before the 
class, the teacher takes a short lead-pencil, a key, or any other small 
object which may be at hand, and placing it on the side opposite the 
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class, so tbat just the point is visible over the convexity of the orange, 
asks, what part of the pencil they see. " The point," is readily 
given. Moving it farther on, she asks, '* Do you see more or less of 
it now ? " continuing in this way till the whole of the pencil becomes 
visible. Next she takes some plane surface, and placing the pencil 
upright on it, asks how much of it can be seen — " The whole," 
Moving it farther on, she repeats the question. Still, " The whole." 
*' Then why," she asks, " is it that "when I move it toward you on 
the orange, you see, first the point, gradually more and more, finally 
the whole, while on the slate you see the whole at once ? " " Because 
the orange is round and the slate is flat," will be soon obtained. She 
makes use of a few more illustrations, in each case requiring the 
children to account for the gradual appearance of the pencil. After 
firmly fixing in the minds of the children the proposition, " If we are 
on one side of a round body, and anything is moved toward us from 
the opposite side, it will come into view gradually," she develops the 
converse of the proposition by using any familiar illustration, drawing 
the idea from the children clothed in any words they may suggest. 

Now she proceeds to apply these propositions to the form of the 
earth, taking the proof of the appearance of an approaching vessel. 
After the gradual manner in which it comes into view has been 
stated, she goes back to the converse of the proposition just proved, 
asking, '* If the ship comes gradually into view, what must be the 
shape of the body over which it is moving?" ''Round." "And 
what is the body over which it is moving ? " " The earth." *' Then 
what is the shape of the earth ? " The children will be forced from 
their previous observation to reply, " Round," but not, probably, 
with a very firm conviction of the truth of what they utter. The 
teacher, without corroborating their assertion, next places a ball so 
that it will cast a shadow on the floor ; asks the shape of the shadow ; 
shows by experiment that only a round body will cast a round 
shadow. Then she tells the class that sometimes the earth gets 
between the sun and the moon, just as the ball gets between the sun 
and the floor, and asks what would then be seen, probably, on the 
moon. "A shadow." **Yes, and this shadow is round. Does 
this," she inquires, '* make you more nearly certain that you were 
correct in thinking the earth round?" The answer will be in the 
affirmative, and after allowing a few of the class to state again their 
reasons for holding such an opinion^ the teacher corroborates it. 
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ON TEACHIKO OBOOBAPHT. 



One difficulty remains, however, viz.: the hind of roondaess,— 
whether the earth be spherical or circular. To elucidate this point, 
the teacher holds a cent — or, better, some larger circular object — in 
diflferent positions, leading the children to notice and state that some- 
times the shadow cast is round and sometimes not ; then leads them 
in a similar manner, to notice and state that, in whatever position a 
ball is held, it still casts a round shadow. Next, giving the informa- 
tion that the earth always casts a round shadow, she asks which of 
these objects it might be supposed to resemble in shape. ^^The 
baU." 

Now the class have all the ideas necessary for a good definition; 
one or two well-directed questions will draw out that definition, and 
the subject .is finished. Is it not much better thus to allow the trath 
to dawn gradually on the minds of the children ; to awaken doubts 
as to the correctness of their preconceived impressions on the subject 
of the earth's figure ; by proceeding cautiously from step to step, to 
make these doubts deepen into conviction, — and then, and not till 
then, when they are awake to the subject and ready to believe, to say 
decidedly ** You are right, — the earth i« round ? " V 

Has there not been much more intellectual growth here, than can 
possibly take place in the minds of children whose firmly fixed 
opinions are suddenly met and rudely overthrown by the statement, 
on authority too high for them to doubt, " The earth is round." 
Probably, after ga2dng at it a few minutes in mute surprise, they 
mentally ejaculate, — at least, those who have been fortunate enounh 
to retain any degree of originality of thought, — " Well, I suppose it 
is, if the book says so," and forthwith proceed to prepare for the 
inevitable parrot-Uke repetition of the fact. Is not this a step, nay, 
a prodigiotis stride, towards that much-to-be-dreaded, always-to-be- 
fought-against habit of mind, taking on trust, learning by rote ? 

After the subject of the form of the earth has been taken up, the 
next in order would be Continents and Oceans. The first would be 
easily taught, by directing one or more members of the class to point 
out on the globe the two largest bodies of land entirely surrounded 
by water, represented there ; asking if there are any bodies equal to 
these in size. A negative answer being obtained, the children are 
asked for a description of what they have just observed, which will 
probably be given, after a little questioning, something in this wise: 
^ A body of land, larger than any island, entirely surrounded by 
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water.'* As they now have the idea, nothing is wanting to complete 
the lesson but the term, which is given by the teacher. 

Oceans would be taught in a similar manner, and, as with this sub- 
ject, the considerations of the natural features of land and water con- 
cludes, we are ready for the next subject in order — The Political 
Divisions of the Continents. — Massachusetts Teacher. 



QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



QUESTIOirS nSXD nr OHIOAaO.~FIB8T OBADB. GBAMMAB 
DBFABTMSITT. 



Forty minutes aUowed for exercises in Geography and History ^ and forty-Jive minutes for 
aU others except Spelling. 

ABTTHMETIC. 

[The examples may be worked out flnt on dates, and then copied on paper, if pupils prefer to do 
80 ; bat all the copying most be completed within the time specified. The solutions should be copied 
on the paper infuU^ so that the Committee may see the process as well as the answers. No books, nor 
helps of any kind, allowed on the desks, and none to be used during the Examination. All commu- 
nication to be aToided. Pupils to receive no information from teachers, or others, respecting any of 
the questions. Every pupil to write at the top of each paper his name, name of teacher, grade to 
which he belongs, and name of school. Each answer should be numbered to correspond with the 
nombez of the question. At the close of the time spedfled* every papor will be taken up, whether 
completed or not.] 

1. Express decimally 2i per cent. ; 4 per cent ; 6} per cent. ; \1\ per cent. ; h 
per cent. ; 

2. A man has a capital of (20,000. He loses 60 per cent, of His capital in wheat 
speculations, and 50 per cent, of the remainder in stock speculations. How much 
money has he left ? 

3. £000 is 25 per cent of what number P 

4. Define the terms 'At Par/ 'Above Par' and 'Below Par ;' and give an illustra- 
tion of a sale of stocks below par, 

5. Find the amount of $5,600 at interest 3 years, 6 months and 18 days, at 12 
per cent, per annum. 

6. What is the present worth of a note for $224, due two years hence, discount- 
ing at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum ? 

7. Find the compound interest of $400 for 2 years, at 7 per cent, per annum. 

8. Write a proportion, and tell which terms are means and which are extremes. 

9. Find the missing term in 72 : ( ) : : 56 : 112. 

10. How many pounds of coffee at 4 shillings per pound must be given in ex- 
change for 30 pounds of butter at 2 shillings and 6 pence per pound. 
2 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



0ILA.M1IAB. 

1. Name the properties of Nouns. 

2. Mark with appropriate abbreviations the different parts of speech in the follow- 
ing sentence : 

"Alas! John, that you should have acted so unwisely in the presence of your 
father and mother.*' 

3. Write a sentence containing a Transitive Verb in the Active Voice, and an- 
other expressing the same idea by the use of the same verb in the Passive Voice. 

4. Write a sentence containing an adjective used as a noun. 

5. Compare each of the adjectives Wise and Able, by throe different methods. 

6. Write one sentence containing a Relative Pronoun, an Adjective Pronoun, an 
Interrogative Pronoun, and a Personal Pronoun. 

7. Correct the following sentences, if they need correction : 

*• Lot every pupil attend to their lessons." 
"James, and not William, have done the wrong." 
" The chief portion of the lands is sold." 
S. Name three Irregular verbs, and g^ve their principal parts. 
9. Give the synopsis of tne Verb Write in all the tenses of the Indicative Mode 
with L 
10. " I visited the store of Jones and Smith." 

Tell by the use of the possessive case, whose store I visit-ed. 
" I have upon my table two Dictionaries— one by Worcester and one by 
Webster." 
TeU in as few words as poisible, and by use of tho possessive case, what 
Dictionaries are upon my table. 



HISTORY AND OEOORAPHT. 

Mention three of the principal events of 1775. 

Draw a map of the State in which the first blood of the Revolution was shed. 
Mention three of the principal events of 1776. 
State what you know of the battle of Trenton. 

Name the most important naval engagement of the Revolution, with its 
result. • 

6. What do you know of the surrender at Yorktown. 

Name the presidents in their order, with the length of time of service of each. 

Draw a map of the country from which Lafayette came. 

Give the boundaries of the most populous empire of Asia. 

Draw a map of the country from which slaves were imported to this country 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



previous to the prohibition of tho slave-trade. 



SPELLING. 



Recipient. Reminiscence. Analysis. Pulmonary. Synonymous. Victorious. 
Editorial. Thermometer. Appropriate. Diurnal. 



Vessas Female Colleoi, at Poughkeepsie, is now in full operation, with a Pres- 
ident, Dr. Robert H. Raymond, nine professors, with several assistants, and nearly 
400 pupils. The course of study is thorough, and after the most approved plan. 
The building is 600 feet front, with a depth of 171 feet in the centre, and 165 in the 
wings. The chapel will seat 500. There are rooms for 400 pupils, professors' roomB, 
chapel, etc. A gymnasium is in process of erection. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS^ DEPARTMENT. 



TO THB SOHOOIi OOMMITTEXS OF BHODB ISIiAin>. 

Gentlemen : — ^It is proposed to hold an Institute of Instructwn at Pa wt ticket, 
on the 10th, 11th and 12th of Octoher, 1866. The especial ohject of this meeting, is 
to afford the actual teachers of the State, an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the practical applicatum of the best known methods of every day instruction and gov- 
ernment in our common schools, as employed by our most distinguished tEtichcrfl. 
Classes will be formed, and the various exercises in the diflferent departinente of 
instruction of our public schools, will be conducted by prominent educators from 
abroad, so that aU may learn what to teach, and how best to teach it; and thus 
enabling each teacher in attendance* to carry back to his school something of practi- 
cal value, thereby facilitating his labors and increasing his usefulness. 

These conventions ase now holden in nearly all the northern and middle states. 
They enlarge the circle of the teachers acquaintance ; affording opportunity for a 
more general interchange of opinion, mutually advantageous ; establishing concert of 
action, and giving new impulse to improvement. The practical experience of tho 
best educators is freely given to all. Greater uniformity in the discipline, classi- 
fication, and general management of schools, is thereby secured* Increased zeal and 
unity of purpose, coupled with a better directed and more vigorous intellectual 
action, is the result. The benefit flows out, as well to those who are alrea-dy thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of their profession, as to those others who have but 
an imperfect appreciation of its responsibilities. 

No teacher need be deterred from attendance, from any apprehension of being sub- 
jected to a severe class drill. This will not be the case. 

The managers of this Institute earnestly request of you — gentlemen of the achool 
committees of the several towns of our state — not only that you would afford your 
teachers an opportunity to attend this gathering, but that you would urgently com- 
mend it to them as a privilege and a dutp. They hope to see every teacher in the 
state present. It is expected that the hospitalities of Pawtucket, North Providence 
and Providence, will be extended to them, and that they will be furnished with a 
free return ticket upon the several railroads. 
Remember the days— the 10th, 11th and 12th of Octhber, 1866. 
It is expected that discourses will be delivered on the evenings of the first two 
days, and that a musical entertainment will be given on the evening of the laat day. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
JPretident of the JJ. 7. Institute of Inttruction, 



I sincerely hope that the gentlemen of our School Gommittees and other friends of 
popular education, will cordially cooperate to render this meeting an incalculablo 
blessing to the public shools of our State. 

J. B. CHAPIN, 

Commisiioner of Fuhfk SchooU^ 
Pkovibence, K. September 12th, 1866. 
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EDITORIAL. 



PAIiIi SESSION OT THB HHODB ISLAND nrSTITUTrB OF HTSTBITO. 
TION, AT PAWTUCKEjT, B. I., ON WEDNNSDAT, THUBBDAY, 
AND FHIDAY, OGTOBSB lOtli, Uth, and 12tli, 1866. 



ORDER OF EXERCISES.— Wbdnesdat. 

9, A, M»-^L Devotional Exert^is^a, 

2. Addfeas of Wolcome, by Rev. Dr. Blodgett. 

3. ClaflR Exei^ise in Spelling. 

4. Glaaa Eicrcisc in Grammar and Analysis, by Professor Jewell. 
6. Class ExDFcise in Writing, by Professor Dunton, of Boston. 

2, r. M. — 1. Vocal Music, by Professor LoweU Mason, of Boston. 

2, Cla&B Exerfjise in Arithmetic. 

3, XHscusBion. 

4, History, Dr. S<jftTS. 

6. Reading, Professor Bailey, of Yale College. 
Thursday. 
9 J A. ». — 1. Devotional Eierciaefi. 

2. Vocal Muftic, Frofossor Mason. 

3. Clasfl Exercise in Uitography, Professor Jewell. 

4. DlBCtlSiiiDtL 

5. Writing, Prof* Dunton. 

6. General Esexclses, 

2, p. M. — 1. ClaftH ExerciBc in Spelling. 

2. Class Exercise in lioading. 

3. Clasjs Exercise in Arithmetic. 

4. Diat^uBsion — Shall we have a Normal School in Rhode Island ? 
&. Gymnastics. 

Fmdat. 
9, A. M.— 1» Devotional Exercises. 

2. Vocal Music, Pro feasor Mason. 

3. Grammar and Analytiis, Professor JewelL 

4. Discnasion^ — Does Rhode Island need a Truant Law ? 

5. Writingj Pro feasor Dunton. 

2 J p. M* — 1. SpcUing — ^ Class Exercise. 

2. Geography — Claas Exercise. 

3. Reading — Class Exercise. 

4. Hiatoiy, Dr. Sears. 

5. Reports from Teachers, as to the Condition of the Schools in the differ- 

ent ports of the State. 

6. Closing Addrcsaea. 

Friday Eyening. 
A Musical entertainment will be given to the members of the Listitute, conducted 
by Professor Tonrjeei of the Musical Institute, Providence. 

The Committee of Arrangements, in preparing the above programme, have con- 
sulted the wishes and interests of many teachers of the State, and hope to secure 
the attendance and attention of all the educators of Rhode Island, whether laboring 
in or out of the school-room* 
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Professor Jewell, of the State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. ; Eev. Bamas Sears, 
D. D., President of Brown University, Providence; Professor S. S. Greene, of 
Brown University; Professor Bailey, of Yale College, New Haven; Professor 
Lowell Mason, Boston ; Professor J. F. Claflin, Worcester ; Messrs. Trine & Wood, 
and Professor Touije^, Providence, with several teachers of Rhode Island, are 
expected to conduct the exercises of the Institute. 

The hospitalities of the village and town of Pawtucket are offered to all teachers 
attending, and free return tickets will be furnished over the several railroads. 

J. B. CHAPIN, 
W. A. MOWRY, 
W. A. TOLLMAN, 
P. W. TILLINGHAST, 
F. B. SNOW, 
T. B. STOCKWELL, 
T. W. BICKNELL. 

Committee of Arrangements* 



THE FAIiIf INSTITUTE. 



During the delightful days of October, U great gathering of Rhode Island teachers 
is to be held in the pleasant village of Pawtucket. Not quite as large perhaps as 
that which filled Boston last year with thousands of school teachers, officers and 
friends of education. Perhaps not quite as large as the same annual mass meeting 
of teachers at Boston may be, simultaneously with ours. But larger we hope than 
any ever before gathered in Rhode Island ; for from the programme, it promises to 
be the bat, and it is full time that the free school teachers of Rhode Island, united in 
convention to make their influence felt more powerfully for good all over the state. 
Our educational interests need a special revival, or we shall fall behind our sister 
state in these great concerns. We need to consult together as to the interests of our 
profession as teachers, or we shall lose all the vantage ground already gained. We 
need to learn the best methods of teaching, lest others and better men and women, 
come in to fill our places. We need the encouragement — who does not? — and the 
sympathy, the strength which such reflnions afford. 

We are not over urgent, when we express the desire to see every loyal teacher of 
this state at this Institute. 

A circular has already been sent to the committees of the several towns, asking 
their cooperation. If the school committee doejs not act, let the teachers act, and 
request and urge the neeessiiy of attendance. Every one can go who wiU to go. Those 
who don't will stay at home. Which of the two will be the gainers ? 

If you wish a situation to teach — Go to the Institute. 

If you wish to know how to teach and govern by the best methods — Go to the 
Institute. 

If you wish to become acquainted with the teachers of the state — Go to the Insti- 
tute. 

If you wish to secure good teachers — Go to the Institute. 

All persons expecting to take winter schools, should go to the Institute. 

AU who wish to advance the cause of £ree schools in our noble state, should attend 
this session of the Rhode Island Institute. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



THB FBNirSYIiVANIiL TBAOHEB8 VISIT THE BATTIiIS-FIELD 07 

gettysbubg, and bbad thb dedioatoby addbe8s 07 
fbbsidsht uvooiiN. 

Thb most interesting episode of the week, was the visit to the National Ceme- 
TERT| on Wednesday evening. Previous to the adjournment of the afternoon session, 
it was announced that arrangements had been made for a formal visit by the Associa- 
tion to the National Cemetery. The character of the exercises proposed was also 
announced ; and after an early tea, the members and many citizens of Gettysburg, 
who had heard of the proposed visit, betook themselves to Cemetery Hill. About 
half-past six o'clock, the assemblage of several hundred was called to order by Col. 
HcFarland, who nominated Prof. L. M. Stcever as presiding officer on the occasion. 
After the singing of the " Star Spangled Banner," by the Glee Club, Professor 
Stoever announced the reading of President Lincoln's inimitable address, by Major 
Harry T. Lee, a member of the Association. This young gentleman is a professor in 
the Pardee Scientific Course of Lafayette College, in which institution ho was 
employed as tutor at the breaking out of the war. He participated in the three 
day's battle serving on the staff of General Doubleday, and was also present at the 
consecration of the battle-ground » when the President's speech was delivered. 

Before reading the address, the Major made a few brief remarks, somewhat as follows: 

" In the presence of these graves, within sight of Gettysburg, upon this doubly 
consecrated spot, it is fitting that no word should be uttered save that which comes 
from the heart ; and it has been thought appropriate that in this solemn presence, 
we should let our martyred President speak again, as once before he spoke to an 
assembled multitude upon this crowded hillside, many of them the firiends and rela- 
tives of those who sleep around us. 

*' It would, perhaps, be proper for me to state, by way of introduction, that on the 
occasion to which reference has been made, Rev. Dr. Stockton opened the exercises 
with an impressive prayer, which was followed by the oration of Hon. Edward 
Everett. The latter, although it has aided in rendering this field famous in all civil- 
ilized lands ; although it was scholarly, masterly, exquisite ; yet it failed to touch 
the heart. It was faultless as a Greek statue, and — as cold. Then Lincoln arose, 
his face seamed and furrowed with marks of care, his eyes moist with tears, and in a 
voice tremulous with the deepest emotion, he pronounced in his simple and unaffect- 
ed manner, the speech of that memorable day. There was not a dry eye in the 
vast assemblage, and from the loud sobs that interrupted the President during some 
parts of his address, it was at times impossible to hear what he had to say." 

This finest effort of the war was then read, the clear and distinct voice of Major 
Lee breaking the stillness of the solemn hour as though he stood alone upon the 
base of the monument. We give it entire in its brevity and in its fullness, knowing 
that our readers will be glad to re-peruse it, and many of our subscribers to retain 
this copy in which it is found : 

DEDICATORY ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

" Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 
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" Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met upon a great battle-field of that, war. We are met to 
dedicate a portion of* it as the final resting-place of those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

" But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead« 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power to add 
or detract. The world will little note nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work that 
they have thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us — that from 
these honored dead, we take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotion — that we here 
highly resolve that the dead shall not have died in vain ; that the 
nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and that the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth." 

Among all the clasBio modelB which have hecome a power in moulding the senti- 
ment of the civilized world, we know of nothing better or more appropriate for the 
pnrpoae indicated then the brief address of Ab^iaham Lincoln given above. It has 
already passed into our recently published school speakers, and wiU be as familar to 
the school-boy of the future, as Webster's reply to Hayne, or his famous speech on 
Bunker HiU. President Lincoln waa in error when he remarked so beautifully, 
" The world wiU little note, nor long remember what we say here, but it will never 
forget what they did here." Uis brief address will live as long as Cemetery HiU 
endures, as long as the world shaU teU the deeds that have made Gettysburg immor- 
tal in story. 

To the teacher who may chance to read these paragraphs, we would say : Encour- 
age your pupils to commit this Address to memory — nt^ver to be forgotten. Let the 
noble sentiment which it breathes, become their life-long patriotic creed. — Fenmyl' 
vania School Journal. 

This address of President Lincoln " has been pronounced, by the British West- 
minster Beview, and by the best scholars of the world, to be the finest thing ever 
delivered on this continent." 



The Holmstead op Hbnbt Clay was sold the 12th of January, ultimo, to the 
Regents of the University of Kentucky, for $90,000. The £arm consists of 325 
acres, and is to be used for the State agricultural college. 

School Age. In Pennsyh'ania children are not admitted to the public schools, 
imder six years of age. 
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8UFERINTEiri»BNT'B QUABTBBIiT BEPOBT. 



Providence, July 12, 1866. 
lb the Seheci C^mmt^i^ ^f tM City of Providence: 

Q}zi<rLtMtL^ : — There {& nothing of especial interest to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee at the present time. The results of the examination have 
bc^n mora aatisbctory than wad expected in a short summer term. The attendance 
has been larger, particularly in the High and Grammar Schools, than in any corres- 
ponding term for years, and the usual amount of work has been accomplished. But 
Y^y few pupitj have loft except for the most urgent reasons; so that by shortening 
the term there hai been no loss in the legitimate work of the school-room. The 
several dassea having' been kept together, will be much better prepared thanm 
former years to commence th* ir duties after the vacation. Some few of the Inter- 
mediate and Primfiry Schools have made extra efforts, and are justly entitled to 
commendation ; hut most of these have not done quite as much as they would have 
done had there been no change in the length of the term. It is, however, a question 
dc^rvlng of serious consideration, whether what they will probably gain in health, 
may not more than compensate for any loss in their studies. 

It is to he regretted that there are parents who are disposed to complain of cor 
Pnblto Schools, without ever ezamininir whether the cause of their complaint is 
well founded. Some find fault because their children are forced too much and are 
cemp4^11ed to study to tho great injury of their health. There is no ground whatever 
for thia eoni plaint. It in left entirely with the parents to decide upon the amount of 
study which they wish their children to perform in schooL There is no compulsory 
force allowed an any of our schools, to compel children beyond their strength or 
against the wishes of their parents. If such cases have existed, it is because there 
liaa been no request made to have them relieved. But if parents are ambitious for 
their children to take a high rank in school, and to equal, if not to surpass their 
companions in their titu dies ^ — if they constantly urge their promotion to advanced 
classes, and then if they break down in health, in consequence, they ought not to 
charge thi,^ to the school a. There has not been a single instance that has come to 
my knowledge, of a paront requesting that his child might have less to do in school, 
that it has not been moat cheerfully granted. It would be a most unreasonable 
requeirt for any parent to make, because he wishes his child to learn short lessons, 
that other children should bo compelled to do the same. 

There are also eomplainta of an entirely opposite character. Some think that their 
children, are making too slow progress in our schools, that there is too much time 
spent in reviewing what has Leen already thoroughly learned, and that their child- 
ren fihotild pass through all <3ur grades of schools and be prepared for business in a 
much shorter timo, Whenever such cases exist, they can be remedied at once by a 
request fi-om the parentSn Provision is made in our by-laws that pupils may he pro- 
moted to a higher grade on a satisfactory examination at the beginning of each term. 
If pupila are not presented for liuch examination, is there any good cause of complaint? 

The course of instruction in our Primary Schools is two years and a half. But a 
child in good healthy and if aided at home, can easily finish the course in two years 
or less. Two years and a half are also required for a class to complete the studies of 
the Intermediate Schook ; but if parents wish their children to pass through these 
schools in a much shorter time, if they will only render them some assistance, they 
can readily do so. The progress of children dex)ends very much upon constant 
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attendance and home influence None but teachers can fully appreciate the serious 
and often irreparable loss to pupils by frequent absences. Were this subject better 
understood there would be less occasion for complaint. 

The course of study in the Grammar Schools is arranged for four years, but it can 
be finished in a much shorter time without any injury to health, if scholars are 
studious in their habits and regular in their attendance. Some have been through 
in two and a half or three years. 

The arrangements in the High School have been made expressly to meet the 
wishes of all parents. There is a full and extended course of study, and there is 
also a partial one. It is left to the opinion of the parents to decide which the child- 
ren shall pursue. There is no compidsion used whatever. It is entirely voluntary 
whether scholars take the full or }>artial course. If pupils from any notion of pride 
or ambition undertake more than they can accomplish and suffer for it, whose fault 
is it ? Must we abandon the full course of study in our High School and cease to 
award diplomas to those who honorably complete it, because there are some who are 
either indisposed or physically unable to do it ? The objections that are seriously 
made against our public schools would disappear if parents would only make them- 
selves better acquainted with its provisions in their details. 

There always has been and doubtless always will be, a race of croakers and fault- 
finders. Our schools have ever had to encounter the prejudice of ignorant and the 
obloquy of low and grovelling minds. Some seem to have no appreciation of edu- 
cation only so far as it can be weighed in scales or measured with a yard stick. 
Because some few have been successful in business and risen to afiSuence with a very 
limited knowledge, it is strenuously contended that only the means for elementary 
instruction ought to be provided. Some even go so far as to ridicule all the efforts 
of the young to cultivate the noble powers with which they are endowed. They 
seem to think that only the favored few, whom fortune or the accident of birth have 
raised to an elevated position, are entitled to a liberal and generous culture ; that 
knowledge is not, and ought not to be as free as the air we breathe and as universal 
as the sunlight that lights our dwelling, but that it is a luxury to be enjoyed only 
by those who are able to purchase it. That it is wise and even praiseworthy to pro- 
vide for the sustenance and vigorous growth of our physical organism — but that our 
higher nature with its noble powers and its immortal destiny is to be left uncared for. 

That the material for thought and the food for the growth of the immortal mind 
which is spread all around us in such exhaustless profusion, was never designed but 
for the elect portion of man, and none but such should be taught to read the book 
of Nature, so full of wisdom, truth and beauty — that none others should be allowed 
to track out the origin and history of our earth in the strata of rocks that have been 
folded together for ages — to search into the hidden forces of matter, which, accord- 
ing to fixed and immutable laws, not only bind the Universe together, but control 
the veriest atom that floats in the sunbeam ; but that the mass of our youth should 
not vex their minds with such investigations, lest they be lifted up to a higher plane 
of intelligence and should disturb the self-complacency of those who feel conscious 
of their superiority : that education should not be extended to all lest the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water should become scarce. 

But such low, narrow, short-sighted views found no favor with our Puritan fore- 
fathers, who laid the foundation for the unexampled growth and prosperity of New 
England. They, with a prophetic vision, saw what was to be the salvation of this 
Bepublic, and they provided for it. One of their first legislative acts was the estab- 
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lishment, in ereiy large township, of a free School of thb highest grade. And no 
burden was so cheerfully borne as that of maintaining the very best schools, which 
should be open to alL 

In every new settlement, the church and the school-house stood conspicuously side 
by side, like twin sisters of mercy, dispensing the richest blessings of heaven. We 
are now enjoying the rich fruits of their patriotic labor. May the time never come 
when we shall cease to venerate the memory of our fSathers or underrato the hless- 
ings they have left for us ; but let us endeavor to perpetuate to all coming time the 
only safeguards of our national existence. 

The sewing school has fully satisfied the most sanguine expectations of its Mends. 
More than two hundred girls have received instruction in sewing ; and yet not one- 
half of those who were anxious to be taught could be received. Three or four 
teachers could be most usefully employed in giving instruction to a very needy apd 
dependent class of pupils. Let any one examine the school and inquire into the 
circumstances of those attending it — many of them orphans, and some more unfor- 
tunate than orphans, without any opportunity for fitting themselves to perform thoso 
needful duties by which they may gain a decent and respectable livelihood — and 
they will no longer doubt the propriety of establishing such a school for such a class 
of pupils. 

The ladies of the "Employment Society," with untiring assiduity, are doing a 
great work in giving efficiency to this school ; and through its instrumentality arc 
dispensing their charities to hundreds of parents and children, whose claims no 
benevolent heart can disown. 

The whole number of pupils registered the past term is 6,951. The High School 
has received 337 ; the Grammar Schools, 1,966 ; the Intermediate, 4,770 ; and the 
Primary, 2,888. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL LEACH, Supt. PMie SehooU. 

[The Superintendent stated to the Committee that between five hundred and six 
hundred more pupils remain in the Grammar Schools at the close of the present 
summer term than at the close of the last] 



The Bushes Bbumion. — The long talked of rednion of the pupils of Prof. James 
Bushee of this city, was held yesterday, under favorable circumstances, and passed 
off very happily. The early life of Prof. Bushee as a teacher was spent in Bhode 
Island, and a large portion of the attendants upon the gathering were from that 
locality. They came under the escort of the American Brass Baud of Providence, 
and arrived here about nine o'clock, a. m., and forming in procession were marched 
to Mechanics Hall, which had been opened for the interesting exercises. 

Dr. S. B. Bartholomew of this city officiated as master of ceremonies, and after 
the company had spent a brief time in the hall in pleasant hand shaking, &c., his 
Honor Mayor Blake was introduced, and welcomed the party to the city. General 
Olney Arnold, of Pawtucket, responded to this address of welcome, on behalf of tlie 
pupils of Prof. Bushee. 

Prof. Bushee then addressed his old pupils at considerable length, expressing the 
pleasure and satisfaction enjoyed by all in the gathering, and recounting incidents of 
his own personal history and experience in the school room. He extended a cordial 

r>ting to all who had gathered on this festive occasion, and said that, having so 
been favored as to guide and instruct the first and second generations, he now 
only desired the privilege of performing the same office for the t^rd. 

Captain William A. .Mowry , of Providence, was next introduced, and delivered an 
exceedingly interesting and practical address on "The Dignity of the Teacher's 
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Work." The subject waft treated in reference to the nature and results of the wcfA^ 
and the characters of the men engaged in it, and advocated the New England 
system of education, claiming that her present high position in the world of letters 
and of morals, was the work of the New England teacher. 

The formal exercises closed with a poem by Hon. Wm. M. Rodman of this city, 
fonnerly mayor of Providence, which was received with many tokens of satisfSactlon 
by the audience. 

The afternoon was sx>ent by the visitors in looking about the city, visiting the 
Public Library, the Natural History Booms, Antiquarian Hall, and other places of 
interest. 

The party re-assembled at the parlors of the Bay State House in the evening, and 
did ample justice to a repast for the occasion. At the close of the feast Hon. Bene- 
dict Lapham of Warwick, R. I., was called to preside, and brief and pertinent 
speeches were made in response to sentiments by Prof. Bushee, to " the old teacher," 
Hon. Wm. M. Hodman to "the Rhode Island boys abroad," Rev. Albert Tyler to 
"the old academy," Dr. S. B. Bartholomew to "the ladies," and Capt. Wm. A. 
Mo wry to •* educational interests." The whole affair passed off pleasantly, and waa 
a flattering testimonial of the estimation in which Prof. Bushee is held by his pupils 
of the olden time. 

The American Brass Band of Providence accompanied the party from that city, 
and their excellent music, interspersed during the exercises at Mechanics Hall, ren- 
dered the affair still more pleasant. An open air concert in front of the hotel early 
in the evening, was enjoyed and appreciated by our citizens. — Worcester Spy, Aug. 31. 
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It is a piece of folly to attempt to picture the Alps in a brief letter, of which I 
do not' intend to be gfuilty. I do not myself comprehend them. My thought grasjja 
here and there a feature, but even these threaten to escape me when I pass to some 
new point or phase and seek to appreciate what I find. The magnitudes are too 
great to be taken into the mind. It is not difficult to remember some of the figures 
which are meant to represent them, but figures are mere symbols, easily mastered, — 
the reality defies both understanding and imagination, I can oiily write a few sim- 
ple words touching the more obvious and striking phenomena. 

I have alluded to the glaciers. What are they F How are they formed ? What 
is their appearance P Are they permanent or temporary products ? What are some 
of their most x>eculiar phenomena ? These are questions which I had often askod 
before I had visited them. The answers obtained from books were never quite satie- 
factory. They seemed to presuppose a degree of knowledge in the reader which I 
did not possess, and more or less of the statement appeared inconsistent with my 
primary or general notions. I cannot expect to make all clear to others at once, 
who have been puzzled as I have been. A half hour of direct inspection would do 
more to satisfy the inquiries of a careful and thoughtful observer than a volume of 
poetic description, or of scientific theories. Yet I will venture on a few plain 
statements, such as might have been serviceable to me ten years ago. 

A Glacier is simply compressed snow, which falls chiefly in the higher portions of the 
mountains, and which does not melt there because there is too little heat to dissolve 
it. When the fall of snow is very great, and the temperature low, the accumulation 
goes on more or less rapidly year after year. Its own weight gradually compresses 
and hardens it, making the lower portions solid, like ice. But a great portion of 
this snow falls upon the mountain slopes, and when the pressure has reached a cer- 
tain point, or the summer sun has loosened its hold upon the rock or earth, it slides 
off in avalanches, often carrying with it gravel, boulders, and even tearing off im- 
mense blocks of the rock which stand in its way. In fidling it naturally goes into 
the lowest^ available places, — the chasms, — especially in the deep ravines which 
frequently run from the foot of the mountain nearly to the summit. In process of 
time these ravines are filled , but the snow keeps on falling higher up the mountain^ 
coming down in avalanches, and pressing with mighty force upon the accumulated 
inass from above and behind. 
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The rosult is obyions. The pusKing in the rear overcomes the inertia and resist- 
ance, and the mass of snow is crowded down the ravine towards the base of the 
mountain. The pressure consolidates the snow till it has the consistency and the 
api)earance of ice. And so, year after year, century after century, this compressed 
snow is pushed forward. It keeps mostly to the ravine by the force of ^vitation, 
and of course, varies in breadth and in the angle of its inclination as its channel 
varies. More snow falls each year than melts ; and so the movement downward 
keeps on. The movement is slow and generally unperccptible, but it goes on surely, 
resistlessly. It encounters obstacles, but it either works around, or climbs over, or 
bears them away. As the lower end gets down nearer the valley it melts more or less 
in the summer sun. This operates to saturate the mass more or less, and when it 
friezes again in the winter it is still more like a coarse-grained ice. And- thus it 
goes on, approeushing nearer and nearer to the valley, until it has reached a climate 
sufficiently mild to molt away at the lower end as rapidly as it moves. And this is 
the simple philosophy of the formation of a gleusier, — a river of compressed snow, 
its lower portions, especially, hard like ice, having its chief source in the snows at 
the top of the mountains, and extending along the slope and ravine often nearly to 
the foot, moved slowly and irregularly downward by pressure from behind, and 
melting away at the base. 

Of the remarkable appearance and phenomena of the glacier, I have room for only 
a few words. The magnitude of some of them is overwhelming. The largest are 
from ten to twenty miles long, from two to five miles wide, and in depth, in 
certain portions, from five hundrod to a thousand feet. The surfaces are frequently 
so irregular that to climb over them is impossible. There are hills on them two 
hundred feet high ; ravines or cravases down which you look perpendicularly two 
hundred feet into the darkness ; deep basins out of wluch it would be impossible to 
climb ; huge blocks of icy snow flung about, weighing thousands of tons each. 
Sand, gravel, boulders, masses of rock twenty feet square which have been brought 
down by the avalanches on the sides of the ravine, or torn off and bom away by the 
glacier itself as it moved on, are scattered over the surface, and at certain points hide 
the glacier, and you deem yourself on land. In the warm season there are rivulets 
running here and there Over the surface ; the cascades leap and sparkle as among the 
hills in the country ; while now and then the numerous streams combine and pour 
their waters down one of the crevasses with almost the majesty of a cataract, while 
the roar of the waters which you cannot see, far down beneath your feet, appeals to 
your imagination, and taxes your powers of self control not less than does Niagara 
when you stand behind the sheet near the Canada shore. 

The rate of motion in the glacier is not uniform. Now it seems to hasten, now to 
delay. It ordinarily moves faster down the steep slopes ; slower when the bed is 
nearly level. Where resistance is less it moves with more regularity ; opposed by a 
great force, it halts to gather up its forces, tears its way onward with a crash wid 
jump. Like a stream of water,, the movement is faster in the centre where the fric- 
tion is less, than at the sides where it comes in contact with the mountain. At the 
end a stream rushes out — the accumulated waters that results from the melting snow, 
combining to form a river. 

There are caverns and grottoes here and there at the base, into which one may 
pass for a considerable distance, and find darkness at noon, a wintry temperature in 
August, a wild, weird, subduing majesty always, that fills the soul with wonder, 
awe and a kind of delicious fear. God*s wonders are about you, and it seems to be 
his voice that fills the strange solitude. 

But the glacier will not be described, and the Alps seem defying me to put their 
greatness into half a dozen pages of manuscript. I cannot brave the awful mock- 
ery, and so lay down my pen. — Rev. George T. Day, in Frovidence JPress. 



The Teacher's Encyclopedia. — ^Teachers, as a class, cannot provide themselves 
with encyclopedias, or such other books of reference as would aid them in their 
labors, but in the latebt edition of Webster's magnificent Quarto Dictionary they have 
a worthy substitute. Whenever I meet teachers in their associations or institutes, 
or in private, I earnestly present to them the great advantage they would derive £rom 
having this work near them. It will tend to make them accurate, while the defini- 
tions and illustrations wiU suggest many new ideas for elaboration among their 
pupils.— ]r. H. White, State Superintendent of Free Schools for West Virginia,. \Whedr 
ing, March 21, 1866.) 
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Aids to School Discipline, Bbautifullt Illttminated. — ^We have received from 
the Publishers a set of beautifully engraved cards, which are intended to be used by 
teachers as aids to discipline in school. Perhaps there is no one thing which has per- 
plexed the teacher so much, as to know how to secure good order in school. Whatever 
will induce pupils to be faithful to their duties in school, will be hailed with joy by every 
teacher. The failure on the part of the teacher to keep a strict account of the daily 
deportment and recitations of each pupil will be followed in all cases by loose discipline, 
and finally by an utter want of all the characteristics of a good school. Children are 
always pleased when they can give their parents any testimonials of correct deportment 
in school, and teachers should use every means in their power to encourage the children 
in being able to make good report of their school work. We are favorably impressed 
with these cards as a means of Securing so important an object in the teacher's work. 
Wc refer the teachers to an advertisement in this number, explaining the manner these 
cards may be used. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 430 Broome street, tievr York, are the 
publishers. Teachers can obtain of this firm everything they need in the school-room. 
Send for a circular of their School Furniture. Teachers wanting situations, or commit- 
tees desiring teachers will do wc II to communicate with this firm. 



PIVE NEW BOOKS. 



Tkbasu&es fbom Milton's Prose Wiutinos. 1 vol. 16mo, morocco cloth, bevelled 
boards and red edges. With fine Portrait. $2.50. 

This volume consists of selections from the most famous of Milton's prose writings,— 
The Areopagitica, Tractate on Education, Defence of the people of England, Apology for 
Smectymnuus, — besides extracts from other treatises less generally known. These selec- 
tions embrace the richest portions of those wonderful essays **in Liberty's defence, of 
which all Europe rung from side to side ;" and display Milton's vast learning, vigorous 
thought, and rare sublimity of character. 

Life and Letters of James G. Pebcital. By Julius H. *Ward. 1 vol. large 12mo, 
600 pages. Morocco clotb, bevelled boards. With Portrait. $3.00. 

A curious and interesting biography of a man of the most original character and of the 
finest poetical genius. It has been prepared with the greatest care, and its materials have 
been gathered from every accessible source of information. It delineates Percival's 
varied experiences, his few successes, his many struggles, his literary and scientific 
attainments and labors. Numerous original letters written by and to distinguished men, 
are included, and an elaborate Index is appended to the work. 

Poems ov Elizabeth Akers, (Florence Percy.) 1 vol. 32mo. Blue and Gold. 
$1.50 

The numerous admirers of ** Florence Percy," will find in this beautiful little volume a 
collection of her best and most popular poems, — **Rock me to sleep," ** Spring at the 
Capiul," ** Violet Planting," *' Among the Laurels," and others universally known and 
admired. 

Spare Hours. Second Series. By John Brown, M. D., Author of *'Bab and His 
Friends," etc. 1 vol. I6mo, $2.00. 

This series of papers, by one uf the first of living essayists, has been collected b^ the 
author expressly for this American Edition. It contains some of his most striking 
sketches, — "Pet Majorie," almost unequalled for curious and pathetic interest ; a thor- 
oughly appreciative and interesting sketch of John Leech, the distinguished humorous 
artist ; and an admirable criticism of Thackeray. 

The volume is embellished with a fine new Portrait of the Author, and several illustra- 
tions. 

RoiAL Truths. By Henry Ward Beecher. 1 vol. 16mo. With excellent new Por- 
trait. $1.75. 

A book full of those vigorous, striking, and beautiful statements and interpretations of 
facts and principles, for which Mr. Beecner is distinguished. His numerous admirers will 
find this one of his richest and most suggestive volumes. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Ticknor & Fields, 
Publishers, Boston. 
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Thb Camp, thb Battlb Fibld, akd thb Hospital; or, Ziffhtt and Shadowt of the 
Great ^bfUion. Heroic, Patriotic, Romantic, Humorous, and TrancaL Splendidly 
Illustrated with over one hundred fine Portraits and beautifiul Engravings. Ad- 
dress, New England Publishing Co., 14 Phenix Building, Boston, Mass. 
This work for genial humor, tender pathos, startling interest, and attractive beauty, 
stands peerless and alone among all its competitors. The Valiant and Brave Hearted, 
the Picturesque and Dramatic, the Witty and Marvellous, the Tender and Pathetic. 
The Boll of Fame and 8tory , Camp, Picket, Spy, Scout, Bivouac, and Siege ; Start- 
ling Surprises ; Wonderful Escapes, Famous Words and Deeds of Woman, and the 
whole Panorama of the War are here thrillingly portrayed in a masterly manner, at 
once historical and romantic, rendering it the most ample, brilliant and readable 
book that the war has called forth. This work sells itself. The people are tired of 
dry details and partisan works, and want something humorous, romantic, and start- 
ling. We have agents clearing over |200 per month. Send for circulars, and see 
our terms and proof of the above assertion. 



AMERICAN TABLET CO., 29 Brattle St., Boston, Manufacturers of Griswold^s 
Patbmt Erasable Tablets, Memorandums, &c., for Office and School use, also 
sole agents in New England for the application of Munoer's Eureka Liquid 
Slating. Henry A. Clark, H. J. Griswold, Agents; Henry A. Clark, Treasurer. 
Erasable Tablets, made in imitation of Ivory Tablets, and are put together with or 
without clasps, and name plates; some of them are beautifully ornamented with 
paintings of Flowers, Landscapes, Birds, &c., and are equal in the facility with 
which they are written upon and erased, to the best Ivory Tablets. JSrasabU 
JHary Slips, two leaves for insertion in the pocket of Diaries and Wallets. 
Erasable Memorandum Books, made in various styles for pocket use, and are inval- 
uable for merchants and clerks, also conductors on railroad and horse cars, (seven 
sizes). Erasable Tuck Memorandums^ containing four leaves of our Erasable Board, 
and pockets for letters and papers. Erasable Folio Tablets, for office and school use ; 
two leaves of our Erasable Board neatly bound in muslin ; sizes, 6-7 and 6-9. 
Erasable Leaf Tablets, are intended foi; spelling and other written exercises. Other 
goods will be ready for the market soon. In color, texture, and the facility mth 
which it is erased, this composition is superior to any ever before made, and only 
equalled by ivory itself. 'American Tablet Co., 29 Brattle St., Boston. 



JL. HAMMETT, introducing agent for Cowperthwait & Co's List op Books. 
Warren^ s New Series of Geographies, revised 1866 : Warren's Primary Greography, 
Warren's Common School Geography, Warren's Physical Greography. Greenes 
Improved Grammars : Greene's Introduction, Greene's English Grammar, Greene's 
Analysis. C'olbum*s Series of Arithmetics: The Child's Arithmetic, Colbum's Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic, Colbum's Common School Arithmetic, Colbum's Arithmetic and 
Application. Eerard*s History of the United States, LeacKs Complete Speller, Very 
low terms for first introduction. Old books taken in exchange. Potter ^ Hammond's 
System of Penmanship, Potter & Hammond's System of Book-Keeping, Potter & 
Hammond's School Pens, Potter & Hammond's Extra Fine Pens, Potter & Ham- 
mond's Commercial Pens. Warrefi^s Outline Maps, Warren's Physical Charts. 
American Educational Monthly, per annum, 9 1.60. Address, J* L. Hammett, care of 
C. G. Cooke, 37 & 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 



SCHOOL OFFICERS desiring to secure the services of a person of ample and 
successful experience, as Principal of a Grammar School or Assistant in a 
High School, can do so by addressing '*B. I. Schoolmaster," Providence, B. L 



Bobert E. Lee, late of the Confederate army, is President of Washington Col- 
lege, at Lexington, Virginia. This Institute was founded in 1778, and endowed by 
General Washington. The College of William and Mary, and the University of 
Virginia, are soon to resume operations. 

p 
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IiSaiBIiATION AGAINST TBUANTSHIF. 



The expediency and necessity of laws for the prevention of truant- 
ship, or idle absence from school, among school children, is a subject 
which is attracting the earnest attention of the teachers of the State. 
The evil sought to be removed is a very grave one : it is evfery way 
opposed to both the successful operation of the schools and the best 
interests of the community, whether present or prospective. That its 
correction is a matter of great importance, cannot be denied; but 
whether it can consistently be corrected by direct legislation, is a 
question the solution of which is attended with some difficulty. 

The chief difficulty lies in the fact that a law to prevent truantship, 
must practically be a law compelling attendance on school ; in other 
words, it must substantially force the youth of the community to 
become educated. And yet, no principle of public liberty under a 
free government would seem clearer than that a State can no more 
compel its citizens to become intelligent, than it can force them to 
become virtuous. Whether men shall grow up either fools or knaves, 
involving as that must the voluntary control of either the individual 
intellect or heart, would seem, beyond a doubt, a matter of purely 
individual freedom and responsibility. How then can the State touch 
it, and on what grounds ? 

The grounds upon which the State might justify legislative inter- 
ference in the premises can only be the following: First, a State 
must claim as a fundamental right, that of providing for its own pre- 
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serration. But it has been clearly demonstrated that, under a free 
government, no element, save public immorality, is more directly 
hostile to the well-being of the State, or more surely subversive of its 
very existence, than popular ignorance. It is only on this ground 
that it becomes competent for a State to assume a direct control of the 
education of the masses, and to provide for the institution and main- 
tenance of 'a sytem of public schools. But truantship is the incep- 
tion of adult ignorance, and, as such, is little other than a crime 
against tte required intelligence of a free commonwealth. 

Agam, in attempting to secure the just education of its citizens as 
requisite to its own safety, the State has established a system of public 
schools. To their support she has appropriated ah important part of 
the public revenue. But the right to establish this system of schools, 
and to devote so much of its revenue to their oversight and support, 
must also involve the right and the duty to do whatever else may be 
needful to secure that these schools shall not be needlessly prevented 
from effecting the desired object ; in short, that the public money 
shall not be wasted upon ineffectual and useless efforts. Truantship, 
however, is directly subversive of the best organization and operation 
of the public school. Unfaithful attendance on the part of the pupils, 
not less than incompetent or unfaithful instruction on the part of the 
teacher, is, then, practically a crime against the intention of the State. 

Finally, on more general grounds, a State may lawfully, so far as it 
can without infringing upon private freedom, provide for securing the 
peace and good order of the community. This every well-ordered 
State does in all its laws relative to disorderly places of resort, demor- 
alizing occupations, and vagrancy in general. But nothing can be 
clearer than that the streets are unsafe places of congregation for idle 
children, and that truantship is demoralizing in its tendency. Indeed, 
truantship is to a great extent incipient disorderliness and vagrancy. 
It is, then, substantially a crime against the ultimate, if not the 
present peace and good order of the community. On this, then, as 
well as the foregoing grounds, it would seem fully competent for the 
State to legislate for the prevention of the evil in question. 

How, now, may the State consistently legislate against this, and 
seek to secure a regular and faithful attendance upon the schools ? 
First, indirectly, by so restricting the possession and exercise of 
political rights among its citizens, as to make ignorance a disenabling or 
degrading element, and thus to offer a substantial premium upon a 
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jnst edncation. The parent who finds himself a sufierer from his 
own lack of education, will find in this lact alone, a strong indace- 
ment to secure, through a proper attendance upon the schools, the 
exemption of* his children from the like evils or disabilities. 

Secondly. The State, by unsparing efforts to perfect the internal 
organization and operation of the schools, may do much to render 
them so attractive to both parents and children, as to make an object 
of interest and ambition to secure the best benefits to be derived from 
them. It may thus offer a direct inducement to a regular and faith- 
ful attendance. Make the schools what they should be, and a loss of 
any of their advantages "bay come to be considered as in itself a 
deprivation, a misfortune. 

Thirdly. Inasmuch as the State is bound to secure that these 
schools shall not be impeded or . thwarted in seeking the great end 
sought in their establishment and support, there is no reason why 
truantship should not be made to work the forfeiture of the pupils' 
right to a place in the school, and to the enjoyment of its advantages. 
Let truantship be declared to be a sufficient ground of summary 
exclusion from the public school, provide that, the pupil excluded for 
this cause from one school, shall be ineh'gible for admission to any 
other under the control of the State, from the lowest to the highest, 
and there are few who would not feel themselves holden by the 
strongest considerations of self-respect and self-interest, to see to it 
that their children are punctual and steady in the matter of school 
attendance. 

Lastly. Let the presence of enrolled pupils, in the streets or places 
of public resort, during school hours, be considered and held as pre- 
sumptive vagrancy, subjecting the offender, as in other cases, to arrest 
and confinement until released upon proper examination and exculpa- 
tion, and the evil is at once attacked in its most vulnerable point. It 
is not to be believed that, under such a firm and summary oversight 
and control of the truant youth of the community, the evil in ques- 
tion could long continue to any important extent. It would become 
too thoroughly odious to be habitually indulged. 

In these ways, then, it would seem practicable and proper for the 
State to reach the evil, and in these ways only. Nor does it appear 
that there are any difficulties in the way of thus reaching it, other 
than those found in the ignorance of the people, the timidity of legis- 
lators, or the actual demoralization of the public sentiment. The 
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yeiy existence of sach difficulties, however, only goes to urge more 
imperatively the need of the more prompt attention of every intelli- 
gent educator to the subject, and the more strenuous effort to secure 
the inaguration of the required measures. ' 

p. L. J. 
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When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me 

To bid me good night and be kissed ; 
O, the little white arms encixiole 

My neck in the tender embrace ; 
O, the smiles that are halos of heaven. 

Shedding sunshine of love on my feuse. 

And when they are gone, I set dreaming 

Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 
Of love that my heart wiU remember 

While it wakes to the pulse of the past ; 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was about me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

O, liiy heart grows as weak as a woman's, 

And the fount of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear one must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 

Of the tempests of Fate blowing wild ; 
O, there's nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent face of a child. 

They are idols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of God in disguise : 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses; 

His glory still gleams in their eyes ; 
O, those truants from home and from heaven. 

They have made me more manly and mild ; 
And I know now how Jesus could likon 

The kingdom of God to a child. 
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I ask not a life for the dear ones 

All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

T6 temper the glare of the sun ; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayers would bound back to myself ; 
Ah, a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bendeijd) 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness. 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction. 

My love is the law of the school. 

' I shall leave the old house in the autumn. 

To traverse its shadows no more ; 
Ah, how I shall sigh for the dear ones 

That met me each mom 'at the door ; 
I shall miss the " good nights ** and the kisses, 

And the g^h of their innocent glee. 
The group on the g^reen, and the flowers 

That are brought every morning for me. 

I shall miss them at mom and at even — 

Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices. 

And the -tramp of their delicate feet. * 
When the lessons of life are all ended^ 

And Death says " The school is dismissed ! 
May the little ones gather around me,- 

To bid me good night and be kissed. 
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[ The following extract from an essay on oral teaching, 
read before the American Normal Association, by Edwin C. 
Hewett, is worthy the careful perusal of every teacher.— Ed.] 



I have dwelt thus long upon the importance of oral teaching, 
— which by the way, is about the only teaching; for, to read 
questions from a book and to hear the answers from a book about 
as much resembles real teaching as whitewashing a bam resem- 
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bles the painting of Angelo's frescoes. I might add to what I have 
already said that there are many things important for the pupil to 
learn in his school-days that he will not find in his school-books. I have 
no doubt that we have prescribed studies enough in our schools already ; 
but, by attending to judicious oral lessons, not only will the pupil's 
mind be waked up, the words of his book have a meaning, and his 
power to investigate for himself be developed and strengthened, 
but he will acquire a fund of knowledge supplemental to that in his 
books, and not less essential to him. 

It now only remains to make a few suggestions respecting the 
preparing and conducting of oral lessons ; and I remark, — They must 
be well considered, and carefully prepared, beforehand. Mere ram- 
bling talks are of but little value any where ; and the heurs of school 
are too few to allow any part of them to be thus wasted. Each 
exercise ought to have some definite aim, — some one or more leading 
things which it is proposed to teach ; and the steps by which the 
grand result is to be reached should be carefully arranged. Not that 
the whole conversation can well be devised beforehand, for it is 
desirable that conversation between pupils and teacher should be fall 
and free ; but the conclusions in every case can be fixed in the mind 
of the teacher, and should be cast in exact and perspicuous language, 
— words fit to be written down by the pupil and treasured in his 
memory. All that was said about words as compared to coins — and 
more, too — should be regarded now. 

Again, not only should the teacher see clearly the point he intends 
to reach, but he must take the utmost care that the point be really 
attained by the mind of the pupil ; no side questions must be allowed 
to obscure the main thought ; no apparent comprehension on the 
pupil's part must satisfy till it is known to be real. Some of you 
remember the story of the Sunday-school teacher's illustration of the 
meaning of Faith, and its result. To make the subject clear, he 
called the attention of his class to a boat floating on a neighboring 
stream, which could be seen through the window. " Boys, do you 
see that boat ? " "Yes, sir." "Can you see the bottom of it?'' 
"No, sir." "Do you know what is on the bottom of it ? " "No, 
sir." " Well, if I should tell you that a leg of mutton is on the 
bottom of that boat, would you believe it?" "Yes, sir. " "Well, 
that would be faith." On the next Sunday, wishing to review his 
instruction, the first question was, " Well, who can tell me what 
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faith is ? " Every hand was raised. " Johnny, you may tell." " A 
leg of mutton in a boat, sir," was the prompt reply. 

Besides knowing clearly what he means to do, the teacher must 
take good care not to undertake too much at onetime. Perhaps, 
— especially with a young teacher — this mistake is more likely to 
occur than almost any other. Do not forget that all of your own 
clear thoughts and ideas have taken much time in their elaboration ; 
and is it fair to suppose that the pupils can grasp the subject fully in 
much less time than you required, no matter how well you may 
present it ? 

Again, your oral lessons should follow one another logically, and 
should be progressive. I have no doubt that many a teacher, whose 
oral lessons have begun with much promise, has given them up in 
disgust, and settled down to the humdrum book-drill, much to the 
relief both of himself and pupils, simply from disregard to this point. 
In not a few schools in our cities and large towns, where oral 
lessons, or object lessons, are required by the school authorities, it is 
no strange thing to find the pupils of a comparatively high grade 
going through the same lessons as those in a grade far below them, 
and often with a Hstlessness and lack of interest that are more painful 
than the dullest memoriter recitation. 

Another frequent cause of failure lies in the fact that the pupil 
is required to do no part of the work. Certain things are told him, 
and some times told in such a way as neither to excite his interest 
nor to reach bis comprehension. If the exercise be a successful one, 
it must begin with something already familiar to the learner; each 
new thing must follow from the last, and no result must be reached 
till the pupil's mind has been put on the stretch for it ; and finally, the 
results must be clearly grouped and secured, so that they may be 
ready for use hereafter. 

The lesson, therefore, is a mutual work of both teacher and pupils ; 
and this leads me to say that there must be great sympathy between 
the two, both in feeling and thought. The teacher must not 
place himself on a high plane, and say authoritatively " Come up 
hither ;" but, descending to the pupil's own plane, he must take the 
steps with him, however often he may have trodden the same path. 
He must be ready to meet every obstacle with his pupil, guide him 
or lift him just enough to enable him to surmount it, and no more ; 
and, when the top is reached, they must share a common triumph. 
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Says an old German writer, (Wolfgang Ratich,) "The pupil should 
not be frightened at his teacher, but should hold him in love and 
reverence ;" and what can foster such a state of feeling better than 
the sharing of common labors and common victories ? 

Again, nothing is more important than that oral exercises, ^r their 
results at least, should be reviewed and repeated, if necessary. The 
necessity will surely arise, oftener than the most patient teacher 
could wish. Says the same old writer, "Every thing should be 
repeated. It is incredible, what may be accomplished by the ireqaent 
repetition of one thing." As I have already hinted, repetition may 
be abused : the pupil should not be allowed to be careless, knowing 
that repetition will make up for lack of attention. But, at best, 
repetition, frequent and thorough, be will often necessary. Wesley's 
mother was asked, " How can you have patience to tell that child 
the same thing twenty times?" "Because, if I should stop at the 
nineteenth, I should lose all my labor," said the wise and noble 
woman. I guess — beiiig a Yankee — that fully half of our oral 
lessons whether they be talks to children, object lessons, scientific 
lectures in academies, or courses of lectures in professional schools 
and universities, are lost to the hearers, merely from the lack of 
review and repetition. My old teacher used to say that he thought 
school lectures would usually benefit the pupils about as much if 
they were printed, and a decoction of the leaves administered as 
a drink. 

Once more : Oral lessons, especially with pupils of some age, must 
not be substituted for good, thorough work with books. The pupil's 
intellect, like his body, will grow only in consequence of his own 
efforts ; although there are those who seem to think that it is the 
teacher's oflSce to do the pupil's labor for him. His intellect will 
gro^ by such a process about as much as his body will grow fix)ni 
the influence of his teacher's food and exercise. Books are the 
storehouse of the world's knowledge ; and it is one purpose of 
school-learning to become acquainted with them, and to learn how to 
use them. True, they niay be abused ; but they cannot be discarded 
by any one who seeks either strength of mind or a store of knowl- 
edge ; and our oral teaching should help in the use of bpoks, butbj 
no means should be suffered to usurp their place. 

Finally, the good teacher is the most essential thing in order to 
successful teaching. He teaches by his example, by his spirit, by 
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his presence, as much as by his direct efforts. His pupils regard 
him — and it is fortunate they do; if he be a true teacher — as 
Shenstone says of his schoolmistress, — 

" They in gaping wonderment aboimd, 
And think, no doubt, ^he been the greatest wight on ground." 

He must be a man of large heart, — of ready sympathy, — of gener- 
ous culture, — interested in hts business, — with a true regard and respect 
for children and for his work, — acquainted with good systems of 
instruction, but a slave to no system. He must be a man fertile in 
resources : you will remember the admirable example given by Mr. 
Page, respecting the explanation of the technical word ^^ media" to a 
class in Natural Philosophy. The good teacher is above, and 
beyond, all systems of instruction, however good,' Fine and 
commodious houses, extensive and convenient apparatus, large endow- 
ments, good systems, are all well ; but none of these, nor all combined, 
can make a good school, whether we call it a common school, or a 
university ; while any, or all, of these may be wanting, and yet the 
school be a great success, if only the good teacher be present. 

In these days, when we are making such astonishing material 
progress, — these days of railroads, steamboats, needle guns, sulky 
plows, and patent reapers, — these days, when we read in the morn- 
ing papers the London news of yesterday, — the idea seems to 
prevail that a railroad into the domain of knowledge has been inven- 
ted, or is about to be invented ; that some grand system of teaching 
this, that and the other science may be devised,, on which we have 
simply *to tak^ a passage, and we shall arrive at our destination by 
lightning express. And so we find teachers discussing the best method 
of teaching Geography, Arithmetic, etc., — as though such a thing 
could be found I I think I know something of the principles under- 
lying any good teaching of Geography, for instance,-*, and I think I 
know some gQod methods of doing it ; but that the beat method has 
been discovejBed by my myself or any one else, or that it ever will be 
discovered, I do not believe. "There is no royal road to Geometry," 
even in this "Nineteenth Century;" neither have I heard, nor do I 
expect to hear, of a royal road, or a railroad, to any branch of human 
knowledge. . 

Just now, I believe, the favorite hobby is that of Object Lessons ; 
and we have swarms of books— 73ome good, some bad, and more indif" 

2 
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ferent — setting forth the wonderful "new system," — as though 
learning by objects in stead of by description were a new thing. 
Why, the Great Teacher himself taught by this system, eighteen 
hundred years ago. What was it but an Object Lesson, when he 
taught his hearers to yield obedience both to human and divine gov- 
ernments, by the use pf the penny ? Object teaching is the substruc- 
ture of all Bacon's Philosophy. The German writer from whom 
I have already quoted says "Oral instruction in this study [Geometry] 
would be of little use, if the teacher should not display before his 
scholars some actual body, or drawing on the blackboard, an obtuse 
or acute angle, a circle, etc." This was the idea of Comenius, as 
may be drawn from the quotations already cited. It is said of him 
" He desired that the beginning of teaching should always be made 
by means of dealing with natural things." He says " Our children 
grow weary of their books, because they are overfilled with things 
which have to be explained by the help of words, — things which 
the boys have never seen, and of whcih the teachers know 
nothing." Things^ not tvorda^ is the grand central truth of 
Pestalozzi's writings ; and it argues nothing against its soundness that 
he so sadly disregarded his own precept in his actual practice. It 
may be that there is a new awakening to this old truth ; and it is 
fortunate that it is so, if we do not " run the thing into the ground,' 
to use a slang phrase, — for which pardon me. 

Many seem to think that it is the chief business of normal schools to 
furnish their pupils with these " best methods," — these new and 
wonderful system8,-T- which they may go forth and use in their schools 
with as much ease and satisfaction as the vagrant Italian turns out the 
most difficult music on his barrel-organ. There are good methods 
and systems, and there are bad ones. The schools need the good 
ones, and the normal schools should furnish some of them to their 
pupils. But the great need is not 'systems, but teachers ; and the 
great business of the normal schools is to furnish teachers, not 
systems nor methods, — teachers of large hearts, thorough culture, 
fertility of resource, earnestness of purpose, devoted to their work, to 
whom it shall be no drudgery nor a grim joke, but a 

" Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot." 
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One who KeepB School, has need of a certain power to influence 
or govern children in masses. The school becomes a small troop to 
be drilled — put through the evolutions proper to school. In such a 
school the administration of government is the chief care, and good 
order the crowning success. 

One who Sears Recitations, has need of fresh and famiUar* know- 
ledge, that he may detect errors if the scholars make any. He 
should be accurate, watchful, impartial. His duties are to notice 
whether scholars recite well or ill, and note the fact. For such a 
labor, knowledge of the book is the chief care, and a truly kept roll- 
book the principal result. 

One who leaches, has need of a certain tact, which is in fact but 
a short name for compliance with the nature and necessities of a 
growing scholar. The School-keeper works with a clear notion of 
how a school ought to seem. The Recitation-hearer works with a 
clear notion of what the book says. The Teacher works, steadily 
conforming to the nature and growing wants of the scholar. 

Of these three gifts, the last is the most rare, and yet the most 
worthy of culture. There are .many thousands who can and do keep 
school, and hear recitations, yet never teach. The scholar owes them 
nothing except bench-room and quiet. Whatever else has been 
gained has been like the growth of beans and corn in a well fenced, 
well dug garden, entirely independent of the gardener. In teaching, 
as in husbandry, scientific conformity to the nature of the crop we 
wish to raise, is the want. 

As tending toward this end, the following paragraphs may have 
value : 

I. Teaching must advance from the sensuous to the supersens- 
uous — from the physical to the metaphysical — from the concrete to 
the abstract — from the particular to the general. 

Although these words seem pedantic, yet their sentiment, is simple, 
and the application of it daily. Many a book begins with definitions, 
which any true teacher knows can not be understood until the book 
is mastered. Arithmetics talk of "unit," ''unity," "ratio," "ten- 
fold," and many more such abstract words, long before the learner 
can profit by them. Longitude, latitude, circumference, &c., &., 
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are taught and recited in geography, prematurely. While " active 
voice," " passive voice," *• relation of words," and other grammati- 
cal technics, are often recited' by help of memory only, whereas they 
should be understood, reasoned out, not (pmembered. 

It is, then, the incessant effort of a teacher to translate the meta- 
physical into the physical, and take to pieces cloudy generals, till the 
particulars glitter distinctly. Again and again the teacher has need 
to do this, until by and by the scholar grows up and becomes able to 
grasp a«generialization and conceive of a metaphysical truth. 

II. Information, which is, in its nature, arbitrary, independent, 
disconnected, should be so taught. Pour it in, no matter how — 
line upon line — get it in. But information which is dependent,, 
and deducible or closely connected with other truth already learned, 
should be taught in and by help of its connections. Thus, in Arith- 
metic, counting is arbitrary, mere memory. Notation is arbitrary. 
There may be some connection between the decimal notation and the 
fingers ; though it is not well ascertained that we use ten as the ratio 
of numeral orders, because suggested by the fingers and thumbs, ten 
in number. But the moment we touch addition, we have steps to 
teach, which are not arbitrary. We assort the addenda, and arrange 
them so that units stand under units, because ; and every teacher 
teaches the cause. We begin to add the lowest order first, because. 
And thus onward, throughout the mathematical course, the because 
must not be memorized. They belong to reason, not memory. 

In geography, history, English grammar — indeed, in every study 
which can be taken up in school — the teacher will take pains to dis- 
cern between arbitrary and dependent truths ; between facts, that 
appeal to memory only, and other truths, to learn which taxes other 
powers of mind. 

III. . The interest and the advancement of the scholar should be 
ever the paramount consideration. In nearly all large schools this 
self-evident proposition is forgotten. The good report and prosperity 
of the school are often sought at the sacrifice of the scholar's true 
interests. In a regular army the individual soldier is disregaided, for 
the aim and intention* is that they learn to act and move as one resist- 
less mass. But a school is not to be permanent like an army. The 
school prepares its scholars for separation ; going off one by one. In 
all their life they will never be arranged in classes again, or drilled by 
school drilling. Hence, no teacher will allow himself to spend time 
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and strength upon perfecting a faultless school. For instance : In 
unison exercises of reading, it often happens that every member of 
the class will read intelligently and intelligibly, before the class has 
learned to read together <m one voice. In such a case a teacher stops, 
and spends no time on perfecting a class exercise. Or, again : The 
appearance of a Is^rge school is astonishingly satisfactory, if it be very 
still. Visitors praise the quiet school. But teachers know that folded 
arms compress the lungs, and tip-toe steps are very awkward, and 
quiet idleness is stupid. A teacher will never sacrifice scholars for 
the sake of hearing his school praised. 

Or, again : Examinations and public exhibitions redound very 
much to the credit of a school. They catch the eye and ear of a 
foolish, careless public. But every teacher knows their cost. They 
cost much more than they come to, if the welfare of the scholar be 
the paramount consideration. 

The teacher will be on guard, lest *at any time the welfare of 
scholars be eclipsed, or pass out of pind, by reason of the mistaken 
desire to achieve a great prosperity for the schooL When teachers 
begin to pride themeselvas upon the school j it is as when religionists 
exult in the church. The object of a church is to make men good 
and pious ; but a church can become very great, and rich, and . 
fiunous, and yet not help men to be pious at all. So, too, it very 
often happens that a school becomes famous, and makes the teacher 
famous, by its showy examinations, exhibitions, and yet it does not 
help the scholars at all. The scholars help it. They benefit the 
teacher more than he does them. This should not be. The welfare 
and progress of the scholars should be ever paramount in the plans 
of teachers and trustees. 

IV. The benefit which a scholar gains from a study at school is 
of two kinds : 1. The discipline and strength of mind, which any 
study gives ; and, 2. The va^luable preparation for life arid labor. 
Thus many scholars study algebra at school ; but it gives them no 
preparation for life or labor. No one uses algebraic notation in any 
of the labors of common life. The profit of algebra is entirely of 
the first class, and not at all of the last. Not so as to geometry. 
Scarcely a day can pass that does not call upon us to exercise our eye 
and mind upon lines and shapes ; and any scholar who has under- 
stood elemental geometry, gains not discipline merely, but numerous 
handy arts of constant value. Hence, geometry is worth more as a 
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school study than algebra. And, in general, this is a good principle 
to observe in selecting studies for a school or a single student, viz. : 

Of two studies, or of two ways of teaching the same study, that 
one is preferable which benefits the scholar How and hereafter both* 
Thus chopping wood is better exercise than swinging dumb-bells» 
because there is exercise and useful work when we chop, but exercise 
only when we swing the iron dumb-bells. Teaching to write in a 
copy-book does good, but teaching to write on letter sheets does more 
good. Teaching to spell by the ear and tongue does good, but 
teaching the eye and hand does more good. Teaching to read Latin 
does good, but teaching German does more good. Teaching astron- 
omy does good, but familiar chemistry does more good. Teaching a 
class to " do the sums " in an arithmetic does good, but to teach them 
to measure houses, bams, lots, corn-bins, wood-piles and lumber ; to 
write notes, drafts, bonds, &c. ; to invent the problems which they 
must solve, does more good. 

In all these cases these reason is the same. It is always best " to kill 
two birds with one stone," if it can be done. A good teacher will 
be anxious to make lall the habits of the school-room desirable also, as 
beginnings of life-long habits — all the studies and occupations of the 
scholars profitable, not merely to rank in school, but also to station in 
life. A practical teacher seeks to equip practical scholars. 

V. All the help which a teacher gives to learners, is designed to 
enable the learners to get along without help. Every good teacher 
is making haste to make his scholars self-teachers. Hence, for the 
scholars' sake, the teacher will study to make the school as nearly 
automatic as possible. 

In reciting lessons, the teacher should not talk. The system of 
question and answer is not a good one. Scholars are not to be 
pumped, but rather are to become fountains, able to tell what they 
know; A teacher should devise modes of recitation which shall 
require the reciters to do all the talking. Scholars tend toward 
undue respect for the authority of the book or teacher — undue, 
because it is blind, unthinking. Children cipher to get answers, and 
the work is right or wrong (they say) because it gets the answer, or 
the contrary. This is a vicious habit. The answer must be judged 
by the work, not the work by the answer! And thousands of 
accurate cipherers in school, find themselves all uncertain when out 
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of school, because they have learned no sucli tiling as reliance upon 
i^'ell proved work. 

In English grammar, in like manner, the rules of syntax are made 
to conform to language, not langnage to conform to rules, " The horse 
fum.^' " Huns " agrees with horse in niunber and person, not 
because *Werbs must agree," &c, ; but '^rwna" agrees with horse 
in number and person, rule or no rule. We see it does. The scholar 
TDUst see it first and hear of the general rule, thus illustrated? 
afterward. 

In morals and school discipline, the teacher is even more solicitous 
to set the scliolar free and upnVht. The mere will of a teacher 
should not be the law of a school. It is often necessary to assert 
positive authority and insist upon strict unquestioning obedience. 
Bat this should be only in emergency- Like martial law, when a 
city is mob-ruled, it should not be the permanent law of a prosperous 
society. The teacher when appealed to, to decide questions -of right 
or settle disputes between scholars, should do it by questions^ aiming 
to leach them to settle their own spats. Or when disorder, or deeper 
wrong is found in school, it is better to spend a month in slowly 
teaching the scholars to disown it, than to cast it out in a half day by 
force of the teacher's will. 

All judicious help looks toward a time when help shall not be 
needed- A good teacher teaches hopefully, and rejoices when the 
scholar needs no teaching more- 

The foregoing paragraphs are but hints toward skillful teaching. 
— Mew York Teacher. * 



Best Book for Evehtbodt.— The new illustrated edition of 
Webster's Dictionary, containing three thousand engravings, is the 
best book for everyhody that the press has produced in the present cen- 
tury, and should be regarded as indispensable to the well-regulated 
home, reading-room, library, and place of business. — San Francisco 
Golden JJra. 



Why does the eye resemble a school-master in the act of flogging ? 
It has a pupil under the lash. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



BXAMIHATION QUOSTIONB USED IST OHIOAaO. 

The examinations for admission^to the High School took place June 26th, 1866. 
The numher of candidates was 273 ; numher admitted, 195. The questionji for tlu) 
examination are here presented. 

ABITHMETIC. 

1. What number is that to which if you add i of I of itself the sum will be 42 ? 

2. A. can do a piece of work in 4 days ; B. can do it in 6 days ; cuid C. can do it 
in 5 days. In what time will A. B. and C, working together, do the work ? 

3. A garden walk is 60 feet long by 3 feet wide ; how many bricks, eagh 8 inches 
long by 4 inches wide, will be required to cover the walk ? 

4. A man invests (3675 in railroad stocks, and finds upon examination that his 
railroad property is just 30 per cent, of his whole property. What is his whole prop- 
erty ? 

5. Explain the method of finding the difference in time between two places, when 
the longitude of both places is known. 

6. Extract the square root of 306.25. 

7. Four men hire a house for (5600. A. uses 12 rooms ; B. uses 8 rooms ; C and 
D. use each 4 rooms. What should each pay as his share of the rent ? 

8. Find the difference between the true discount and the simple interest upon 
$3600 for two years and six months, at 8 per cent. per. annum. 

9. If 30 men consume 500 dollars' worth of food in six months, how many dol- 
lars' worth of food will suffice for 20 men for 36 days, reckoning 30 days as a month ? 

10. A man bought 1000 bushels of wheat for (1250. He finds 15 per cent, of the 
wheat worthless. How must he sell the remainder per bushel, so as to gain 20 per 
cent, upon the cost ? 

OBAXMAB. 

1. Give all the principal parts of the verbs of which the following are parts : Was, 
Gone, Fought, Decide, Talked. 

2. Parse all the irregular verba in the foUowioe sentence : " The men fought well, 
but they were unable to endure the fatigue of long marches.'* 

3. Parse all the relative pronouns in the following sentence : " That man, who fails 
while attempting to do right, is more to be respected than he who succeeds in doing 
what is wrong." 

4. Correct the following sentences, if they need correction, and give reasons for 
correcting : — 

1. Between you and I, this must be kept*secret. 

2. You, and not I, am to blame. 

3. The larger part of the coins was destroyed. , 

5. Name and define the properties of pronouns. 

6. Analyze the following sentence : 

" The dipping paddle echoes tax 
And flashes in the moonlight gleam." 
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7. Define— sabject-noininative, predicate-Yerb, ample Bubject, compound pzedi- 
cate. 

8. Conjugate the yerb aleep through the present and the past tenses of the indjca- 
tiTe mood. 

9. Define the difference between a transitive and an intransitive verb. 

10. Give a sentence that shall contain an adjective irregularly compared ; also, 
a sentence containing an adverb which is compared. 



1. State what you you know of Ferdinand De Soto. 

2. Name four prominent discoveries, with date of first voyage of each. 

3. Causes that led to the American Revolution. 

4. Place and date of the first and of the last battle of the Eevolution. 

5. State what you know of Arnold and Andr^. 

6. Three principal battles of the war of 1812, with some particulars of each. 

7. Causes of the war with Mexico ; who were the principal United States Officers 
in command during that war, and at what battles did they distinguish themselves P 

8. What FrenchmeiArenderod the United Colonies great aid during the Eevolu- 
tion, and what do you know of them F 

9. When was the first Presidential election held« and how many and what States 
participated in this election P 

10. How many and what Presidents have been re-elected for a second term P 



OEOO&AFHT. 

Name and bound the Zones. 

Name and bound the State next north of the one in which you reside. 
Bound Hindostan. 

Name and locate the capitals of the four most populous States of the United 
States. 
6. Boimd the Desert of Sahara, or the Great Desert. 

Name the natural productions of Illinois, and of North Carolina. 

Name .three prominent Mountain Chains of Asia. 

Name and describe three of the largest rivers of £uro})e. 

Why are there no large rivers upon the west coast of South America. 

Name and locate three large groups of Islands. — lUinois Teacher. 



1. 
L 
3. 
4. 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



George I^eabodt's Gift to Yale College. — The New Haven Palladium of 
October 22d^ announced a munificent donation by George Peabody, to Yale College, 
the particulars of which are as follows : 

" The Trustees consist of Prof.sTames D. Dana, Hon. James Dixon, Hon. Eobert C. 
Winthrop, Prof . Benj. Silliman, Prof. George J. Bush, Prof. O. C. March and George 
P. Wetmore, Esq. ; one hundred thousand dollars to be imniediately expended in 
erecting a building to be used as a Museum of Natural History : twentv thousand 
dollars to be invested until it accumulates to one hundred thousand dollars, which 
sum is to be used in completing the Museum years hence ; thirty thousand to be 
devoted to the care of the Museum and an increase of collections ; three-sevenths of the 
amount being devoted to Zoology, three-sevenths to Geology, one-seventh Mineralogy. 
No more than four members of the Board of Trustees shall ever be members of the 
College Faculty ; the Governor of Connecticut to fill the next vacancy in the Board, 
and continue forever afterward a member ex-officio. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



BHODB ISLAND UTBTITtrTB OF INSTBUOTION. 

Pawtucket, Oct. 10, 1866. 

The Hhode Island Instituto of Instruction assembled in the Lecture Boom of the 
M. E. Churchy at half-past ten o'clock, A. M. The exercises ot the Institute were 
opened hy the singing, under the direction of Mr. William E. Tolman, of the hymn, 
" Joy to the world, the Lord is come." 

Devotional exercises were then conducted hy Revs. Messrs. Church and Horton. 

Bev. Dr. Blodgett, having been unexpectedly called away, the address of welcome 
was given by Rev. Mr. Church, of Pawtucket. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. T. W. Bicknell, of Barrington, replied to the 
address of welcome in a few well chosen remarks, in the coujpe of which he referred 
to the Institute held here four years ago, as one of superior interest, and expressed 
the hope that the one now commenced might be an equally interesting and profita- 
ble gathering of the teachers of the State. Rhode Island should take the lead of the 
Union in educational affairs, and, to aid in this work, the Normal School must be re- 
suirected and' the teacher » were the ones to do it. A truant law, the necessity thereof, 
and the means of obtaining one, were also spoken of. 

On motion of Dr. Chapin, Mr. P. E. Tillinghast, of Pawtucket, was elected Sec- 
retary pro tem. 

At eleven o'clock. Dr. Lowell Mason g^ve a very interesting and practical lecture 
upon the best methods of teaching the art of Vocal Music. He illustrated, in par- 
ticular, the fact that teUing a thing merely, is not teaching it. 

Dr. Mason was followed, at twelve o'clock, by Prof. F. S. Jewell, of the State 
Normal School, Albany, N. Y., who gave a class exercise in spelling, illustrating in 
a very happy manner^ the best methods of teaching this very important, but too 
much neglected branch of education* 

The great utility of the system set forth by the Professor, resulted from the &ct 
that it was based on a close analyticcd of the principles on which a child's mind ope- 
rates while conning its spelling lesson. 

Dr. Chapin closed the exercises of the morning with a few earnest and pertinent 
remarks on the lectures delivered. 

Adjourned to two and a half o'clock, P. M. 

Wednesday Aftebnoon. 

The Institute was called to order by the President and the roll called by the Sec- 
retary pro tem, a very largo number of teachers answering to their names. 

The first exercise of the afternoon was a class exercise on the subject of "Writing, 
by Mr. Bowler, who represented Prof. Dunton, of Boston. He was listened to with 
much interest. 

At three o'clock, Mr. J. F. Claflin, Principal of the High School, Worcester, gave 
an exercise in Arithmetic. A volunteer class of some fifteen or twenty was formed 
with whom he discussed in a very thorough manner, the subject of Compound Num- 
bers. The exercise was preeminently a spirited and wide awake one. 
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ki three and a half o'clock, Prof. Jew<tll g&ve n colloqtiial lectxiTs tm. the sul^ject of 
GranuDAf and Analyfiis, The object nimcd at was to unfold tho simplest, and hence 
tht5 hest ws^j of temchinff the art of tf«r'N^ the EiiglUh lajiguage correctly, and raroly 
doefl a lecturer auc^^ifKl better m fulfilling^ hia promiaea than did Pro£ Jewell 

The hotiTj half- past four, had arrived for the leotura by Prtisident SoarSj of 
Brown Univergity, who now proceod<5d to Gpeak of truo usea of History , and the 
best methoda of its fftudy by teachers, as well for their own perHonal growth and 
caltTsre, aa for pmetical uie. Tho cIobg nttuntion boutowcd by tho large audience, 
testified their appiociation of the value of the lecture* 

At the close of the lecture tho Institute adjotirnod to Thursday morning, at a quar- 
ter paat nino o^olock. 

Thuhbuay Honyt^^o, Oct. H. 

Tho Infititute areembled at a quarter past nine o^clock^ tho l^iesident, T. W, ' 
Eicknt^ll, in the chair. Devotional oierciHoa wore conducted by Bev. C. H. iSpaulding, 
of tho Second Baptitt Church of this place j tho einging being led by Dr. Maaou* 

The Secretary's report Tvaa read and approved- 

Dr* Maaon, at half-past nino, gave the opening exercise on Vocal Music » dwoliing 
particularly on the subject of Khythin, 

At ten o'clock, Mr. J. F* Claflin road a paper on Declamation, Mr. C, spoke of 
the value of the art of public speaking and then of the character and us© of Bomo of 
the elements that make up tho perfect orator, closing with hmts of tho best maiiuer of 
developing the same. 

Mr* Clallin was foLLowed, at eleven o'clock^ by Prof JeweE, on the subject of Geo- 
graphy* This was a close eierciae, conducted with great skill and vivacity, afford- 
ing a fine model for tho^ who fail occusioimlltj to interest their pupils. 

The following gentleman woro appointed a Committee on Roaolutions, viz. : W. A. , 
Howry, of Providence, J. W. E. Marsh, of Newport, I, F. Cudy, of Warren, J. H* 
Tflfft, of South Kingstown, sjid J* T, Qorton, of Woat Greenwich. 

Adjourned to two o* clock, P. M» 



AFTBUNOOET SESSION. 

The session of the afternoon was called to order by the Freedentj when it waa 
found that the attendance of teachers had largely increased. The eiBrcises were 
opened with a short Hinging extrriae under tho liireetion of Mr. P. E. Tillinghaat. 

At two and a half o'clock, Mr. Eowler gave a second class exercise on Writing, 
carrying forward and developing the system expounded yesterday* 

Mr. G. H. Bigelow, of Framingbam, Maau., followed at three o'clock with an ejtT- 
orciae on Reading, The Mpecial points treated were those of articulation and pro- 
nunciation. 

At tho cloB» of tho exercise on reading, Mr, Bigelow gave a short exercifio on Frao* 
tionb, giving the clearest and most satisiactory methods of teaching this much abused 
but vtduBblc and intt^restlng branch of mathemathies. 

The Institute here took a recess of five minutes* 

At four o'clock, Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown Uiyversity, delivered a lecture on 
Geometry. The speaker gave a clear and methodical exposition of the pTiueipIes 
of the science, togethor with the true analytic method of teaching the sam& 

Adjourned to eight o'clock, P. M, 
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XTBMXIfO SXmiOK. 

A large audience aasembled in the ehnrcli to listen to Dr. Charles Jewett, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., on the subject of temperance. The Doctor opened his lecture with 
the query, " Shall king alcohol rule?" and then proceeded to show why he should 
n§i, and how teachera especially, were enabled to render good service in the war. 

Adjourned to Friday at nine o'clock, A. M. 

Fbidat Ho&niko, Oct. 12. 

The Institute assembled punctually at nine o'clock, with the President in th9 
chair. Devotional exercises were conducted by Bev. G. H. Miner, of Central FsUb* 
The singing was led by Dr. Mason. 

The Secretary's report was read and adopted. 

At nine and a quarter o'clock. Dr. Mason gave a lecture upon Music, its principles, 
its uses, and the proper method of teaching it. The lecture was succeeded by a class 
exercise in which were brought out and explained some of the elementary principles. 

Mr. Bigelow, at ten o'clock, took the Institute in charge for a lesson in Notation, 
which was received with much favor. 

At eleven o'clock. Dr. Trine, of Providence, read an essay on Health, its laws, the 
importance of preserving it, and the proper means therefor. He followed the lecture 
with a laige variety of exercises in light gymnastics, and also those with dumb bells, 
rods and rings. 

Adjourned to two o'clock, P. M. 

APTXBNOON SBSSION. 

The Institute was called to order by the President, when Prof. Jewell called the 
attention of the Institute to the subject of Grammar and Amdysis, carrying forward 
and extending more fully the system and methods taken up yesterday. The exer- 
cise was one of marked value for the logical accuteness with which the analysis was 
conducted, as well as for the graphic illustration of the subject, both oral and by dia- 
gram. 

A short intermission here took place, when Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale CoU^e, 
gave a familiar lecture on the subject of Elocution. After a few general remarks on 
the nature, value and uses of Elocution, the speaker said that we must follow, in our 
work of teaching this branch, something of the splendid system of anailyRis urged 
liy Prof. Jewell, if we would succeed. Of course we cannot express what we do not 
fsel or appreciate. We must understand what the ideas are which we attempt to 
express orally, otherwise we cannot tell how to distribute the lights and shades 
of vocal expression. Hence our emotional nature must be developed, our imagina- 
tions quickened and our tastes corrected. 

Several of the more important faults in elocution which are commonly found in all 
school rooms, were here mentioned, and some general rules given fdr their correc- 
tion. It was necessary first of all to know what elocution was, and he defined it to 
be the vocal expression of ideas with the speaking tones, instead of the singing. In- 
deed most of our poor speaking grows out of the fact that the words are aufuji instead 
of spoken. The Professor closed a very interesting and profitable lecture of an hour 
and a half, with a recitation of " The Main Truck, or a Leap for Life," which was 
delivered with admirable efiect. 

The committee on resolutions, through William A. Mowry, chairman, reported 
the following preambles and resolutions. They were seconded by Profl Greene, in 
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a few earnest and well choaen remarks, and after short, but spirited and effectire 
speeelies by Prof. Jewell, Dr. Chapin and Mr. Mowry, they were mumimonalY adop- 
ted by a standing vote : 

Whereas, Important improvements have been made and are making in the great 
science of instruction and the entire art of teaching, and rapid changes, are oceuzring 
in all parts of our common country relating to subjects and methods of instruction, 
classification, discipline and other kindred school matters ; and 

Where&s, It has been found absolutely necessary that professional schools should be 
maintained to sustain each of the important professions ; that the bar cannot dispense 
with law schools ; the pulpit cannot sustain itself without Theological Seminaries ; 
the improvements in medicine could not be made generally available without medical 
schools, where men of the highest ability and power shall impart instruction to those 
who shall use it, or again impart it to others ; and 

Whereas, It is painfully apparent that with all the excellencies in the system and 
the present condition of our schools, our State is manifestly suffering from the lack 
of professional instruction for teachers, and that it will be impossible. to keep pace 
with the improvements and advancement made by other States, without such instruc- 
tion for teachers ; therefore 

Resoivedt That the teachers of Khode Island, in convention assembled, prol^bly in 
larger numbers than in any previous assembly, desire to express their decided 
conviction that the highest interests of the State imperatively demand the re-estab- 
lishment of a State Normal School and their earnest desire that the Greneral 
Assembly, at their next session, take measures to estabbsh on a permanent and liberal 
basis a State Normal School, and place it under the care of the most competent and 
able teachers. 

And, whereas, the last eight years have demonstrated that to sustain Institutes for 
Instruction through the State is too great a burden to be borne by this association ; 
that the expense of properly eondnctang them is beyond its means ; that the draft 
upon the time of a few teachers to sustain them is unreasonable ; that a higher type 
of instruction is needed by the teachers, and that it is properly the duty of the 
State to famish this instruction ; therefore 

Betolved, That while we as teachers are desirous of doing all possible to elevate the 
professon, we yet feel constrained to petition the Hon. General Assembly to authorize 
the School Commissioner to hold two Normal Institutes of one week each, the one in 
the autumn and the other in the spring of each year, and that an appropriation be 
made sufficient to defray the expenses of the same. 

Mr. Mowry, for the Committee on Resolutions, further reported the following 
resolution which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are specially due to the local committee 
of aiiangements, Messrs. Alvin C. Robbins, W. E. Tolman and P. E. Tillinghast, for 
their laborious, but unwearied e£Ebrts in completing the necessary arrangements for 
this meeting. That we desire to express our warmest and heetrtiest thanks to the 
people of Pawtucket and vicinity, for their kind and very liberal hospitality in so 
bountifully entertaining the large number of teachers m attendance. TJiat we 
hereby express our thanks to the various Railroad Corporations that have furnished 
free return tickets to teachers ; to the Methodist and Baptist Churches for the free 
use of their houses ; and to Rev. Bamas Sears, D. D., Dr. Lowell Mason, Prof. Fred- 
erick 8. Jewell, Geo. N. Bigelow Esq., Prof. Mark Bailey, Pro! S. S. Greene, Dr. 
Charles Jewett, J. F. Claflin, Esq., Wm. Bowler, Esq.; and Dr. J. G. Trine, for 
their able and valuable lectures and class exercises. 

Adjourned to seven and a half o'clock, P. M. 



FBIDAT EVENING. 



The exercises of the evening consisted of reading scriptures and prayer by Rev. "W. 
A. Mowry, of Cranston ; Selections of Music by Prof. Touijee, of Providence ; and 
a lecture on Normal Schools by Prof. JewelL 

The lecturer showed in a very clear and able mimner, the nature, neceteity and 
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practical value of Normal Schoola, and their importance as the foundation of a 
thorough educational system of a State or Nation. The means for securing the 
education of teachers were divided into three classes. 

1. AcademiCi including the ordinary courses of instruction passed over by com- 
mon schools, high schools, academies and colleges. 

2. Mixed, including those schools purely academic in character, upon which some 
Normal methods have been engrafted, for the purpose of securing State or other aid, 
as in the case of mixed schools' in New York, which receive from the Board of Re- 
gents $18,000 annually. These schools accomplish but little more than the purely 
academic in fitting teachers for their work. 

3. The pure Normal. These schools have a Bx>ecific object in view — ^the thorough 
practical training of teachers in respect to the best methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline. They hold the same relation to the educational system as do law and med- 
ical schools to the professions of law and medicine, and are absolutely necessary for 
its efficiency and complete success. The legitimate work of this class of Normal 
Schools can be done by no other agency, and is intended through academic course of 
educatfon. Every State needs ono or more schools of this last class, otherwise the 
completeness, harmony and symmetry of the teacher* s preparation is destroyed. 

The lecturer then addressed practical and congratulary remarks to the teachers of 
Khode Island, and expressed the hope and conviction that the Normal School of 
Khode Island might soon be restored to its former position of usefulness and power, 
to complete the excellent school system of the State. 

After the lecture, on motion of W. A. Mowry, a committee on " The Normal 
School '* was appointed, consisting of two gentlemen from each county, to act in 
connection with the committee appointed by the Board of Directors of the Institute. 

The President named the following gentlemen as the committee : 

Providence County, — ^Rev. John Boyden, Woonsocket, Thomas K. ICing, Esq., 
Fawtucket. 

Newport County. — Ghas. E. Hammett, Jr., Esq., and William Powell, Esq., of New- 
port. 

Bristol County, — Rev. Dr. Shepard, Bristol, Hon. Thomas G. Turner, Warren. 

Kent County, — Hon. G. W. Greene, Warwick, Hon. B Lapham, Warwick. 
Washington County. — Hon. E. R. Potter, Kingston, R. G. Hazard, Esq., Peace Dale. 

The committee appointed by the Board of Directors consists of Hon. J. B. Chapin, 
Commissioner Public Schools ; Dr. Bamas Sears, President Brown University, Prof. 
S. S. Greene, of Brown University, D. W. Hoyt, Esq., Providence High School, T. 
W. Bicknell, Esq., President Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 

After .a few appropriate remarks by the President, and the singing of America by 
the congregation, the benediction was pronounced by Rev. Prof. Jewell, and the 
session of the Institute was adjourned, sine die, 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President 

Thomas B. Stockwell, Recording Secretary. 



Chabmino as the newest Novel. — " The new edition of Webster's Quarto 
Dictionary is a monument of literary labor, which will atti^ct the attention of the 
learned* the world over. It is as charming as the newest novel* I turn over page after 
page, and know not when to close it. I hope that the day is not far distant, when 
every school in our State will have a copy." 
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RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



THE nrSTITTJTE AT PA W TU CK£T I— A QBE AT OATHSBINGI— A 
OBEAT SU00B8SII 



The 10th, llth and 12tli of October, 1866, will be marked days in the Bhode Island 
Teachers' Calendar hereafter ! More than fcur hundred teachers were in attendance 
at one of the most able, practical and successful Institutes ever held in Rhode Island. 
Some of the most eminent educators of the coimtry were present to instruct, and 
the most intelligent men and women of the State came to be taught in the best meth- 
ods of instruction and discipline. All went expecting large blessings from the In- 
stitute ; all came away with their *' great expectations '* more than satisfied, — even 
delighted. 

Several things cause us to remember those days with delight. One was the beau- 
tiful panorama o* autumn glory, which Grod spread before us for delightful study. 
"Who that saw, failed to adore ? ** The ufidevoui is mad." 

Another was the great assemblage of leading educators of our own and other 
States at a State Institute. There are giants in these days. We have seen them. 

Still another was the high order of lectures, addresses and discussions. How could 
it be otherwise, when we remember that Dr. Lowell Mason, Dr. Bamas Sears, Prof. 
S. S. Greene, Prof. Mark Bailey, Prof. F. S. Jewell, George N. Bigelow, Esq., G. F. 
Claflin, Esq., and Dr. Trine, were our teachers. 

Another was the large intelligence of the teachers who formed the Institute. The 
' Hub " may boast a larger gathering, but we will not yield to any State the posi- 
tion of social and intellectual attainments manifested by the members of this Insti- 
tute. 

Neither shall we soon forget the excellent and large hospitalities of the good peo- 
ple of Pawtncket in opening their doors, beds, tables and pleasant society to this large 
band of teachers. Blessings on them as long as they live. " So say we all of us." 
Especially to the local committee, Messrs. Bobbins, TiUinghast and Tolman, are edi- 
torials and general thanks due. " Friends in need are friends indeed." 

Time and paper fail us to tell aU the good things we have laid up in memory's 
store house. 

AU in favor of another Fall Institute will say "Aye ;" contrary minds, " Nay." 
The "Ayes " have it, and so it shall be. 



OBITUABT NOTICXIS. 



Miss Habbiet L. "Wilcox. 
Miss Wicox died in September, at her home in "Warwick, of quick consumption. 
She possessed a mind of unusual strength, clearness and vivacity, and a m^ral char- 
acter of rare purity and excellence. These qualities, added to a fine personal ap- 
pearance, won for her. a large place in the afiection of her Mends, and made her 
beloved by her pupils. She chose teaching as her work, because she loved to do 
good, and her influence and power in and out of the school-room, were elevating and 
controlling. 
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She had completed the reg^ar course of atudies at the State Normal School imder 
Mr. Kendall, and while there secured the high reg^ds of her teachers and compan- 
ions. After g^raduating at the Normal School, she devoted herself to teaching, with 
fine success, for a year and a half. 

Feeling the need of better attainments, she again doYoted herself to study at the 
Seminary at East Greenwich, and before finishing her plans there, she was called 
away from life. 

A fellow-laborer of truest motive and noblest enthusiasm, has finished her work 
with us. She sought the best gifts for herself, her profession and her pupils, and 
has now attained a better knowledge than that which she so fondly searched after 
here. 

To her other endowments was added, by the grace of God, the loveliness of the 
Christian temper and life. Her character thus become symmetrical and harmoniouB, 
and she studied and taught as constantly under " the Great Task Master's eye." 

Companions of her studies, labors and trials, though with sad hearts and tearfal 
eyes you read of her departure* take thought of her life, — ^how pure and true it was ; 
and of her death, how beautifully it introduced her to immortality. 

Miss Amey Bishop* 
Died at Pawtucket, March 13th, of typhoid fever, Miss Amey Bishop, of East 
Providence, aged 17 years. Miss Bishop was a young lady of excellent social, mental 
and moral g^ifts, and gave promise of doing much good in her chosen field of labor. 
She had finished her Academic studies at the Pawtucket High School, and had bat 
just begun the work of life as a teacher, when death came and took her away. Her 
Hfe, though brief, was bright and beautiful, and though her career as a teacher of 
youth was short, she has now become to all who hold in trust, memories of her, a 
better teacher of Virtue, Faith, Love and Submission. 



A French Gbammab. By E. H. Magill, A. M., Submaster in the Boston Latin 
School. 12mo. Published by Crosby & Ainsworth, Boston. 1866. 
We welcome this well arranged and handsomely printed French Grammar, by one 
who, like ourselves, was once a " Rhode Island schoolmaster.^' ' It is a successful 
attempt to present, in a concise and systematic form, the essential principles of the 
French language. It does not propose to teach " French in six easy lessons without 
a master,'* nor does it lead the pupil to a knowledge of the langusige by the very 
gradual and very tedious path opened by Ollendorflf. It means work for both teacher 
and scholar, but it promises, as a reward of that work, such a knowledge of the 
principles and idioms of the language as results from diligent efibrt alone. 

We have always maintained that a grammar of any language can be best written 
by one to whom it is not vernacular. A foreigner who masters a tongue, best 
appreciates its difficulties, observes its peculiarities, and thus becomes prepared to 
guide others in the path he has himself been obliged to tread. He may not, per- 
haps, be so much at home in its nicer idioms as one " to the manner bom," but this 
defect is compensated by his more scientific discussion of its principles. He may 
not, perhaps, prepare so good a phrase-book as a native would, but he can write a 
better grammar. 
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This principle is iUmtxated in Mr. MagiU's Grammar. We suppoBe that a French- 
man might point out here and there an instance in which common French usage 
would not justify the example cited in support of some assertion ; e, ff., on page 169, 
it is said, that in subordinate affirmative sentences, after ''nier" "ne.*' is used with- 
out ''pas," and the example given is, "H nie qu' il ne vienne." But Bescherelle 
says, when " nier " has an affirmative sense, the verb of the subordinate clause does 
not take "ne." '* Je nie qu' il soit venu." Future editions will, doubtless, correct 
such inaccuracies as thip. 

In those particulars in' which the author claims to have made decided improvements 
in the systematic statement and arrangement of grammatical rules, such, e. y., as 
the rules for gender, the table of irreg^ar verbs, the development of the tenses, and 
the admirable comparative vocabulary at the end of the book, we think that his 
claim must he admitted. We are glad to learn that the work has already been 
introduced into many of the schools of New England. A book of " French Les- 
sons," with copious references to the Grammar, is in course of preparation. 



MoBAiiS IS Schools. — Under the above head, the " Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Fall River," has the following remarks : 

" It is feared that the practice of requiring pupils to keep records of their own 
scholarship and deportment is a dangerous one. It is a temptation to dishonesty ; 
and, no doubt many scholars yield to it. The whole system of artificial rewards and 
merits is of very doubtful propriety ; except, perhaps, in some of its simplest forms ^ 
It is a poor substitute for the natural stimulants to well-doing. When means are 
devised by skilftil teachers to awaken a just sense of the true value of an education, 
and of the pleasure of performing well every duty in school, the influence on the 
young is immeasurably better than the envy of prize-medals, of rewards of merit, 
and of all the artificial stimulants to study and to good behavior. The school-room 
should be made a place of pleasurable resort, and the young taught to feel the impor- 
tance of an education in itself, on account of the happiness it affords. Anxiety to 
obtain gewgaws or prizes is a very different thing from earnestness of soul to attain 
the highest regions of human thought, the boon of that cultivation which consists in 
«*the hartnonious development of all our powers." Any thing which awakens and 
fosters envy, the least erected spirit in man, should be deprecated, both in the school- 
room and out of it. Children should never be led into evil emotions, or into any 
temptation whatever. No doubt many pupils have been guilty of falsehood under 
an unjustifiable pressure. Some teachers and parents require children to condemn 
themselves. The worst criminal in the eye of law is not compelled to convict him- 
self in a court of justice. Why should more be required of undesigning, erring 
children than of designing, adult villains P All reasonable means should be 
employed to encourage pupils to be truthful. 

" I doubt the propriety and the utility of many of those performances in schools 
called public examinations. What a misnomer ! They are more properly school- 
exhibitions, especially when the exercises are conducted wholly by the teachers and 
the pupils. The supposed disguises of special training for such occasions are, in 
many cases, not even ' film deep.' 

" I have known teachers who have degraded themselves in the estimation of their 
scholars by preparing such shallow performances for the closing exercises of terms. 
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Tet these exhibitionB have sometimes elicited the highest encominms. Children 
• have a much keener perception of moral justice than many suppose. An abuse of 
the faculty ineyitably leads to dishonesty. In one of his late Reports, the learned 
Superintendent of the Public Schools in the city of Boston obserred : ** I was 
recently pained to hear an eminent citizen say that he removed his son firom one of 
our Public Schools because the pupils made a practice of cheating in their lessons.' 

'' In schools, great attention should be given to the formation of good habits o'f 
body and mind in accordance with the highest forms of Chsistian morality. * The 
diminutiTe chains of habit/ said Dr. Johnson, ' are seldom heavy enough to be felt, 
till they are too strong to be broken.' 

''Oood behavior implies courteous deportment and refined language. Juvenile 
profanity and obscenity are among the growing evils of the day, and the Public 
Schools are in dang^ of being seriously infested by them. School-rooms should be 
the nurseries of Christian civilization. Intellectual cultivation pillared on immoral- 
ity loses half of its value by losing all of its spirituality." 



Health of School Childbbn. — ^The Medical School of Middlesex County, Mass., 
having considered for several successive meetings the influence of public schools on 
the health of children, has authorized the publication of the following TnnTiTtifl gg the 
deliberate opinions of its members : 

1st. No child should be allowed to attend school before the beginning of its sixth 
year. 

2d. The duration of daily attendance {inehUiing the time given to recess and phyB- 
ical exercise) should not exceed four and a half hours for the Primary schools; six 
hours for the other schools. 

3d. There should be no study required out of school,*— unless at High Schools; 
and thU should not exceed one hour. 

4th. Becess time should be devoted to play ouieide the eehool room — ^unless during 
very stormy weather — and as this time rightfully belongs to the pupils, they should 
not be deprived of it except for some serious offence ; and those who are not deprived 
of it should not be allowed to epend it in etttdy ; and no child should ever be confined 
to the school-room during an entire session. The minimum of recess-time should be 
fifteen, minutes in each session, and in Primary schools there should be more than 
one recess in each session. 

5th. Physical exercise should be used in school to prevent nervous and muscular 
fatigue an4 to relieve monotony, but not as mueeuiar training. It should be practiced 
by both teaches and children for at least Jhe minutes in every hour not broken by 
recess, and should be timed by music. In Primary schools every half-hour should 
be broken by exercise, recess or singing. 

6th. Yentilation should be amply provided for by other means than open windowsj 
though these should be used in addition to the special means, during recess and 
exercise time. 

7th. Lessons should be scrupulously apportioned to the average capacity of the 
pupils ; and in Primary schools the slate should be used more and the books less, 
and instruction should be given as much as possible on the principles of ''Object 
Teaching." 
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THB BEdTAli. 

This is an exercise which, for want of a better name, we have 
designated as above. After a thorough and most satisfactory trial 
of two years, we confidently commend it to the attention of teachers. 

Three leading objects are obtained from it. 

First. The pupil on whom the exercise devolves acquires valua- 
ble information, which is so effectually fastened in the mind that it 
can scarcely fail of being retained permanently. 

Second. The facts presented, having been collected and condensed 
with great care, are communicated to many other minds, under cir- 
cumstances calculated to attract attention and impart interest. 

Third. But the most important object is, to cultivate the power 
of clothing thought in appropriate language, and presenting it in an 
easy, colloquial -Style, to a company of listeners.. 

It may be rendered so simple and easy, that the little child in the 
Primary School may engage in it as readily and profitably as the 
member of a High School. Indeed, it ought to be commenced by 
the children in the lower grades, that, as they advance into the 
higher, they may gain the full benefit which continued practice will 
impart. 

The preparation of a '* recital" is simply this. Suppose the pupil 
has recently returned from a trip to the White Mountains, the sea 
side, or a long journey. He has seen many new objects of interest, 
and has many beautiful mental pictures of them treasured up, to 
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which he can recur, at will. Let him sit down with a small piece of 
paper and pencil, and recall to mind the events of the tour, making 
an imaginary journey precisely as the real one was made, so far as 
imagination can be made reality. With the pencil a few notes may 
be made, brief as possible, to be used merely as a word of suggestion 
where the memory would be likely to fail of gathering up all the inter- 
esting incidents. Let the pupil then, in private, practise relating the 
events in preparation for a presentation of the same before the school. 
It will be well to make the " recital" once before the teacher, era 
friend, in private, before relating the account publicly. The length 
of time occupied should not usually exceed ten minutes. 
The following cautions are worthy of attention. 

1. Select the most interesting and important objects and events 
for description. 

2. Endeavor to use good language, and speak distinctly and delib- 
erately, in a conversational style, as if relating the same thing in a 
circle of familiar friends, at home. 

3. Avoid all approach to a declamatory style of utterance. 

4. Let the position in standing before the school be easy and 
graceful. 

5. Avoid referring to the notes, if possible, and when necessary, 
let it be done by a single glance of the eye. Look at the audience 
addressed. 

But it will not always be found practical to present original sub- 
jects. Let us see how substitutes can be supplied. When the pupil 
has read some interesting narrative, let him close the book and think 
of the main features of the story, without attempting to remember 
the language. With as little reference to the book as possible, after 
the idea of the story is fixed in mind, the language of the pupil may 
now be used, and the recital may be made in the same manner as if 
it had been a description of actual observation. 

In this way a brief story, the synopsis of a small or even a large 
volume, may be presented. Nor need the subject be merely a story. 
Topics of infinite variety may be found relating to persons, places, 
historical events, scientific statements, current events, all of which 
may be both interesting and instructive. The first recital made in 
our introduction of this exercise, as an experiment, was " Sir John 
Franklin.'' The outlines were, a brief sketch of his early life, — his 
expeditions and explorations, — government expeditions in search of 
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htm, — and an account of the discovery of his remains. Other sub^ 
jects used were as follows : *' The Sack of Rome ;'* " Account of 
Lady Esther Stanhope ;'* ** History and Manufacture of Cannon ; " 
" Needles ;" " Somnambulism ;" ** Description of Moscow ;" " Sketch 
of Louis Napoleon III.;" "Grace Darling;" "Bells;" "The Japanese ;" 
" Gunpowder ;" " Rome in the time of Nero," etc., etc. 

These are selected as specimens of the character of topics pre- 
sented. This exercise intermingled with the weekly rhetorical 
exercises, imparts a pleasant variety to the occasion. 

We would suggest that great care should be taken to utter very 
distinctly and deliberately whatever may be offered. Never commit 
to memory the language of the book ; let the pupil possess the thought^ 
then express it in bis own language. The excellence of the perform- 
ance depends chiefly on this. 

When pupils become accustomed to the exercise, it may be varied 
by introducing " Object Teaching." Let the subject be proposed to 
show " The Structure of Plants." An older pupil, with a few plants 
in hand, may make an interesting exercise by describing and illustrat- 
ing the forms of roots in various kinds of vegetables or plants ; also 
forms of leaves, flowers, and modes of production of fruits, etc. Very 
common objects may be made to assume an entirely new aspect and 
greatly increased interest, by a suitable preparation on the part of the 
pupil. With a little assistance, at first, from the teacher, the effort 
can be rendered quite successful. 

In the primary and intermediate grades, the children may interest 
their schoolmates with profit to themselves. Story telling has been 
a source cf endless amusement from grandfather to grandchild, from 
time immemorial. Now, for an experiment, let the teacher select 
some promising child, and in private repeat a well chosen story, and 
then request the child to repeat the same. It wouM doubtless be 
imperfectly done at first ; but by repetition and suitable instruction in 
the manner, use of language, and order of statement, af);er judicious 
preparation, very satisfactory results would attend the effort. No 
exercise would be listened to with greater interest by the children of 
the school. The subject should be adapted to the age and capacity 
of the performer, and varied so as to please and instruct. Beginning 
with a very simple effort, practice and careful preparation will, in due 
time, exhibit as much progress in this as in any department of study 
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The RECITAL is equally adapted to both sexes. It combines most 
of the advantages derived from the practice of extemporaneous speak- 
ing and declamation, and is an excellent preparation for both. It 
accustoms the pupil to comprehend, with facility, the essential parte 
of a volume or subject, and so to group them in the mind as easily to 
secure and retain a connected outline of the whole. It induces con- 
centration of thought and fixedness of attention ; it cultivates tlie 
memory ; encourages the habit of investigation ; affords practice in 
the use of language ; stores the mind with useful knowledge ; forms 
the habit of noticing important facts and events, and imparts the 
power of presenting information to others with facility and in an 
agreeable manner. 

Information obtained by the labor of one individual and thus pre- 
sented comes into the possession of many other minds with little cost 
of time or effort on their part. The exercise greatly increases the 
interest of the general exercises of the school, stimulates the minds of 
pupils to more mature and elevated modes of thought and conversa- 
tion, and induces a higher and more profitable course of reading. 



The liittla B07 in Heaven. 

The davi and weeks have glided by, 

The closing hour has come; 

And free as summer birdlings, 

These loved ones seek their home; 

And sweetly on my listening ear, 

Full many a Uugh and shout. 

From hearts that know no thought of care, 

Are ringing wildly out. 

They go, with sunshine laden, 

Where God their love has given ; 

And alone, I'm sitting, thinking 

Of "the little Boy in Heaven." 

Not many months have passed, since back 

To earth his form we gave ; 

But once the flowers of summer. 

Have blossomed o'er his grave. 

'T was when the spring's first sunny smile, 

O'er the earth began to creep, 

That this little one grew weary. 

And we lay him down to sleep ; 

'T was the sleep that knows no waking, 
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By the irbite-winged angel giren ; 
Tes, he 'li wake no more to weariness, 
" The little boy in heaven." 

And now, within this silenced room, 
I cannot wonder why, 
A loneliness steals o'er my heart, 
While tears bedim my eye. 
Ko flock, how large-so-erer, 
But the wee'est lamb is missed ; 
Yew hearts but hold a memory 
Of some tiny lips they 're kissed ; 
It may be, even as with death 
The little one had striven ; 
Ah ! such a memory is mine, 
Of "the little boy in heaven." 

Once more, it is the hour of play. 
They gather 'round me here ; 
That sunny smile — ^I see it now, 
As though he too, were near. 
I seem to hear his pleasant voice, 
As it was wont to be. 
Joined sweetly in the merry laugh, 
Or the songs of mirth and glee ; 
But no, ah ! no I A sweeter note 
To him, e'er this, is given, 
As he joined the angel chorus, 
" The little boy in Heaven." 

'T was but a dream — and sunny smiles, 

I look for now in vain ; 

These vacant seats — will it be mine. 

To see them filled again 1 

Which others shall be taken 

While lambs, to Jesus' breast 1 

Which left for life's great battle. 

Its toil and unrest? 

The welcome to the angel land. 

To how many shall be given, 

As at life's dose they seek their rest. 

With " the little boy in Heaven V 

And of all the tiny pilgrim band, 
I meet from day to day. 
How many of their little feet, 
Will miss the narrow way 1 
Can anp of these loving hearts 
Grow chilled in earth's great strife, 
Or fiunting, falter by the way, 
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In the great march of life! 
Oh, thoughts both sad and hoUed» 
Like these, to me are given, 
As alone Tm sitting, thinking, 
Of ** tlie little boy in Heaven." 

But the stilly hour of twilight, 
Is drawing on apace, 
And thick its shadows gather, 
O'er this hushed and lonely place ; 
I linger for a moment, 
While my heart ascends in prayer. 
To crave for all these little ones, 
A Father's kindly care. 
To ask, when here my labors end, 
To me it may be given. 
To meet them all. yes, meet them all 
With 'Uhe little boy in Heaven." 
BHaiol, R. L 



OITB DUTY TOWARD THB TOUNO. 

BY GB^CB OBBENWOOD. 

I HAVE thought much of late of our duty as instructors of the 
young, at this momentous period in the history of the Republic. 
After religion, patriotism ; after God, our country. Early should we 
infuse into the souls of children a steadfast love for freedom and nation- 
ality, and seek to prepare the soil in their generous natures for all the 
brave virtues of the patriot. Among their very nursery tales let ns 
gi^ them the stories of Horatius, of Brutus and Leonidas, of Win- 
kelried and Tell, of Bruce and Wallace, of Hampden and Ru&sell, of 
Kosciuszko and Botzaris, and of the patriots and heroes, not a whit 
behind these, of our own great wars ; those dreadful and glorious 
periods, in which, with cries of triumphant anguish, the nation leaped 
forward a century's length into liberty and light. 

Let us keep green in youthful souls the memory of the first young 
martyrs of the Revolution — the glorious farmer-boys who made the 
village-green of Lexington as memorable as the field of Bannock- 
burn, Concord Bridge as classic as the Pass of Thermopylas, Bunker 
Hill a grander hight than Mont Saint Jean. 

Let us bid them cherish as reverently and tenderly, the memory of 
the young martyrs of our time, whose blood reddened the paving- 
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stones of Baltimore — ^the mournful testimony of their devotion. Let 
us tell them the story of Ellsworth, struck down in the gray dreary 
dawn of the great war ; of Winthrop, the beloved Korner of our 
straggle, offering his rich young life, in all the morning splendor of 
genius, a willing sacrifice to freedom. Even in death he was beyond 
his fellows, " falling," says the chronicler, " nearer the enemy's works 
than any other man ;" and forever and forever he is beyond. 

Let us tell them of Putnam, the heroic self-sacrifice of whose large 
constant heart recalled at Ball's Bluff a scene passed centuries before 
at Zutphen, and made him more than the peer of Sidney. Let us 
relate how, when the surgeon would have eased his death-agonies, he 
said firmly, " JVb, it is useless ; this wound is mortal ; leave me^ and 
help those who may live,^^ Let us tell them of Bayard, worthy the 
chivalric name he bore ; of Dahlgren, nobly rash, who eagerly sought 
the most perilous duty, of his " timeless end," falling a victim to dark 
treacher}', and leaving a soldierly memory, which his enemies have 
sought vainly to taint with dishonor. 

Above all, let us tell them the brief, great story of Robert G. 
Shaw — that gracious, princely young heart, that grand sacrificial soul, 
for whom Liberty had a limitless significance, whose patriotism was 
the broadest humanity, for whom the hights of heroic duty were as 
the steeps of Calvary. 

Let us teach them that it were better, infinitely better, to fall as he 
fell, to be buried as he was buried, mingling his dust with the dust of 
his dark, despised brother-soldiers, than to sit in all the fullness of 
lusty life, in all the insolence of security and power, in the intoxication of 
sudden elevation, in the highest seat of the Republic ; an undeposa- 
ble " False Duke," an autocratic Governor of Barataria, a malevolent 
Christopher Sly. 

Let us not point over the heads of living men to unhappy examples 
of disloyalty and treason, pilloried in history. We have raised our 
own traitors, and their treason is of a rare transcendent quality that 
gilds the sepulchre of Arnold, and sweetens as with all the perfumes 
of Arabia the memory of Aaron Burr. 

In the name of Justice, let us draw the lines straight and clear ; 
that the young eyes may not be bewildered, that the young feet may 
not err. Let us not in a spirit of mawkish magnanimity, confound 
treason and loyalty. Let us keep up God's eternal distinctions, and 
speak plain truth with unflinching honesty. Because our brave dead 
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chose the good part, because thej sleep well— ^ven at Andenonville, 
and Belle Isle, and Wagner, and Fort Pillow — let ns not write their 
names in water. Let us not sow battle-fields and prison-pens with 
poppy and mandragora. Let us not wreath traitor names with rose- 
mary and forget-me-nots. Let us not be forward in paying over- 
generous tributes to the heroism that was a madness, and to the military 
genius that gave a lurid splendor to cruelty and crime. While we 
remember that our enemies had an Ashby and a Stonewall Jackson— 
men of a somber heroic type, as blindly zealous in a bad cause as was 
Saul of Tarsus when he set out for Damascus, ^^ breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter^' against the Nazarines, the Yankees of that 
time, — while we remember these, let us not forget that they had also 
their Forrests and their Quantrels. 

As time sheds its balm on our sore hearts, let us not grow to speak 
of our sorrowful, sublime, inevitable war as a political collision ; a 
gigantic sectional feud ; a fratricidal struggle for territory ; an un- 
happy, mistaken, disastrous strife. And let us not tolerate as teachers 
for the young, journalists, historians, or preachers who would gloss 
over, palliate, or in any degree soften down that sum of all political 
villainies, treaion. Let us warn them against the specious, false phi- 
lanthropy, the easy political optimism, which seems to be taking the 
place of the unswerving equity and stern-political morality of our 
fathers ; against statesmen who pride themselves on the infinite difius- 
ibility of their tolerance, who scatter it, as does the Pope his Easter 
blessing, on the just and on the unjust ; against religious teachers so 
serenely charitable and complaisant as to confound immemorial moral 
distinctions ; to ignore the awful lessons of the past ; to avoid just 
** comparisons" as '' odious ;" to pronounce absolution before confes- 
sion, and grant indulgences for infinite future transgression. 

Let us see to it that our children keep faithful records of the time ; 
that they ** nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice." Let 
us see to it that the natural wholesome sense of justice in their minds 
is not swamped in weak fears, or morbid soft relentings. Let not 
their hands, tender and merciful though they should be, cover the 
memory of the dead who fell face to face in the great conflict with 
the same glorious pall. Let us say of the soldier who fought and 
died not alone for the imperiled Union, but for the freedom of 
the whole people, for justice and equal rights. This, children, was a 
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PATRIOT HERO, and he rests in god ! Let us say of the enemy who 
cut short bis brave life, of the ehaaipion of disunion and slavery, 
This, children, was a traitor. May God have mercy on his soul 1 
— Tke Independent. 



THE MBTBIO BTSTBM.* 



In 1795 France adopted a system of weights and measures founded 
upon the decimal system of notation, called the Metric System. This 
system was regarded as so great an improvement upon the old methods, 
that it has since been adopted by Italy, Spain, Portugal, many parts 
of Spanish America, Belgium, Holland, and considerable portions of 
Germany and Austria. In 1864 the Parliament of England passed 
an act permitting its use throughout the United Kingdom wherever 
parties should agree to use it. 

The introduction of the Metric System into this country had long 
been recommended by scientific men, and in 1866 its use was author- 
ized by Congress. To furnish a convenient standard of comparison, 
and render the public familiar with the new measures, it was also au- 
thorized that the new five-cent piece should weigh five grammes, and 
be one-fiftieth of a metre in diameter. To facilitate its adoption by 
the public, it is necessary that it should be immediately introduced 
into our school arithmetics. 

The princFpal difficulty an author meets with in introducing the 
subject into a text-book is the lack of a proper notation. The French 
write 35 metres 429 millimetres thus, 35", 429 ; also 19 francs 76 cen- 
times thus, 19', 76. It seems more appropriate, however, to place the 
initial of the unit at the left of the numerical expression, as in Fede- 
ral Money, and this method has been adopted by the author. Thus, 
36 metres and 429 millimetres are written M36. 429. A slight mod- 
ification of these initials would be an improvement, and some such 
modification should be agreed upon by scientific men. 

In the Metric System we first establish the unit of any measure, 
and then derive the other denominations by taking decimal multiples 



* Prepared for the new edition of Brooks's Normal Written Arithmetic, and printed 
from advance proof-sheets of the work. 
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and divisions of the unit. Any quantity consisting of several denom- 
inations is thus written and treated as an integer and decimal, the 
decimal-point separating the unit and its divisions. 

Names, — ^After naming the unit of any measure, the names of the 
higher denomination are formed by prefixing to the name of the unit 
the Greek words deca (ten), hecto (hundred), kilo (thousand) myria 
(ten thousand). The lower denominations are formed by prefixing 
the Latin deci (tenth), centi (hundredth), milli (thousandth). 

Units. — The following are the different units, with an indication 
of their English pronunciation. 



Length, Metre (Meeter). 
Surface, Are (Air). 
Volume, Stere (Stair). 



Capacity, Litre (Leeter). 
Weight, Gramme (Gram). 
Value, Franc (Frank). 



Tables. 

In the following tables we have given he values of the units, and 

the names of their multiples and divisions. The values of the units 

are taken from the report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1864. 

Table of Length. 

The metre is the ten-millionth part of the quadrant extending 

through Paris from the equator to the pole. It equals 39.3708 inches 

or 3.2809 feet 

10 Millimetres — 1 Centimetre. I 10 Decametres = 1 Hectometre. 

10 Centimetres — 1 Cecimetre. I 10 Hectometres = ) Kilometres. 

10 Decimetres = 1 Metre. 10 Kilometres = 1 Myriametre. 

10 Metres = 1 Decametre. | 

Table of Surface. 
The are is a square decametre. The are equals 119.6033 square 
yards, or 0.0247 acre. 



10 Milliares » 1 Centiare 


10 Decares = 1 Hectare. 


10 Centiares = 1 Declare. 


10 Hectares = 1 Kilare. 


10 Deciare = 1 Are, 


10 Kilares = 1 Myriare. 


10 Ares = 1 Decare. 





Note. — Teachers should introduce specimens of the Metre into their schools. A rod 
39 8-8 inches long is very nearly a metre. 

Table of Volume. 
The stere is a cvUc metre. The stere equals 35.3166 cubic feet. 



10 Millisteres = 1 Centistere. 

10 Centisteres = 1 Decistere. 

lODecisteres = 1 5^cr«. 

10 Stores «- 1 Decastere. 



10 Decasteres = 1 Hectostere. 
10 Hectosteres = 1 Kilostere. 
10 Kilosteres » 1 Myriastere. 
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Table of Capacity. 
The litre equals 2.1135 pints wine measuse, or 1.81026 pints dry 
measare. It is a cubic decimetre = 61.027 cubic inches. It is tised 
for dry and liquid measures. 



10 MiliUitres 
10 Centilitres 
10 Decilitres 
10 Litres 



» 1 Centilitre. 
= 1 Decilitre. 
= 1 Litre. 
= 1 Decalitre. 



10 Decalitres » 1 Hectolitre. 
10 Hectolitres == 1 Kilolitre. 
10 Kilolitres = 1 Mjrialitre. 



10 Decagrammes — 1 Hectogramme. 
10 Hectogrammes = 1 Kilogramme. 
10 Kilogrammes = 1 Myriagramme. 



Table of Weight. 

The gramme is the weight of a cubic centimetre of distilled water 

at the temperature of melting ice. The gramme equals 15.44 Troy 

grains. 

10 Milligrammes » 1 Centigramme. 

10 Centigrammes = 1 Decigramme. 

10 Decigrammes =» 1 Gramme. 

10 Grammes = 1 Decagramme. 

. Note 1. — ^Teachers should introduce specimens of the Gramme and Kilogramme 
into tlieir schoools. 

Note 2. — Merchandize is generally bought and sold by the kilogramme. The kilo* 
gramme equals about 2 1>5 pounds, avoirdupois. 

Table of Money. 
The French gold coin is the 20-franc piece, or Louis. The silver 
coins are the franc and demi-franc. 

10 Centimes =» 1 Decime. | 10 Decimes =: 1 Franc » ^.186. 

Note. — ^Circular Measure and Measures of Time are the same as those of the United 
Stotes. 



ExEBciSES IK Notation and Nukeratiom. 
Notation, 

6 metres and 5 centimetres. Ans. M6.05 
17 metres, 4 decimetres, 8 centimetres. Ans. M17.48 

7 decametres, 2 decimetres, 5 centimetres. Ans. M70.25 

8 hectometres, 2 decimetres, 5 millimetres. Ans. M800.205 

9 ares, 8 centiares, 5 milliares. Ans. A9.085 

15 ares, 9 declares, 8 milliares. Ans. A16.908 
4 hectares, 8 ares, 5 centiares. Ans. A408.05 
6 kilares, 7 decares, 9 centiares. Ans. A6070.09 
24 steres, 2 decisteres, 5 millisteres. Ans. S24.205 
12 decasteres, 6 decistres, 8 centisteres. Ans 8120.68 
9 kilosteres, 7 decasteres, 5 centisteres. Ans. S9070.05 
2 decalitres, 6 litres, 8 centilitres. Ans. L26.08 

8 hectolitres, 8 litres, 7 decilitres, Ans. L808.7 

16 grammes, 4 decigrammes, 8 centigrammes. Ans. G16.48 

9 hectogrammes, 6 grammes, 8 centigrammes. Ans. G905.08 
8 myriagrammes, 7 hectogrammes, 6 centigrammes, and 5 milligrammes. 

Ans. G80700.065 
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Numerathn* 

1. BeadM48.05 
SoLUTiox. — ^M48.05 18 read 48 and 5 hundredths metres ; or it may be read 4 deca- 
metres, 8 metres, and five centimetres. 

Read the following : 



2. M12.06. 
8. M85.48. 
4. M80.02O. 
6. A12.02. 
6. A2b.67. 



7. A 70 805. 

8. A402.08. 

9. S204.06. 

10. S818.206. 

11. S600.206. 



12. L807.005: 

13. L2070.604. 

14. G6062.085. 

15. G20760.608. 



BbDUGTIOX of THB MbTBIG StSTBM to THB COMMOH StBTBM. 

Mttuurea of Value. 

1. How many dollars in 25 fhincs ? Ans. $4.65. 

2. How many dollars in 47.50 francs f Ans. $8.83i 
8. How many francs in $15.50? Ans. F83.33i 
4. How many francs in 937.75 ? Ans. F202.597. 

Measures of Weight, 

6. How many grains in 12gramme8? Ans. 185.28gr. 

6. How many pounds Troy in 408.5 grammes. Ans. lib. 8oz. 9pwt. 2 23-25 gr. 

7. How many povods At. in 976.25 grammes ? Ans. 2ib. 2oz. 71 dr. 

8. How many grammes in 480 gaains ? Ans. G31.088. 

9. How many grammss in 12 Troy pounds ? Ans. G4476.684. 

10. How many grammes in 12 Au. pounds ? Ans. G5440.414. 

Measures of Length, 

11. How many feet in 24.5 metres ? Ans. 80.38205ft. 

12. How many yards in 186.54 metres ? Ans. 149.32469yd8. 
18. How many metres in 120 yards. Ans. M109.726. 

14. How many metres in 2 mi. Sfur? Ans. M3822.122. 

15. How many miles in 4000 metres 1 Ans. 2mi. Sfur. 35rd., etc. 

16. How many metres io 8mi. 6fur. 32rd ? Ans. M6195.8608 

Measures of Surface. 

17. How many sq. yd. in 142.5 ares ? Ans. 1704.847 sq. yd. 

18. How many acres in 505.6 ares t Ans. 12A. Hi. 38P. 

19. How many ares in 860 sq. yds ? Ans. A 3.0099. 

20. How many ares in 120 roods? Ans. A1214.574. 

21. How many ares in 5A. 2R. 24P. ? Ans. 228.744 

Measures of Volume, 

22. How many cubic feet in 46 steres ? Ans. 1624.5636 cu. ft 
28. How many cubic feet in 214.78 steres? Ans. 7585.2993 cu. ft. 

24. How many steres in 128 en. ft. ? Ans. S3.624. 

25. How many steres in 16 cu. yd. 8 cu. ft. f Ans. S12.458. 

Measures of Capacitg, 

26. How many gallons in 86.08 litres? Ans. 9 gal. 2qt. 

27. How many gallons in 45.05 litres ? , Ans. 11 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. 

28. How many beer gallons in 36.45 litres ? Ans. 7 gal. 8 qt. Tpt. 

29. How many litres in 24 gallons? Ans. L90.844. 
80. How many Utres in 86 gal. 2qt. 1 Ans. L138.16. 



i 
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81. How many Utns in 77 beer gallons '; Ans. L855.808 

82. How many litres in 6ba. 2pk. ? Ans. L229.04 
38. How many bushels in 65.25 litres f Ans. Ibu. 8pk. 8qt 

Practical Prcldems. 

1. What cost 25 metres of cloth, if 1 metre cost $3,451 Ans. $86.25 

2. What cost 36 metres, 4 decimetres and 5 centimetres of cloth, at the rate of 
$4.65 a metre ? Ans. $169.49 

8. What cost 48.625 metres of cloth, if 9.725 metres cost $36.75? Ans. $188.75 

4. What cost 85 metres 429 millimetres of carpet, at the rate of 19 francs 75 cen- 
times a metre 1 Ans. r699.722+ 

5. How much must I pay for 23 34 metres of silk, at 8 francs 25 centimes a metre? 

Ans. ri95,94— 

6. What cost 49 ares 25 centiares of land, at $3.75 an are. Ans. $184.69— 

7. What cost 27 hectaries of land, at $285.25 a hectare ? Ans. $7701.75 

8. What cost 3 kilares, 7 hectares, 6 declares of land, at 275.25 a hectorie. 

Ans. 10185.90 

9. What must I pay for 29 decares, 17 centiares of land, at $6.65 an are ? 

Ans. $1929.68 

10. How much will it cost to ezcarate 12 4-5 steres of earth, at $37.25 a stere ? 

Ans. $476.80 

11. What must I pay for 75 steres, 2 decisteres and 5 centisteres of wood, at the 
rate of $2.65 a stere f Ans. $199.41 

12. If 5 decasteres of wood cost $12.75, what muHt I pay for 8 hectosteres 6 deci- 
steres of wood ? Ans. $204,153 

13. What cost 15.25 litres of wine, in Federal Money, at 75.5 francs a litre ? 

Ans. 214.15+ 

14. How Buch must I pay for 3 decalitres 5 decilitres of molasses at $1.25 a litre? 

Ans. 38.12 1-2 

15. How much must be paid for 12 grammes 5 decigrammes of jewels, at $6.50 
a gramme f Ans. $81.25 

16. What cost 672 grammes, 2 decigrammes and 5 centigrammes of opium, at 62 1-2 
cents a gramme ? Ans. $420.15 

17. A man bought 7000 grammes of jewels at 40 francs a grammes, and sold them 
at $15 a pennyweight; how much was gained or lost ? Ans. 154.70 

Problems on Imports. 

1. An importer bought 428.5 metres of silk in France, at 18 franc.9 a metre, sent it 
to the United States, paying 25 cents a metre shipping and duty, and sold it for $5.25 
a metre ; what was his gain ? Ans. $707.88 

2. An importer bought 428.5 grammes of drugs in France, at 12.5 francs a gramme 
paid 31 1-2 cents a gramme duty and freight, and sold them for $2.26 a grammes ; how 
much was gained or lost? Ans. Lost $167.11 

3. A man bought a valuable gem in France, which weighed 325.75 grammes, pay. 
ing 10.25 francs a gramme, the duty on it was $6.25; how must he sell it a gramme 
to clear $150? v Ans. $2.39 

4. I bought 125.75 litres of wiue in France, at 45.25 francs a litre, paid $1.25 a 
litre duty and freight, and sold it at $12.50 cents a litre ; how much did I gain ? 

Ans. $356.31 

5. An importer bought 625.5 litres of French brandy, at 765 francs a litre, paid 15 
cents a litre duty and freight, and sold it in New York at $1.65 a litre ; how much 
did he gain ? Ans. 59.86 
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6. A man bought 200 metres of cloth in France, at 16.25 fhincs a metre; he paid 
12 1-2 cento a yard duty and freight, and sold it in Boston at ^.62 1-2 a yard ; what 
was the gain? Ans. $879.76 

7. An importer bought 480 grammes of jewels at 12.25 francs a gramme, and paid 
$5.25 an ounce shipment and duty, and sold them in Philadelphia at $102.75 an ounce, 
what was the gain ^ Ans. $411.72 



QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



WRITTEN ABITHMETIC. 

1. A Staff 8 4-5 feet high casts a shadow 8} feet long ; how long is the shadow 
cast at the same time by a staff 8 1-6 feet high ? Ans. 8 148 feet. 

2. What part of 6 4>11 miles are 10 inches ? 

1 

Ans. 

40329 

8. What is the cost of the paper for the walls of a room 22 feet 8 inches long, 18 

feet 9 inches wide, 8 feet high, each roll of paper being 14 yards long, H feet vide, 

and costing $1.25 per roll ; making allowance lor doors, windows, &c., a surface equal 

to that oi a single roll of the paperf Ans. $1070 5-6 

4. How many pounds of iron at 8-9 cent a pound must be given for 3i barrels 
flour at $6,872 per barrel f Ans. 2706 17-20 

5. A note for $400.00 dated Dec. 15, 1855, and payable in 90 days was disco' nted 
at a bank Feb. 20, 1856, when was it due and what was receiYed on it f 

Ans. Due March 27, 1866. $397.60 

6. I bought goods for $600 cash, and sold them the same day for $680 on 7 months 
credit. What was my gain f Ans. $57,004 
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500 10 2-7 

8. What must be my asking price for goods costing $8.50 a yard, that I may fall 
12i per cent, from it, and still lose but 7 1-7 per cent, of the cost? Ans. $3.71 3-7 

9. Divide $2880 among A. B. and C, so that when A receives $2i, B shall receive 
$8.60, and C shall receive $6| as often as B receives $6.40. 

Ans. A $675. B $1080. 81125. 

10. A merchant sold i of his goods at a gain of 10 per cent., } at a loss of 15 per 
cent., 1-5 at a profit of 25 per cent., and 7-60 at a discount of 12 per cent. For what 
per cent, of the cost must the remainder be sold that he may lose 2 per cent on the 
whole? Ans. 69 per cent 

MENTAL AKITHUETIC. 

1 . Divi $11. between A. and B. so tliat when A. receives $}, B. shall receive 
$11-6. Ans. A. $4. B.|7.20 
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2. A. can pick 8 1-5 quarts of cherries in 4-6 honr, and B. can pick 2} quarts in 
1 3-5 hours. How long will it take both together to pick 1 pk. and 1 pt? Ans. Ih hrs. 

3. A boy paid for an orange, peach, and apple 12i cents. The peach cost 2-5 as 
much as the orange and 1) times as much as the apple. What was the cost of each. 

Ans. Orange 7ii, peach, 3, apple 2. 

4. At what time between 5 and 6 o'clock do the hour and minute hands of a clock 
make equal angles with the six mark ? Ans. 32 4-13 min. past 5 o'clock. 

5. A. and B. invest equal sums in trade ; A gains a sum equal to 12i per cent, of 
his stock, and B. looses $150.93, when A's. monej is 1 4-6 times B's, What did each 
inrest? Ans. $402.48 

6. If to a number you add its i, its }, its 5-12 and from the sum subtract 9, the 
remainder will be 29 less than 3 times the number. What is the number? Ans. 80 

7. The current of a river flows 8 miles an hour, how long will it take a vessel pro- 
pelled by a force that moves it 11 miles an hour, to sail 60 miles down this river and 
return to the starting place? Ans. 11 ll-14hrs. 

8. A. can cut 2^ cords of wood in li days and B. can cut 1| cords in 5-6 of a day 
flow long will it take both together to cut 1 cord and 96 cubic feet ? Ans. i a day 

9. 6} 

A's. money is to B's as — is to 7-9, but after A. has spent $95.33 and B. $62.30. 
6 
A's. money just equals B's. What had each ? Ans. A. $187.17. A$154.14. 

10. A boy can do a piece of work in 3-14 of a day and a man can do it in 3-23 of a 
day. In what time can both working together do it i Ans. 3-37 of a day 



1. Change the number of the following nouns that admit of it, and explain such as 
require an explanation. Axis, Flagstaff, Father-in-Law, Vinegar, Vertebra, Beau, 
Foci, Phenomena, Victuals, Clothes, Radii, Chimney, Brother, Turcoman, Index, 
Genius, Talisman, Commander-in-Chief, Stimulus, Thanks. 

2. Comparison of Adjectives, formation of their degrees, &c. 

3. Name all the personal pronouns in the objective, also the simple relatives 
objective. 

4. Compare humble, polite, external, robust, little, tenth, ill, ample, brazen, false. 
6. Principal parts of chide, bear Cto carry,) dream, dwell, hang (to suspend,) heave, 

grow, ring, strow thrive. 

6. Write ten lines in reference to participles. 

7. Write ten sentences, the first to contain that second person, plural number ; the 
second who first person, plural ; the third which plural number, objective case ; the 
fourth what = that which ; the fifth whom common gender, singular number; the sixth 
to contain five difierent parts of speech ; seventh to contain the verb instruct indica- 
tive mood, present perfect tense, second person, singular number, passive voice ; 
eighth a noun, nominative case absolute; ninth a noun, predicate nominative absolute; 
tenth case independent by pleonasm. 

8. Name the auxiliary verbs, past tense. What we are ignorant of is immense. 
Parse **what." 

9. Having doubled Cape Horn, we proceeded on our way. Tho uKir being at an 
end, the troops were disbanded. It is not intended that any individual should possess 
all advantages. Parse the words in Italics. 

10. To hear patiently, and to answer presisely, are the great perfections of conversa- 
tion. Analyze, and parse the words in italics. 
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BISTOSY. 

1. Battle of Bunker Hill. 10 lines. 

2. Washington's campaign of 1777. 18 lines 
8. Early history of New York. 12 lines. 

4. Treachery of Arnold. 

5. The Puritans in England and Holland. 12 lines 

6. British capture of Charleston. 10 lines. 

7. Defence of Fort Moultrie. 8 lines. 

8. Pequot war. 10 lines. 

9. Virginia colony. 15 lines. 

10. General Greene's Southern campaign. 18 lines. 

OEOOBAPHY. 

1. Name the New England States in the order of their size beginning with the 
largest. Name the states that border apon the great lakes. 

2. Name the six largest cities in the world in the order of popubtion. Name the 
five largest rivers on the globe. 

8- What waters must be sailed upon to go fh>m Fmnkfort Ky, to Detroit Mich. 

4. Give the latitude and longitude of Washington, San Francisco, St. Petersbarg 
Rio Janeiro, Canton, 

6. Bound the state of New York. Name the States that passed the ordinance of 
secession. 

6. Name the seas of Europe. Name the mountainless states of the Union. 

7. Name the rivers of the Union that separate states wholly or in part, designatug 
the states separated. 

8. Name the exports of Southern Europe. Name the territories of the United States. 

9. Bouni the Mediterranean sea. What countries produce tea? what cotton f 
what coffee ? 

10. Name the exports of the states in Northern Africa. Exports of the East Indies. 
Of Brazil. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



BUPEBINTHNDENTT'S QTTABTEBIjT BEPOBT. 

Providence, Nov. 23, 1866. 
To the School Committee of the City of Providence: 

Gentlemen : — There is so little change in the character and condition of our 
schools from one term to another, that there must of necessity be great sameness in 
the language of the reports describing them. 

In most of our schools, the examinations have been highly satisfactory. Some 
branches have been better taught than ever before. There is, however, a marked 
contrast between the best and poorest schools of the samu grade ; while some have 
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attained to a very high degree of excellence, there are others that are by no means 
what they should be. This, in part, if not mainly, is to be attributed to the unfavor- 
able circitmstances under which they are tanght. Some of them, particularly the 
Primary Schools, have been excessively crowded, not only to the great injury of the 
schools, ^ut so as to endanger the health both of the teachers and pupils. More than 
one hundred hare been crowded into a room designed for sixty ; and more than one 
hundred and seventy-five have been forced to occupy seats prepared for only ninety. 
With such accommodations, surely there ought not to be much expected, either from 
teachers or pupils. The attention of the corami ttee wasicalled to this pressing deman 1 
for additional school buildings, six months ago. There is now a prospect that this wii 
be supplied by the beginning of the next term. 

There are various obstacles that teachers have to encounter in the prosecution of 
their work. In some sections of the city, there is an indifference among parents in 
regard to education. Their children are very irregular in their attendance, and are 
often kept at home for the most trivial causes. The whole influence with which they 
are surrounded is unfavorable to study. When such is the condition of school, the 
highest excellence cannot be reached. There are also some of the Intermediate and 
Primary Schools which are still under the old system, with large rooms and recitation 
rooms, where it is impossible, with the same amount of labor, to accomplish two-thirds 
as much as can be accomplished in small rooms, with a single teacher to a room. I 
trust the time is not far distant when it will be deemed consistent with wise economy 
to change those houses, so they may conform to the best and most approved models ; 
that the health and lives of our children may be safely protected, and all our schools 
may enjoy all the advantages of the improvements in school architecture. 

But, after all that may be said in regard to favorable or unfavorable conditions, the 
character of a school depends very much upon the teacher. An earnest, faithful 
teacher will make an earnest school, full of life and vivacity. If obstacles exist, he 
will persevere until he removes them. They will rest satisfied with nothing short of 
the highest standard of excellence. It is much to be regretted that so many enter the 
profession of teaching, not from choice, but from necessity. Such are too prone to 
enter upon their work with a low appreciation of the duties and responsibilities of 
their vocation. They seem to have little or no ambition to excel. They may perform 
conscientiously what they consider their duty ; but they often complain of their 
monotonous and disagreeable task. They have no love for the work. Their heart is 
not in it. Under such teachers we never find any but ordinary schools. The true 
teacher devotes himself to his profession with a fidelity and zeal that knows no 
bounds — his aim is perfection in the discharge of every duty, whether in discipline or 
in teaching, and he applies himself with untiring assiduity to collect all the wisdom 
and experience of others to aid him in perfecting his work. One of his first efforts is 
to gain the confidence and afiection of his pupils, being fully convinced that without 
this he never can be eminently successful. He may possess all the qualification that 
can be gained from our best institutions of learning, and from long experience, yet if 
he fails to attach his scholars to him, and to secure their love and esteem, he has 
mistaken his profession or his school. 

Errors and imperfections are incidental to every profession. None are exempt from 
them. Teachers are particularly exposed, and whenever they err, if it be but in a 
trivial matter, their faults are rapidly and widely spread, and often with such colodng 
as excited passions may supply. 

There are, however, some mistakes, against which teachers cannot be too often or 
too earnestly warned. One of the first and most important is, never, under any 
I 
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drcnmstancet, to lose their telf-control. Until tliey can govern theraselres, they can 
neTer wisely govern a school. The great and besetting sin of many teachers, which 
has been repeated times almost without number, is, they talk too much in school. 
And he who talks much, seldom talks wisely. Inexperienced teachers often make 
another mistake, in spite of all the instruction and admonition they have reoeiTed. 
They have too much machinery in their schools. Their code of laws, if fully written 
out, would fill a small sized volume. And they are constantly on the watch that they 
may give a check or a demerit mark for a violation of some one of their petty, foolish 
rules. This keeps the school in constant irritation. It is an intolerable nuisance, and 
ought to be abandoned. 

There is another mistake which is quite too common. Teachers do not, as they 
ought, study the peculiar character and disposition of their pupils, so as to adapt their 
instruction and discipline to each particular case. They teach and command as a 
military general, rather than as a wise and kind parent. They instruct too much in 
classes, and often neglect to give the necessary individual explanations. In conse- 
quence of this, a pupil who is deficient in some particular branch of study, is often 
kept back when he might be, and should be promoted to an advanced class. It ought 
to be the constant aim of every teacher to ascertain the peculiar difficulties each pupil 
has to encounter, so that he may aid and assist him in removing them. Here lies the 
secret of the true and successful teacher's power, in finding out just what pupils can 
and what they cannot do, and cheerfully rendering the needed assistance. Pnpils, 
when asking for an explanation, are sometimes sent back to their seat with [a frown 
and a rebuff that chills the very life-blood of an ambitious youth. Teachers guilty of 
such unfeeling conduct should not be suffered to pass the threshold of a school-room. 

There is no subject more intimately connected with the highest welfare of oar 
schools, or more worthy of the serious consideration of reflecting minds, than that of 
providing cheap and innocent amusements for the young. Amusements of some kind 
they must have, and they will have them. We might as well attempt to resist the tide 
that ebbs and flows in our river, or change our physical organism, as to try to deprive 
our young of proper relaxation and amusement They are as essential to a complete 
development of our entire nature, as food and. sunlight are to the vigorous growth of 
the body. Add there is no subject connected with the great cause of education, that 
surpasses this in importance ; none that take a deeper hold on all that is permanent 
and vital in the social structure of society. The kind of amusements and the place 
they shall occupy in the education of the young, are grave questions of no ordinary 
magnitude. Shall they be pure, rational and elevating, or low and demoralizing? 
Ought they to be the chief and prominent objects of pursuit, engrossing and distract- 
ing the mind, or should they rather be entirely subordinate and subsidiary to all mental 
and moral culture ? By careful observation, I am more and more convinced that the 
ill health and disordered nerves which are often ascribed to severe study, are justly 
due to the intense and cerebral action which is induced by improper and excessiTe 
amusements, and to the imprudence and exposure which are necessarily connected 
with these. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that one of the most popular amusements for the young 
at the present day, consists in caricaturing and holding up to ridicule, the peculiarities 
and eccentricities of a long-neglected and down-trodden race. Our children are 
taught to be merry and to indulge in hilarity over the weaknesses and follies of a 
people that have the strongest claim for sympathy that was ever presented to a 
benevolent heart. Is it not more humane and Christian to weep rather than to laugh 
al such traits of character, which have grown up through long oppression. While 
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negro minstreU and other snch '' clap-trap" are so freqaeatly gathering oar young in 
crowds to pervert their taste, corrupt their morals, and deaden their sympathy for 
human frailty, ought not all the means and agencies that 'can be devised, be put in 
requisition, to provide some substitute for such degrading and unfeeling sport? A 
child that has been accustomed from early youth to laugh and make merry at the 
misfortune of others, can scarcely by any human culture and training, be made a kind 
hearted and noble benefiictor. 

In a community like oars, a free public library, with choice books, and scientific 
and instructive lectures, adapted to the capacities of all, would be an inestimable 
blessing. 

For the larger boys in our schools, military instruction cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. In every relation in which it may be considered, this forms an essential and 
valuable part of education. We know not when and how the skill and power that 
this knowledge imparts may be called into requisition. What are liberty and freedom 
of thought and speech worth, without the ability to maintain and defend them? There 
is no wiser maxim than this — ** In peace prepare for war." No war can be more 
sudden and unexpected than the last. It came like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. 
But there are benefits to be derived from a military drill which are immediate, and 
which do not depend upon any future contingency. It affords the very best means 
and opportunities for physical culture. There is no system of gymnastics that has 
ever been invented, that will compare with this in efficiency, in developing the whole 
bodily organism in giving vigor and strength to the muscular system, and in securing 
a graceful attitude and carriage. 

The number of pupils registered in all our schools the past term is as follows : In 
the High School, 306 ; in the Grammar Schools, 1843 ; in the Intermediate, 1817; and 
in the Primary, 3386; making in all, 7352. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL LEACH, 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 



The catalogue of Mowry & Goff 's English and Classical High School, shows a large 
degre^ of prosperity in that institution. Attendance for the year, Classical Depart- 
ment, 42 ; English and Scientific, 63 ; Preparatory, 69 ; total, 174. 

The instruction of the school is thorough, systematic, and various, embracing not 
only the regular routine of book studies, but the nobler discipline of the physical 
powers, and the training of the morals of the young. The following remarks from 
" Designs of the School," commend themselves to the judgment of those seeking a 
safe and profitable school for boys. 

'' The highest culture and the most complete development can be secured only by 
training all the faculties. True manhood can be attained only by cultivating and dis- 
ciplining all the nobler elements of our nature, physical, mental and moral. 

'< To realize such a system of development, discipline and culture, is the object 
aimed at by the Principals of this school. 

" They do not attempt superior results in any one direction alone. Their aim is to 
furnish the means for a full, complete, systematical education. They endeavor to sur- 
round the pupils with all the aids needful to attain the best results. By a complete 
classification and gradation of the school, the best furnishings and fittings to the rooms, 
a valuable apparatus, and a well selected school library, they feel able to secure 
greater and better results than would otherwise be possible. 

« But they do not forget that ' there is no royal road to learning.' Success is attained 
mainly by the faithful work of both teachers and pupils. They strive after the best . 
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nethodt of imputing inatractioiiy and endeavor to secnre the most cordial and hearty 
cooperation of the pupils. 

" The best educated and most successful teachers are employed in every department. 
Care is taken in the admission of pupils, to receive none of doubtful character. No 
papil is allowed to remain a member of the school who exerts an injurious influence 
over others, or who by indolence and neglect of duty is unable to maintain a fair 
standing in his studies." 

The following awards of honors from Brown University attest the superior scholar- 
ship of the teacher. : 

At the Prize Examination in September, 1866, the following President's Premiums 
for excellence in Latin and Greek were awarded to pupils entering College from tliis 
school : In Latin, the first premium to Ray G. Huling. The second to Osgood C. 
Baker. In Greek, two equal second premiums to Ray G. Huling and Henry T. Grant. 

At the Prize Examination in September, 1866, the second premium in Greek was 
awarded to Richard S. Col well, from this school. 



We commend the following ** special instructions " in the California Training School. 
Tfiey are worth re-reading and memorizing: 

1. Punctualitif. — You will be present in thb school-room at fifteen minutes before the 
time of opening school. 

2. Instruction. — ^To become skillfbl in the art of teaching is the object that you 
should have in view in this department ; hence, you should labor to excel in awaken- 
ing an interest in your class, which shall secure excellence in scholarship and anima- 
tion in recitations .... You must thoroughly master the course of study and the 
printed or written instructions with which you are furnished.... You should keep a 
note-book, and enter everything important relating to the management of your class, 
the method of keeping records, and the verbal instructions of the superintending 
teachers. 

8. Manners. — ^Be respectful to your superintending teachers, and kind and courteous 
to your pupils .... Do not talk too much. Avoid a high pitch of voice .... Be cheerful 
and animated, but never frivolous towards pupils or teachers. 

4. Moral Injluence. — Seek to gain a power for good and noble purposes over the 
minds of vour pupils. . . .Teach them a love of truth and reverence for the Deity. 

5. Order. — Secure and maintain order and attention, for without these your teach- 
ing will be a failure.... Never scold or threaten. Reprimand with firmness, and 
report all insubordinate pupils to the superintending teachers . . . .Allow no whispering, 
playing, eating, or chewing gum in school hours. Allow no playthings in the hands 
of pupils. 

6. Recitations. — ^You should make special preparation for each recitation.... Insist 
on the undivided attention of every pupil. . . .Avoid prompting or assisting the pupils 
in their answers . . . Avoid leading questions . . . .Insist on promptness and accuracy. 
.... You will have more power over your class in a standing posture .... Be cheerful- 
he animated — be in earnest. 

7. Thoroughness. — Not how much, but how well. 

Miacdlaneous. — Keep your desk neat. . . .Be correct in pronunciation and in the use 

of language. . . .Allow no paper to be thrown on the floor A low, sweet voice is 

music in the school-room. 



There are 150,000 freedmen and children attending schools in the South, under the 
direction of the Freedmen's Bureau. This is the Bureau which President Johnson 
attempted to lock, and did for a few days, until Congress picked it, withdrew the bolt, 
and threw the key away. 



The Legislature of Tennessee has refused to organize and maintain a system of 
public schools, by a vote of 83 to 26. Do not suck legislators and legislation need 
reconstructing ? 



\ 
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Cbosbt Opbka H0U8B Abt Association ; its Flak and Objects.— In the Spring 
of 186>5, Mr. U. H. Cbosbt completed his magnificent Opera House, at a cost of $600,- 
000. Owing to the great ezcesi of this expenditure over the original estimates, resulting 
from the enhanced value of materials^ and labor during the war, from modifications and 
improvements suggested in the progress of the work, which were necessary to perfect his 
design, and from other unforeseen causes, which it is unnecessary to state, Mr. Crosby 
became financially embarrassed, and only succeeded in his purpose of giTin<; to Chicago 
this noble work of art at the expense of his fortune. 

This reyerse having made the sale of the property necessary, the friends of Art in that 
and Eastern cities have urged the idea of making its disposal the basis of a national dis- 
tribution of paintings and engravings, upon the Abt Union plan. The suggestion met 
with the approval of gentlemen of prominence in business circles there, and led to the 
subscription, by a number of the leading citizens of Chicago, of a large fund for the insti- 
tution of the ** Ofeba House Abt Association," the objects of which should be the 
realization of the original cost of the Opera House, and the distribution of a large collec- 
tion of paintings and engravings of value, selected from the works of the most eminent 
artists of America. The following notices are from sources that give guaranty to the 
genuineness of this Association : 

•*Thb Chicago Opxba House.-— It must be gratifying to the friends of Mr. Crosby, the 
owner of the Chicago Opera House, that his friends and the most prominent citizens of 
his State have voluntarily endorsed him and lent to his scheme the invaluable strength of 
their names. We are assured that the distribution will be made, and under the super- 
vision of the responsible men who have so generously stood by a friend in the hour of his 
need. Who will become the owner of the Opera House itself, who of Bierstadt's ** Yo 
Semite," who of this, that, or the other valuable and intrinsically desirable pictures ? are 
queries in which art clubs and connoisseurs may well take an interest. The magnitude of 
the enterprise, the interest felt in Mr. Crosby^s misfortunes, the signally novel and 
extended plan of operation, the names of the gentlemen who indorse it, and be]|rond all, 
the notable art-worth of the pictures offered as premiums, divest the scheme of its indi- 
vidual character and render it rather an affair of general public interest, whose honest 
management and successful out- working become the peculiar concern of thousands of 
people the country through." — New York Daily Times. 

"Crosby Opeba House Abt Association. — It would seem that the parly who lately 
visited Chicago, in charge of the President and Mr. Seward, were very much impressed 
with their visit to the Opera House. A New York leading journal says that the party, on 
visiting the Art Gallery on the following morning, occupied themselves busily in selecting 
lucky tickets, and on the occasion of some of them interrogating U. S. Grant as to the 
chances of success, the answer they obtained from the illustrious General was, that who- 
ever gained the Opera House ** would make a big draw." We thoroughly coincide with 
this opinion, and should be very much pleased if we could make it. Seriously, however, 
the chance of getting an Opera House worth $600,000, and the extra chance of pictures 
varying in value from $100 to $20,000 in their worth, is very rare, especially when guar- 
anteed, as this is, by a committee whose very names may count as so many millions — if 
not more — ^in the Stock Exchange. The chances are enough to make our mouth water, 
and, candidly, we should be ourselves too pleased to gain the lucky premium. If we did 
so, 'we should feel that there was scant necessity of dabblinf? with pen and ink for the rest 
of our life, and might feel inclined to do duty as a semi-millionaire, then and afterwards, 
for the remainder of the natural term which might be allotted to us." — Phila, Press. 



Calipobnia still holds a high place among the stars of our educational firmament. 
Eyerj nnmber of the JeacAer tells of active progress in the ascendency. They have 
able and practical men to direct and control the movements of that large and growing 
State. 



Ous friend Manchester's "Book Carrier " is a good article. Buy it and try it. 
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Wb bare reoeiFed the Twellth Annoal Report of the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago, from which we glean the following interesting facts : 

TEACHEBS. 

Number of Teachers at date of last report, 245 

Number of Teachers at close of year, 265 

Increase in one year, . . . « 20 

MALES. FEMALES. 

High School Teachers, 6 3 

Grammar School Teachers, 16 56 

Primary School Teachers, 182 

8CHOLAB8. 

Whole number enrolled 24,859 

Arerage number belonging, 14,608 

ATerage daily attendance, 13,568 

Per cent, of daily attendance, 92.1 

Number of tardinesses 51,559 

Per cent, of tardiness, ; 8 

Number of suspensions for absence, 5,032 

Number of special suspensions, 141 

Number of restorations by Superintendent, 1,442 

Number of promotions from grade to grade, 13,439 

Number neither late nor absent for the year, 158 

Number not absent for the year, 241 

The average attendance of the pupils in the Grammar Department for 1865-6 was 
94.6 per cent. 

We commend the following plan to check tardiness .* 

This evil has been very largely decreased during the past year. The number of 
tardinesses is 15,470 less than the previous year. During the year 1864-5, there were 
reported 67,021 cases upon an average enrollment of 13,210, or a trifle over 6 to each 
pupil. During the year 1865-6 there have been but 51,561 cases, upon an average 
enrollment of 14,609, or 8| to each pupil. Very much of this decrease is due to some 
Tery wise measures adopted by several of our Principals early in the year. Every 
tardy scholar is required to report to the Principal at his room, and a record is kept of 
the name of the scholar and of the excuse given for tardiness. As this record is kept 
by divisions, it is easy for the Principal to learn what pupils are most frequently tardy, 
and to make use of th«r proper means to correct the evil. Tardy scholars are not admitted 
to their rooms without a check from the Principal. This requires but little time, and 
has wrought most excellent results. This method was introduced in its full detail by 
Mr. Spofford of the Foster School, and a single month reduced the tardiness of that 
school more than 60 per cent. A record similar, in part, had been previously kept 
with good results by Mr. White of the Brown School, with whom the system 
originated. 

That parents who may read this report may see what trivial excuses are often ren- 
dered for tardiness of children, I have copied the following from one of the records : 

'* Had to fun on errand," " Dinner was not ready," " Overslept," " Went to Drug 
Store," ** Peddled papers and could not get back," " Clock stopped," " Went down 
town for mother," ** Carried father's dinner," "Fell down," " Was minding baby." 

The Superintendent discussed methods of teaching in the several studies, which 
we hope to be able to present in our next issue. 

The following salaries are paid to the school officers and teachers for 1866 : • 

Officers.— Superintendent, (^3,000; Office Clerk, $2,000 ; Building and Supply Agent, 
$2,000 ; Messenger, $12 per week. 

High School Teachers. — Principal, $2,400; Principal Normal Department, $2,200; 
Male Assistants, $2,000; Female Assistants, $1,000; Principal Model School, $1,100. 

Principals of District Schools.— loixg^ Schools, $2,000; Wells School, $2,000; S. 
Chicago School, $1,600; Bridgeport School, $1,600 ; Holstein Schoi/1, $1,000. 

Female Teachers. — Head Assistant, $1,000; other Female Teachers, for first fourteen 
weeks, $450, for first year thereafter, $650 ; for second year thereafter, $700. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS* DEPARTMENT. 



B. I. IirsTiTUTB OF Instruction. — At the recent meeting of the Rhoie Island 
Institute, held at Pawtacket, twentj-six out of the thirty-four towns in the State were 
represented, and forty-eight towns and villages sent over four hundred delegates to 
this teachers' gathering. Such an attendance with its appropriate interest, augurs 
well for the adranceoient of the educational interests of our State. 



The Common Council of Provid.ence has devoted $3000 for the support of Evening 
Schools during the present winter, and the School Committee have appointed Messrs. 
DeMunn, Gamwell, Manchester, Snow and Johnson to take charge of them. This is 
an excellent work, and excellent men liave been selected to carry it on. These schools 
commenced December Sd. 



OBITUABY N-OTICES. 

Miss Annie E. Wakdwell. 

Died in Bristol, Sabbath evening, Nov. 19th, 1866, after a long and painful sickness. 
Miss Annie E. Wardwell, aged 26 years. 

Miss W. received the main portion of her education in the public schools of Bristol, 
graduating from the High School while it was under the charge of Rev. N. B. Cooke. 
While at this school she was distinguished for accurate and thorough scholarship, and 
for rare strength, solidity and vigor of mind. 

Two years after, she graduated from Wheaton Female Seminary, at Norton, Mass., 
with high honors ; and in 1862, she was appointed as a teacher in the High School of 
her native town. Her thorough training, liberal attainments, and elevated Christian 
character, fitted her for the work to which she devoted every energy of her mind and 
heart. She labored, not for popularity or mere temporary success, but with an earnest 
purpose, and a steadfast, conscientious desire to do her whole duties, she sought the 
permanent good of her pupils. Her dignity of character, her love of truth, her strict 
and constant adherence to duty, her abhorrence of all that was trifling and 
vain, her correct taste and candid judgments were constant teachers, and will continue 
to be to all who knew her in the varied relations of life. " The memory of the just 
is blessed." 

Miss Almt Spaulding. 

Died at her residence in Providence, September, 1866, Miss Almy Spaulding 
aged 70 years. 

Her ^arly life was passed in Bristol, R. I., whence she removed to this city about 
1888, and opened a private school in the Third Ward. After teaching thus for two 
years, she was appointed Principal of the Primary School in East street, a position 
which she retained until 1864, when she was transferred to the Primary School on 
Mason street, which she conducted for one or two years. 
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MUs S. was a reteran teacher, baring serred the city of Providence for nearly a 
generation. During that time, more than three thousand difierent pupils receired 
more or less of her discipline and instruction, and she lived long enough to receive 
under her care the children and grand-chiidren of those who first learned their alphabet 
from her. She possessed a strong love for her work, especially that portion of it 
which partook of a bencTolent character, and not only attended to the mental wants of 
her pupils, but was constantly using her own means, or procuring aid from others, to 
clothe and feed those who came to her school in destitute circumstances. Goldsmith's 
lines are appropriate to her: 

*< PleMed with hia cnesto, tb« good man iMrned to glow. 

And quite forgot their Tiees in their wo ; 

Careleu their merits or their ftults to ican, 

His pity gare ere eharity began. 

Thofl to relieTe the wretched was his pridet 

And eren his fkilings leaned to rirtae^s slde.^> 

Her methods of instruction were novel, ingenious and attractive, and until age had 
lessened her activities, she was considered a very successful teacher. Her earnest 
and faithful labors will long be cherished by those who knew her, and though her 
rewards on earth were meager, her works do follow her, and we are sure that so 
worthy a laborer received the welcome from the Master ; ** Well done ! " She had but 
just put off the harness of active service, when Death came to separate her from ber 
trials, and join her to her Lord. 

Thus the worn teacher at the close of day, 
laid by lier books and talk and work for aye ; 
And when the sualight on the mountain kissed 
The brow of night, — her school-life was dismissed ; 
She hastened home to bear her sheaves at night, 
And at The Teacher'>s feet she walks in white. 



Married. — At the residence of the bride's father, in Behoboth, Mass.,' Nov. 14, 
1866, Miss Saiah E. Carpenter, of Behoboth, and Mr. Henry Moulton, of Taunton > 
Mass. 

Thus marriage thins the Teachers' ranks, — " but oh I how slowly," exclaims a 
friend near. Editorial thanks for a huge slice Of the wedding dainties. We never 
forget those who thus remember us, and while we return thanks and congratulations 
for past favors, we solicit a continuance of the same from other parties. Hurry up, 
ladies I and don't forget the Resident Editors, if you wish a pleasant dream. 

We hope the seriously disposed will cut out this paragraph for preservation. 



" Evert Saturday " has nearly completed its second year, and has won a high 
place among the periodicals of the day. Money paid for it is well spent. Dickens' 
Christmas Stories appear in No. 50. Get that issue and read it, and you will want 
volume 8d. 



The Journal of Health comes to us laden with good words from able minds, on 
the best methods of preserving and securing health. We read none of our exchanges 
with more interest. 
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Steel Enora.yii7gs. — ^We desire to invite the attention of our readers to an adr«r- 
tisement in the November number, of Steel Engravings, published by E. Brownell & 
Co., Newark, N. J. The subjects of these engravings are historical, national, sacred 
and domestic. The steel engraving is the only form in which the highest results of 
art and genius can become widely popular. The splendid collection of oil paintings 
at the Capitol, Cole's Voyage of Life, or the Last Supper, of Leonardo Da Vinci, 
even in copies by inferior artists, can only be possessed by a very few ; but the patient 
skill of the engraver renders them a household possession — a sacred inheritance for 
every family in the land. Silently, in chastened beauty, in their appropriate places, 
they speak and appeal to our higher nature ; better than books — ^than most books — 
they educate and refine the opening faculties. Those wise ancients, the Greeks — 
still our teachers — ^neglected not to surround their wives and children with beautiful 
forms, well knowing that beauty reproduces itself in endless varieties. 

A fine steel engraving is the most chaste and appropriate adornment of the better 
room, indicating at once taste and refinement, and giving an elevated tone to the 
plainest surroundings, whilst a choice collection of these forms the true charm of a 
well furnished apartment. The man of business, the toil-worn artisan, the busy 
matron, 'mid her many cares, all need these silent monitors, awakening the slumber- 
ing powers of the soul, rekindling the fading embers upon the hearth-stone of the 
heart. 

We have received from fhe publishers several engravings which are beautiAiIly 
executed. Among the number received are the Madonna of Raphael and Beatrice 
Cenci. We have never seen these excelled. There is a perfection of beauty, a 
softness of delineation, or whiteness as of polished ivory contrasted and yet blending in 
such a manner, as to mak« an impression that cannot be described. One is never 
tired of looking at such pictures. The engraving ot Scott's Monument at Edinburgh, 
is executed iu the highest style of the art. The picture stands out in clear, bold 
distinctness. 

Messrs^ Brownell & Co. desire local agents for their pictures to whom they offer 
great inducements. Many of their engravings would adorn the school room. Are 
there not many of our readers who would desire to furnish their school rooms with 
pictures ? You may do so by acting as an agent for them. A few subscribers would 
furnish you the means of obtaining many fine engravings. Address, E. Brownell & 
Co., Newark, N. J. 



4 ^•^ » 



Hon. Newton Bateman has just received a draft from California for $1,621.46, 
forwarded by Hon. John Swett, Superintendent of Public Instruction of that State, 
being the first instalment of funds contributed by the public school children of Cali- 
fornia for the National Lincoln Monumemt. No one has entered more generously and 
heartily into the patriotic enterprise than Mr. Swett, nor have the public school chil- 
dren of any other State a nobler record in connection therewith than those of Cali- 
fornia. All honor to the Golden State of the Pacific, and to her noble State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. — Chicago, III,, Republican, Nov, 24th, 1866. 



Obtoinal Idea. — The legislature of Georgia proposes to secure native teachers, 
by providing that every Georgia soldier, under thirty years of age, maimed in the 
service, may be educated at the State University at the public expense for such length 
of time as he will give his obligation to teach after leaving the University. 
4 
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Mb. Arthur's Nbw Maoazinb row Chilbbbn. — ^A magazine for the little ones, 
entitled " The Children's Hour/' is about being started in Philadelphia, by T. S. 
Arthur, to be ready by Ist NoTember. It is announced that in typography and illus- 
tration, this new magazine will be more beautiful than anything that has appeared in 
our country. As to its tone, quality and usefulness, we need not say a word. If, 
among all of our leading and popular authors, there is one more peculiarly fitted than 
another for this very work, it is Mr. Arthur. With mothers and children all over the land 
his name is already an honored household word. The public know him and confide 
in him. There are few parents who love their children, and seek to lead their tender 
minds to things true, and pure, and religious, who will not be eager to get " The ChU- 
dren's Hour" The price of this new magazine will be $1.25 a year. Five copies will 
sent for 85.00. A sample number will be mailed by the editor and publisher on 
receipt of 10 cents. Address him at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Godey, in his Ladif'M Book, thus speaks in advance of this new enterprise : 

"T. S. Arthur's Nbw MAaxziNS for Children. — We take more than usual 
pleasure in referring our readers to the prospectus of *' The Children's Hour" a new 
magazine for the little ones. No one in the country is more widely or favorably 
known as a writer for children, than Mr. Arthur, and thousands of mothers who 
enjoyed and profited by his beautiful story-lessons, when young, will gladly accept 
the opportunity of placing this new magazine in the hands of their children. 

** We understand that Mr. Arthur has long contemplated the issuing of a magazine 
for the young, but other literary engagements drew so heavily on his time and health, 
that he could not at any earlier period commence its publication. Now, all things 
favor the undertaking, and he comes to it with a loving interest in the work, delayed 
for years, that must insure its excellence and success. 

** The Children's Hour" will not be the rival of any other juvenile periodical, but have 
its own distinctive features, and address itself to the work of helping the little ones, to 
take their first step in life, safely and pleasantly, in its own peculiar way. It will be 
the mother's assistant, as well as the child's companion, friend and counsellor. 

The price of the Magazine is $1.25 a year; or 5 copies for S5. The first number 
of the '* Children's Hour" will be ready on the first of November, and will be sent as 
a sample to any one inclosing 10 cents to the editor and publisher, T. S. Arthur, No. 
823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Don't fail to get a number. We hope that every 'mother who takes the Lady's Book 
will take Mr. Arthur's Child's Magazine also." 



Our Sohooldat Visitor — ^Enlargement. — That very popular young people's 
magazine, ** Clark's School Visitor" will be enlarged to double its present size, and 
otherwise materially improved with the beginning of the next volume in January. 
Its name then will also be changed to '^ Our Schoolday Visitor" a title, we think, more 
unique and beautiful. The Visitor is now about entering upon the eleventh year of ita 
publication, and has richly merited the very liberal patronage it has everywhere 
received. Its contents are varied and interesting, containing just what our young people 
desire and demand, — original first-cUss Stories, Sketches of Travel, Spicy Dialogues, 
excellent Music, Biographies of Great Men, Letters, Problems, Rebusses, Puzzles, &c. 
Among its csntributors for the coming year are some of the most eminent American 
writers and educators ; and its pages will be embellished each month with original 
designs by our most cultivated artists. In short, we can expect a journal as elevating 
in tone and elegant in appearance, as American talent and skill can produce. A 
department is especially set apart for the '' Little Folks," and will be devoted and 
adapted to their years and interests. We bespeak for the new volume a glorious 
career, working and winning its way into the hearts of our young people everywhere. 
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Now is tlie time to fonn clubs. Terms ^1.25 a year. To clabs, $1,00, with handsome 
premiums. Specimen numbers, ten cents. Every new subscriber for 1867, whose 
name is sent in before the first of next December, will get the November and Decem- 
ber numbers of this year,/re6. Address, J. W. Daughaday, Publishers, 1808 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Dickens's Christmas Stokt in Evbrt Satdbdat. — ^** Mugby Junction," Dick- 
ens's Christmas Story for 1866, is published complete in the 60th number of Every 
Saturday, As Mr. Dickens's contribution to the story this year occupies a larger por- 
tion of the volume than usual, it is safe to predict that " Mugby Junction " will prove 
even more popular than any of its predecessors. The first four tales in the collection 
are from the pen of the inimitable ^ Boz." These episodes are written in the 
author's happiest vein. Many of the characters introduced to the reader will at once 
take their places in literature besides such immortal creations as *^ Mr. Pickwick,'' 
** Little Nell," "the Marchioness," and "Oliver Twist." The sketch entitled "Bar- 
box Brothers," is one of those delicious lessons which Dickens teaches so admirably. 
No one can read it without strengthening his belief in human goodness. *' Young 
Jackson," ** Phoebe," and "Lamp," with his periodical "rounders," become our 
personal friends immediately. " Little Polly," the lost child, whose name is not 
Trivits, is a conception as charming as anything in that marvellous series of novels 
which we are never weary of perusing. The whimsical description of the refreshment 
room, with the stale pastry, and poor Mr. Swift, will make " Mugby Junction " a 
favorite stopping-place this year for many a delighted reader. This story appears in 
Every Saturday seven days previous to its appearance in England. The publishers 
evidently intend, by such enterprise, to give the readers of Every Saturday more 
promptly than they can obtain from any other source the best and most attractive of 
the good things in European periodicals. 



Enlargement op Evert Saturday. — With the number for September 1st, 
Eevrt Saturday will be enlarged from 82 to 40 pages. The great success of the 
journal justifies and demands this enlargement. The conductors will hereafter intro- 
duce as a feature SERIAL STORIES, in compliance with a general desire. They 
will select only those of a first class character, and of readable quality. " Silcotb of 
SiLCOTES," by Henry Eingsley, has just been begun, and others will follow shortly. 

Every Saturday will continue to present the most readable, interesting, and valu- 
able Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems, from the foreign journals and periodicals. 
Translations from the French periodicals will form a regular aud important feature. 
A most thrilling story from the French of Edmond About, will be given in September. 



Greatest Addition to Philology in Half a Century. — The most important 
contribution to Philology, during the year 1864, was the publication of the illustrated 
edition of Webster's Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. This work, which had long 
been in preparation, and on the revision of which years of labor had been bestowed 
by several eminent scholars, was, in many respects, the greatest addition to the philol- 
ogy of the present age which has appeared within half a century, — Appleton's Cyclopes 
diafor 1864. 
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